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THE CUBAN QUESTION. 


Mr. Sours has chosen a difficult task as his share of the honors 
and responsibilities which fall to the prominent supporters of 
the new administration. The mission to Madrid was offered 
to him, it is fair to assume, in accordance with his wishes, and 
in consequence of a peculiar fitness for the post which he, 
as well as the cabinet of President Pierce, supposed that he 
possessed. Peculiar, his qualifications certainly are; but 
whether their peculiarities constitute fitness, can be more safely 
decided a year hence than now. ‘Ihe general surprise ex- 
. pressed in this country, as well as in Cuba, Madrid, Paris and 
London, that a gentleman who had publicly avowed so much 
sympathy with the revolutionary party in the queen of the An- 
tilles, and such an unqualified desire to see her become a part of 
this republic, should have been chosen to represent us at the 
court of Spain at this particular juncture, must be received by 
Mr. Soulé as an unmistakable warning that his mission cannot 
be regarded as one of ordinary diplomatic routine. He has 
assumed his position, knowing all its difficulties, and cunscious, 
it must be, that the eyes of the civilized world will be upon him. 
There is, consequently, for him no prospect of a mere perfunctory 
discharge of duty. If he do not do some great thing, he must 
at least produce some remarkable and beneficial effect, or se- 
cure some great advantage, else he will stand humiliated, if 
not disgraced, before the world. There is no moderate suc- 
cess for him: he must succeed brilliantly or fail ingloriously. 
It is possible that Her Most Christian Majesty may relieve him 
promptly of his self-imposed responsibility, and send him home 
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again to advocate the absorption of her fairest possession into 
the widening area of the Model Republic. Spain, degenerate 
as she is, has, and dares to show, a certain testiness which is 
at least a substitute for spirit; and the course which she has 
taken towards England and France she may certainly follow 
towards this country with more reason, and, perhaps, with 
equal safety. Her statesmen, however, cannot fail to see that 
a refusal to receive Mr. Soulé would give additional acerbity 
to the ill feeling which exists against Spain in some portions of 
the United States ; that it would necessarily and naturally in- 
crease a hundred-fold his desire to see Cuba taken from her 
hands; and that his peculiar constituents—the citizeus of 
Louisiana,—would, in revenge for the supposed insult to their 
distinguished Senator,be more than ever ready to afford material 
aid and comfort to those who propose to hasten the ‘ manifest 
destiny’ of the fair island. Mr. Soulé will evidently be more 
harmless at Madrid than at New Orleans. Removed from con- 
tact with the people, who are wont to seek dangerous excite- 
ment from the fire of his eloquence and the pungency of his 
satire, he will be obliged to curb the flow of his rhetoric within 
the strait and artificial channels of diplomatic correspon- 
dence. The waves of the wide Atlantic will roll between him 
and the combustible materials which the flash of his eye 
might light into a consuming blaze of sympathy for Cuba ; and 
the swarming spies who de the bidding of the Queen-Mother 
will, hour by hour, report to her all that he does, and almost 
what he thinks. Spain can well afford to suffer a little abate- 
ment of dignity to have Mr. Soulé securely shut up in Madrid 
for four whole years. 

Whoever holds the place to which he has been appointed, 
wil! find his diplomatic duties increased and complicated by 
relations which did not exist, or which, at least, were not 
known to exist when the Spanish Mission was under consider- 
ation by the Cabinet at Washington. That very adroit and 
slippery gentleman, General Santa Anna, has evidently taken 
advantage of Spain’s memory of two invasions, and her appre- 
hensions of another which might prove more successful, and 
which would certainly be more formidable than its predeces- 
sors. Although it would be difficult to overrate Spanish self- 
confidence, it is yet hardly credible that Spain and Mexico 
seriously suppose that an offensive and defensive alliance be- 
tween them would protect for a week one foot of continental 
or insular land which this Republic thought it right or politic 
to appropriate ; but the peculiar auspices under which Gen. 
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Santa Anna recently assumed the government of Mexico, leave 
little room for doubt that Spain intends to give all possible en- 
couragement to Mexico in any difficulty which may arise be- 
tween her and her powerful neighbor. The motive is palpable 
to the dullest touch. Spaniards, and others than Spaniards, 
are possessed with the idea that the annexation of territory is 
our passion. Food for this passion Spain thinks that we must 
have ; and hoping that if a quarre] can be created between us 
and Mexico, our appetite may be whetted into ravenousness, 
and our longings diverted from Cuba to the land of Montezu- 
ma, she, from the instinct of self-preservation which tempted 
the Russian mother to cast her children to the wolves, seeks 
to make her rebellious daughter the sacrifice which shall ena- 
ble her to avoid, or at least to put off, the evil day when Cuba 
shall fall into our yawning, insatiable jaws. Hence Santa 
Anna sailed from Havana to Vera Cruz, cheered and lauded 
by the journals of the former place—journals which exist but 
to utter the will of the supreme authority of the place, whose 
every line is closely read by the suspicious eyes of relentless 
censors, and whose every thought is but an emanation from a 
knot of officials which nightly assemble in the palace of the 
Captain-General. Hence the fond expressions of parental inte- 
rest for Mexico, the elaborate setting forth of the claims of con- 
sanguinity, and the detailed enumeration of the ties of com- 
mon interest between the two countries with which those jour- 
nals teemed when the thrice honored, thrice defeated Mexican 
hero sailed, to take once more, and for the last time, the first 
place in his forgiving country. But are Spanish ministers so 
ignorant of Shakspere as not to have heard of an appetite 
which grows by what it feeds on? Jf our last war with Mex- 
ico were a war for conquest, can Spain not see that the acqui- 
sition of Texas created the craving which the absorption of 
New Mexico satisfied but fora time? Judging us as Spain 
evidently does, can she consistently doubt that if we had failed 
in obtaining New Mexico, we would be less eager than she be- 
lieves us to be for her wealthy island ; and must she not be 
forced to the conclusion, that if we annex Mexico itself, we 
will find in that act both the stimulus and the justification 
for the speedy appropriation of Cuba? Surely, if we own from 
Cape Florida all around to Cape Catoche, if the Gulf of Mex- 
ico become but an inland sea in our possessions, we have addi- 
tional reasons for desiring that the key, nay, the very door, 
lock and all, of that sea, should not be in the hands of another 
and a jealous power. Spain, by throwing Mexico to us, may 
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possibly postpone the fate of Cuba for a little while, but she 
will make it only the more certain. 

If we may judge from the recent tone of the prominent jour- 
nals of England, the soi-disant, ci-devant mistress of the 
seas has become utterly indifferent to the fate of the island 
which is the only existing cause of the continuance of the slave 
trade. The London Times, in an article upon the presentation 
of a petition from the ladies of Kingston, Jamaica, made the 
following remarkable admissions, couched in language equally 
remarkable, though not uncharacteristic. ‘‘ Here,’’ says the 
Thunderer, ‘‘ are two islands which in situation, in fertility, in 
population, and in the capital invested upon them, present no 
great inequality. But in their political relations they are wide- 
ly different. The one has the supreme blessedness to belong to 
the most powerful, the most enlightened, the most vigorous, 
the most self-denying State in the world—a State which has 
the largest mercantile and the largest Royal navy; which un- 
dertakes the most readily any enterprise for profit, for duty, or 
for honor, and at this moment can show half a dozen large 
fleets to one maintained by any other State; yet that, with such 
resources, while it is protecting allies, conquering enemies, 
pursuing pirates, or watching kidnappers in any part of the 
globe, it is meanwhile surrendering large branches of its reve- 
nue. Such is the powerful master to which one of these islands 
is so fortunate as to owe its allegiance. The other island is 
almost the last remaining possession of a blighted empire and 
a dotard goverment. It is tied toa State which possesses neither 
physical nor mental force ; which exhibits every thing in decay 
—its dynasty, its nobility, its army, its navy, its merchants, its 
revenue, its credit and its character—every thing broken, with- 
ered, corrupt, as the dreary emblems in a picture of Time or of 
the vanity of human desires. The favored island in this compa- 
rison belongs to the great and noble British Empire, and the 
other to the effete, impotent and inglorious Kingdom of Spain. 
The former gains by its splendid alliance utter ruin ; the latter, 
by its disgraceful connection, palmy prosperity. The one is 
Jamaica, the other, Cuba.”” This article, which was evidently 
prepared with great care, and asan expression of the incipient ten- 
dency of a large and influential portion of the public of England, 
puts Spain into outlawry, for the secret encouragement which 
she gives to the slave trade (admitted by the Times to be the 
cause of the wealth of the island—all that stands between Spain 
and bankruptcy), and closesin the following ominous terms : 
‘* Spain has her choice. She may control Cuba—she may relin- 
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quish Cuba—or she will be dragged down by Cuba into a terri- 
ble companionship of her sure calamity. The day will come in 
Cuba—the day of revolution—the day of annexation, and if 
Spain does not stand clear by that time, she will suffer the usual 
fate of an accomplice.” 

In parenthesis, we may ask what is the meaning of the last 
clause of this last sentence. Cuba is to be revolutionized ; 
Cuba is to be annexed—to the United States, of course; and 
Spain, if not clear of the taint of the slave trade, is to share 
the fate of her colony. Who is to annex Spain for her com- 
plicity in the negro traffic? England? So it would seem. 
Stranger things have happened. When Cuba is annexed to 
this Republic, as the Times says it must be, Spain will be 
bankrupt ; and what then will be the fate of the British holders 
of the Spanish bonds? England, ‘the most powerful, the 
most enlightened, the most vigorous, the most self-denying 
State in the world,” is nevertheless not famous for ‘‘ protecting 
allies, conquering enemies, pursuing pirates or watching kid- 
kappers’’ for nothing. If she do make herself the grand special 
constable of the world, it is usually ‘ for a con-sid-e-ra-tion ;” 
and that she contrives to be pretty well paid for her universal 
philanthropy, let her boast that the sun never sets upon her do- 
minions testify. 

England is just now in a paroxysm of Anti-slavery. Uncle 
Tom is the black Juggernaut which overrides and crushes all 
considerations of truth, justice, and consistency. Mrs. Stowe, 
who has gone to seek honor abroad for having sown discord at 
home, is the divinity of the hour, the Cynthia that rules the 
constantly ebbing and flowing tide of British sympathy. Eng- 
land, always the black man’s friend, (his mistaken friend,— 
bear witness the hapless island of Jamaica), is now the black 
man’s champion, and foams at the mouth with very rage for 
fight. Just now it suits her leading journal to countenance 
the charge that in the American population of Cuba is found the 
real obstacle to her annexation to this country, because, forsooth, 
it is certain that when Cuba becomes part and parcel of the 
United States her slave trade must cease at once and for ever. 
American planters, American overseers, American capitalists, 
American ship-owners, captains, crews, merchants, store- 
keepers and men of business in every degree, says this high- 
toned authority, form the increasing staple of Cuba, and find in 
Spain a just medium between authority and no authority ; 
enough of a name to shelter crime, and not enough to re- 
press it. This is but an unscrupulous, unfounded assertion, 
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hazarded with the design only of falling in with the present 
popular tone of feeling in England against America and Ameri- 
cans; a feeling which obtains solely because in one section of 
the United States the institution of slavery, planted there by 
English hands, yet exists, and because the more reflecting and 
considerate in that large portion of the country in which there 
are no slaves, refuse to tear the Union asunder, treat the Con- 
stitution by which it exists as a piece of waste paper, and 
crush the main hope of liberty and general happiness in the 
world for the questionable good, or rather the unquestionable 
evil, of giving immediate freedom to the negroes of the South. 
Americans are not the increasing staple of Cuba. ‘There are 
more English subjects resident there than Americans, more 
Germans than English and Americans. Such Americans as 
do live there, so far from presenting any obstacle to the an- 
nexation of the island to this country, long for it, hepe for it, 
work for it, with all the energy which their crippled condition 
will permit. They see in annexation happiness and tenfold 
increased prosperity for Cuba and themselves; they see the 
elevation of that oppressed and degraded island into a country 
of enlightened freemen ; they see life, and health, and strength 
taking the place of decay, supineness, and decrepitude. This 
being the case, it is right that they should do all that is con- 
sistent with their duty to the government under which they 
live to secure the transfer of Cuba to the United States; and 
it is but natural, though not right, that some of them should 
do much more than is consistent with that duty: and they 
do it. 

All this, the people and the press of England well know. 
The reason for the present misrepresentation of American feel- 
ing in this matter will soon have passed away, and with it 
will vanish all such absurd, self-stultifying statements as we 
have just alluded to. But yet hardly this. All ‘such’ state- 
ments will not disappear from the columns of the London 
press ; for, although these specific assertions will not be re- 
peated, others with just as little foundation will take their 
place. We cannot expect a pendulum so heavily loaded with 
prejudice and ignorance to preserve the upright lane of truth. 
It will swing from one extreme of misrepresentation to the 
other. It was but a short time since that the publicity given 
to the organization of the order of the Lone Star,—a confedera- 
tion, by the way, which seems to have sunk into oblivion even 
more rapidly than it rose into notoriety—it was only so short a 
time ago as the prominence of this Secret Association, that the 
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English press professed to believe that the majority, if not the 
entirety, of the better class of citizens of the United States 
would countenance an invasion of Cuba from these shores. It 
suits the English press to seek its statements of fact upon 
which to base comment upon the affairs of this Republic, some- 
times in one quarter, and sometimes in another, without the 
slightest regard to the congruity of its sources of information. 
But it usually prefers to get its knowledge through the im- 
purest channels ; those which bear abroad the foulest misrep- 
resentations of our people and our government. If a statement 
degrading to our national character can be found in columns 
which here are powerless, save to taint purity by praise, and 
cast suspicion upon acknowledged truth by asserting it, the 
leading journal of England seizes with avidity the libellous 
testimony, and holds it up to Europe as an evidence of the sad 
condition of things in the Model Republic. It must be con- 
fessed, however, that if suitable materials for the same pur- 
pose can be found in quarters entitled to some respect, it does 
not disdain to use them, and to add to the arguments which it 
bases upon them, the weight of the character of its unwonted 
witness. It is to be expected that the peculiar position of the 
United States towards Cuba will be made the subject of com- 
ment by the British press at all times; and it would not be 
consistent with its habit, its prejudice, and its interest, did it 
not present the thoughtless ebullitions of the least intelligent, 
most inconsiderate, and hot-headed portion of the American pub- 
lic, as the deliberate judgment, the cherished feeling of the Ame- 
rican people ; seeking the expression of these sentiments any- 
where, everywhere, regardless of the reliability or position of 
the journals whose statements it adopts. English opinions, 
and English opinions only, in this matter are worthy of con- 
sideration ; for France and the countries of Southern Europe 
have too much to look after at home to stretch their eyes 
across the Atlantic to guard an island which they do not want, 
and could not hold ; and as to Russia, what’s Cuba to her, or 
she to Cuba? English opinions, then, upon the relations of 
this country to Cuba, with few exceptions, justify the conclu- 
sion that those who utter them are either grossly ignorant of 
the proper sources of information with regard to the opinions 
of the stable and right-thinking portion of the American pub- 
lic, or wilfully malicious in the choice of witnesses to make 
out a predetermined case. 

It has been the fashion till within the last few weeks, to 
represent the people of the United States as either desirous to 
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encourage, or willing to wink at an armed invasion of Cuba 
from our shores, for the purpose of wresting the island from 
the dominion of Spain, and adding it to this country. It is 
very easy to believe that sentiments justifying such represent- 
ations may kave been uttered, more than once, by more than 
one of the thousands of newspapers of all grades of significance 
and insignificance which are printed between the Bay of Fundy 
and the Rio Bravo, the Northern Lakes and the Gulf of Mex- 
ico. But to speak of such sentiments as properly and charac- 
teristically American, is grossly to misrepresent the worthier, 
more intelligent, and most influential portion of the peo- 
ple of this Union, of all parties ;—that portion of the American 
public which can justly be considered as forming enlightened 
public opinion. That there have been Americans who ac- 
tively sought the overthrow of Spanish rule in Cuba, the in- 
exorable, bloody hands of justice are held up to witness; that 
there are others now ready to share their crime, and brave 
their fate, there is, unfortunately, undeniable evidence: but 
such men as these do not form enlightened public opinion, 
or influential public opinion ; neither are they countenanced 
by those who do. Political demagogues, in the heat of party 
canvass, may flatter them ; adventurers in spirit, as they are 
in fact, may cheer them; journalists who live on ephemeral 
excitement, and court ephemeral popularity, may pander to 
their vanity by writing specious palliations of their projected 
outrage upon the laws of nations, which sound like pleadings 
in the cause of Freedom ; such communities, even, as furnish 
mobs to disgrace their country by insulting a foreign official, 
may regard their movements with favor; but to represent 
them as the sources or the exponents of that public opinion 
which controls our national councils, is to take the froth of 
society for its substance, the dregs of a nation for its spirit. To 
consider the proceedings of the filibusteros of the past, the pre- 
sent, or, we will say, the future, as in any sense the acts of 
the country, deeds for which we are as a people in any way 
responsible, or exponents of our national policy, while those 
who enact them are outlawed and exiled by the Executive, and 
all legal means used by the Federal authorities for the sup- 
pression of their movements and the frustration of their plans, 
is an act of gross and manifest injustice ; such injustice as is 
practised habitually towards us by the journalists of Great 
Britain, but against no other people under the sun. Perhaps, 
however, Englishmen think that they may reasonably expect 
the people and the press of the United States to be blind to the 
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tyranny of Spain in Cuba, or to handle it, if they must notice 
it, with deferential and gingerly respect. Perhaps English- 
men think that the Federal Government should assume an un- 
warranted, despotic power, in this day and in this country, by 
an attempt to control individual freedom of thought and action 
in its own citizens, in one regard and for a short time, in order 
that a power, despotic in its essence, may not be disturbed in 
its actual destruction of individual freedom of thought and ac- 
tion in its own subjects, on all points and forever. Perhaps 
the Britons, who ‘ never shall be slaves,”’ think that we should 
not have sympathized, even as individuals, with the misfor- 
tunes, or attempted to alleviate the sufferings of captive coun- 
trymen,—misguided, guilty though they were, and self-divested 
of American citizenship. Such would appear to be their views 
of our line of duty,—a line which they themselves, to their 
eternal honor, would be the very last to toe; but all such ex- 
pectations will meet the disappointment they deserve. They, 
with the supposition that the respectable and intelligent portion 
of the American public desire the forcible annexation of Cuba 
to this country, and the assertion that the American popula- 
tion of Cuba are the real obstacle to annexation, are alike in- 
consistent with each other, and with what is indeed the en- 
lightened public opinion of the United States. 

There are reasons, however, why we should desire the hon- 
orable acquisition of Cuba, and why the Creoles of the Island 
should long for its annexation to this Republic on almost any 
terms and in almost any way. These reasons will be manifest 
from a survey of its geographical, agricultural, social and po- 
litical condition, and of the effect which annexation would have 
upon it in these regards. 

Cuba, as all the world knows, is a long, narrow, crooked 
island (called from its shape, by the old Spanish geographers, 
la lengua de pajaro—the bird’s tongue), which lies just in the 
very jaws of the Gulf of Mexico, which it almost closes and 
quite commands ; the distance from Cape St. Antonio, its west- 
ernmost point, to the shore of Yucatan, being one hundred 
and twenty-five miles, and that between port Icacos, its north- 
ernmost point to Cape Tancha, the southern extremity of 
Florida, being but five miles greater. Its extreme length is 
about eight hundred miles, and its width varies from one hun- 
dred ana thirty miles to twenty-five. It is the largest island 
of the Western Hemisphere—unless, indeed, Greenland must 
be regarded as an island—its area being about forty-three 
thousand five hundred square miles. It is traversed through- 
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out its length by a chain of mountains, the highest peaks of 
which rise between eight and nine thousand feet above the 
level of the sea. In consequence of its peculiar formation, it 
has neither rivers nor lakes. Its soil, however, is watered by 
many little streams, some of which are by courtesy called riv- 
ers, and which run for a few miles rapidly down its declivities 
and through its plains into the sea. As the tide there is hardly 
appreciable, these streams are fresh to the very mouth. ‘The 
advantages which the island loses from the want of navigable 
rivers are more than compensated by the great number and ex- 
cellence of its harbors. Within the same distance, there are 
not in the world one-tenth part of the harbors which indent the 
shore of this favored isle. They number fifty in all, exclusive 
of many little bays which afford shelter and anchorage to small 
vessels. On the northern coast there are thirty-seven, of which 
eight, Bahia, Honda, Habana, Matanzas, Nuevitas, Naranjo, 
Nipe, Leviza and Tanamo, are wide, open bays, into which 
the largest ships might enter, and in which fleets might ride at 
anchor. In the harbor of Habana a thousand ships might lie 
completely land-locked in smooth water, when within a mile 
of them the stoutest vessel could not live one minute. Indeed, 
the formation of the greater number of these harbors is as re- 
markable as their frequent occurrence. They are generally 
circular or elliptical bays, with very narrow entrances ; their 
mouths in many cases being but from one to three hundred 
yards wide. This would give to forts and water batteries the 
entire command of the passage to and from these harbors, so 
that vessels once sheltered within them would be effectually pro- 
tected from the pursuit of any enemy not strong enough first 
to take the works which guard the inlet. Thus the entrance 
to the port of Habana is through a passage nearly a mile long 
and only about a musket shot across; and any fleet would be 
cut to pieces which should attempt the passage while the Moro, 
the Cabanas and the Punta, were in the hands of the enemy. 
The harbors on the south side of the island number thirteen, of 
which five, Puerto Escondido, Guantanamo, Santiago de Cuba, 
Masio, and Jagua, are practicable for ships of the line. But 
as any of these fifty harbors afford easy passage and complete 
protection to brigs and schooners, the immense advantages of 
the island in a commercial and naval point of view are evident 
to the most superficial eye. To us of the United States, lack- 
ing as we do a single first-rate harbor from the mouth of the 
Potomac to that of the Mississippi, and having on that far- 
stretching seaboard only two or three of inferior qualifications, 
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the possession of Cuba, with her bay-indented shores, com- ; 
manding ‘the entrance to the Gulf through which passes the | 

' commerce of our great Western valley and that of California,— 

commanding, too, all our southern sea-coast, and able to shelter iq 

navies which could ruiv us, and fleets of privateers which i 


could sting us into madness,—to us, the possession of such an 
island, so situated, were it nothing but a heap of barren rocks, 
would produce such a change in our maritime position, that 
the question of its destiny is to us one of the very highest mo- 
inent. 

The narrowness of the island, together with this plentiful 
provision of harbors, make facilities of internal communication 
of less comparative importance than would otherwise be the j 
case. But the surface of the country is such that it can be | 
traversed by railways at a small expense for engineers’ work. 

The rise from the shore to the mountains is so gradual that it \ 
requires but little skill and labor to lay rails to their very bases 
upon an easily practicable grade ; and the facilities for the mak- 
ing of ordinary roads could not be greater. True, the number of 
railways is very small, and the highways are the worst in the 
world ; as bad, indeed, as ignorance and sloth can make them. { 
The possibility or the propriety of making good turnpike roads 
seems never to have occurred to the inert Creole; and the 
Spaniard, who, whether government officer or private citizen, 
only uses the island to get as much money from it as he can, 
cares little whether the Creole is bogged in his travel or not. 
At the present day the railways, which are gradually stretch- 
ing through the northwestern portion of the island, are, of 
course, used entirely as the means of passing from one district 
to another. But these railways are all laid out, made, con- 
ducted, and even the very engines upon them driven, by 
Americans or Englishmen, without whose aid the whole coun- 
try would still be almost impassable for half the year together. 


If Spain relaxed her feeble grasp of Cuba in favor of either 
America or England, five years would not elapse before a net- 
work of iron would weave itself over the island, and its inhab- 
itants‘and its produce would be whirled by the locomotive from 
Baracoa at the East to Habana in the West in a shorter time 
than it now takes them to creep from the plantations to the 
seacoast. The great facilities for internal communication 
make Cuba a sure possession in the hands of any first-rate 
power. Should England, France, or the United States ever pos- 
sess it, with such rapidity could all the military force upon it 
be concentrated, that no commanding post upon it could be 
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taken save at such an expense of blood and treasure as would 
deter even a Napoleon from the attempt. The English did 
take Habana in 1778, it is true: but that was before the in- 
vention of railways and telegraphs; and it was taken not from 
Englishmen, or Frenchmen, or Americans, but from Spaniards. 
To its other advantages of position and conformation it adds this 
most important one; the consideration of which is, of course, 
of equal importance to us whether we suppose the island to 
fall into our hands or those of any other first-rate power. 

The soii of Cuba rests upon a calcareous formation which 
covers the whole island, and constitutes the very mountains 
which divide it from one end to the other. This soil is ofthree 
kinds ; the white, red and black. Of these the red is the most 
fertile; but all of it is productive almost beyond that of any 
other country, and of land of the very highest quality for eul- 
tivation the island possesses thirty-four millions five hundred 
thousand acres. Hitherto but a comparatively small portion 
of this has been made productive ; and of that which has been 
cultivated, only a very few acres have been thoroughly worked. 
Abandoned estates are of frequent oceurrence. They have 
been worked out; and though not a foot of them has been 
turned up to the sun six inches from the surface since Noah’s 
flood, and consequently their productive powers are not only 
unexhausted, but are yet to be developed in the hands of the 
skilful agriculturist, so cheap and spontaneously fertile is 
land, and so dear is labor, that it is more profitable to buy and 
plant a new plantation than to spend even a moderate amount 
of labor to develop the resources of an old one. The sugar- 
cane, the great staple of the country, requires to be planted 
but once in nine years, and is by far the most profitable crop 
which the soil will produce. Above five hundred and fifty 
millions of pounds of this article of luxury are now annually 
exported from the island, which, if under proper cultivation, 
would be able, of itself, to supply the saccharine needs of the 
entire world. Coffee has until recently been next in impor- 
tance to sugar in the list of the staples of Cuba. The annual 
exports cannot be much less than forty millions of pounds. 
But it is far more difficult of cultivation than sugar, is more 
liable to injury, and requires more expenditure of labor for less 
return in money. The slaves, strange as it may seem to us, 
much prefer to work in the sugar-fields than to gather coffee, 
spread it for drying and clean it for the market. The culture 
of coffee has therefore recently been regarded with less favor- 
able eyes than heretofore ; and is in fact so sensibly declining 
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that the probabilities are it will soon follow that of cotton and 
indigo, which no longer engage the attention of many planters. 
Tobacco has been said not to be a profitable crop to the culti- 
vator; but this opinion was expressed before the price of this 
noxious weed had reached the point which now alarms all con- 
sumers of the true Habana cigar. The cultivation of this 
staple is rapidly increasing; and tobacco planting and cigar 
making are now recognized as rapid roads to wealth in Cuba. 
The annual amount exported from the island, in a raw or man- 
ufactured state, must now be valued at nearly four millions of 
dollars. It is remarkable that the cultivation of tobacco em- 
ploys the only white labor known to Cuba. ‘The best tobacco, 
that which is used in making the very finest cigars, is raised 
in the Vuelta di Abajo, a district which lies near to and west of 
Habana. From some peculiarity of the soil, the climate or 
the manner of cultivation, it possesses qualities which are 
found in that produced in no other part of the island. It is 
raised altogether upon small estates, where the owner and 
his sons, never over rich, frequently work in the tobacco fields 
with their negroes ; and it is remarkable that here the greatest 
discontent under the tyranny of Spain has shown itself; that 
it was here that Gen. Lopez expected the warmest welcome, 
the heartiest assistance, and it was here that he was—disap- 
pointed. Little else of consequence, except wax of excellent 
quality, is raised for exportation ; but Indian corn, rice, beans, 
plantains and all tropical fruits are produced in such profusion 
that the poorest inhabitant of the island can never know the 
want of food. Indeed, so cheap are the necessaries of life that 
the free negroes and mulattoes will not work, and with their 
limited wants need not. ‘The climate is such that they need 
no houses, and that the extent of their wardrobes need be 
measured only by their sense of decency; the plantains and 
the rice which are required to sustain life can be had almost 
for the asking; and why should they work ? 

The forests of Cuba, which are of vast extent, are a source 
of wealth which is comparatively untouched. Mahogany, 
though not of the finest quality, abounds ; the quantity and 
variety of trees fit for the use of the cabinet-maker seem inex- 
haustible, and thousands of tons of ship timber of the most 
serviceable kind rot yearly upon the hill-sides of this favored 
island. ‘The mineral wealth of the island is figuratively, as 
well as literally, hidden. It is not known to possess any stores 
of gold and silver; and, judging from its geological formation, 
it probably does not; but that it is rich in copper, the success 
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of an English company at the mines of Santiago, and of au 
American company at those of Santa Clara, affords the amplest 
evidence. ‘The forests afford ample means of smelting the 
ore, and were these to be exhausted, coal-beds of sufficient ex- 
cellence and extent to supply all mining needs have been dis- 
covered near Habana. At the present day, the means of inland 
transportation are so limited, that it is more profitable to buy 
coal which is brought from England and America by the sugar 
ships as ballast, than to use that which is produced upon the 
island. But this state of things, it is obvious, would not con- 
tinue if the island were under other government than that of 
Spain. From this consideration of her productions, it follows 
that whoever possesses Cuba will exercise great control over one 
of the most important staples of commerce. If we obtain the isl- 
and, we shall to all intents and purposes hold the absolute con- 
trol of three of the most important productions of the soil ; for the 
cotton, the sugar and the tobacco which are raised in other places 
than our Southern States and Cuba, have hardly an appreciable 
influence in the markets of the world. England well knows the 
added power which this would give us; and if she can, we 
may be sure that she will prevent this accession to the strength 
of her great commercial rival. Add to the sugar and the 
tobacco, the mineral and forest wealth of Cuba,—just that which 
England most covets for her manufacturing and shipping inter- 
est, and what would she not risk for their possession, if she 
supposed that we would consent that she should grasp them ? 
We, who own the valley of the Mississippi, the forests of the 
Alleghanies, and the mines of Pennsylvania, Lake Superior and 
California, are rich enough to do without Cuba, even teeming as 
she is with wealth ; but can we do without the harbors which 
go with this wealth; and above all, if we can do without them, 
can we let another, as strong as we are, hold them? 

The political condition of Cuba is indeed deplorable. The 
tyrannical rule to which it is subjected is almost without a 
parallel in modern times. Certainly the governments of Tur- 
key, Russia or Austria, are liberal compared with that of Spain 
in her island colony. It may be true, as the Spanish authori- 
ties, both insular and peninsular, assure us, that this form 
of government is best suited to the Cubans, that it adapts 
itself to their habits of thought and feeling, and that if the 
pressure of absolute rule were removed from them, they would 
feel neglected rather than favored, abandoned rather than 
liberated : but, however true this may be, (and we shall pre- 
sently see exactly how true it is,) it does not alter the fact that 
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the government of Cuba is less responsible, more arbitrary, less 
directed to the needs of the governed, and more to those of the 
governing, than any other in the civilized world. The politi- 
cal history of Cuba commences properly at as recent a period 
as 1812, when, at the proclamation of the constitution in Spain, 
the people of all the colonies were placed, as to representation, 
upon the same ground of citizenship with the inhabitants of 
the mother country. At this time Cuba sent representatives to 
the Chamber of Deputies ; it had a Provincial Assembly of its 
own, a militia, an uncontrolled press, and trial by jury. This 
liberty, it must be confessed, did not operate favorably upon 
the social and moral condition of the island Liberty became 
unrestrained license. Law was not respected; religion was 
derided, and the restraints of morality and decency disregarded. 
A single elective assembly, chosen directly by and from a people 
composed of heterogeneous and too often radically debased ma- 
terial, was ill adapted to control the internal affairs of a coun- 
try like Cuba. Thousands of tyrants usurped the place of one, 
Right was disregarded at the dictates of caprice, and the pos- 
session of property did not secure its undisturbed enjoyment. 
A rigid rule was much more to be desired than this unbridled 
popular license, and those who desired such a change did not 
wait many years before their wishes were acceded to, though 
in the end, it proved that they but changed one grievous 
evil for another. In ISLS, the restrictions on Cuban commerce 
being removed, the affairs of the island began to prosper, and 
instead of being a charge upon the home treasury, as she had 
been theretofore, she began to augment considerably the na- 
tional revenue, and an army of twenty-five thousand men sent 
to garrison her forts, although it arrived in a wretched condi- 
tion, was in a few years brought into a fine state of discipline, 
well equipped, and supported without expense to Spain. But 
in this prosperity was hidden the ruin of the island. Spain 
discovered that her colony could furnish money and support an 
army; and thenceforth she quartered an army upon it which 
should ensure its fealty while its wealth was wrung from its 
unwilling hands. Cuba has, since that time, been the treasure- 
house of the royal family of Spain and of its dependents. So 
frequent were the needs of the court, and so entirely were 
those needs supplied by exactions from the island, that finally 
it came to be looked upon only as a mine, to be worked for the 
wealth it contained—a rich Jew in a dungeon, to be tortured 
into the disbursement of treasure by the bold and needy power 
which had confined and crippled it. 
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Cuba shared the vicissitudes of the mother country during 
the eventful period which elapsed between 1808 and 1837, and 
was always faithful to her allegiance. However great the 
changes of the form or spirit of the government, however ex- 
acting or tyrannical were the particular measures with re- 
gard to her, she was always loyal and submissive. She well 
earned the title which heads all the vice-royal proclamations, 
and floats in a label around the royal arms wherever they are 
displayed, on walls, or on official papers within her limits,— 
** Siempre feal isla de Cuba.” But, although after the resto- 
ration of the Bourbons in 1824, she shut her eyes to the strug- 
gle for the old consitution in Mexico, and turned resolutely 
from the offer which that province and Colombia made, fo give 
her liberty and independent existence, she was treacherously 
repaid for her unswerving loyalty. Revolutionary acts and 
tendencies in other colonies, from which she was entirely free, 
were made the excuse for issuing an arbitrary decree, which, 
although evidently intended for an emergency, has been kept 
unrevoked since that time, and in truth has been more rigidly 
enforced of late years than it was immediately after its pro- 
mulgation. A royal order, dated May 28th, 1825, was ad- 
dressed to Vives, then Captain-General, from which the fol- 
lowing is an extract :— 

‘* It has pleased His Majesty, in conformity with the advice 
of his Council of Ministers, to authorize your Excellency, fully 
investing you with the whole extent of power which by the 
royal ordinances is granted to the Governors of besieged 
towns. In consequence thereof, His Majesty most amply and 
unrestrictedly authorizes your Excellency not only to remove 
from that island such persons, holding offices under this gov- 
ernment or not, whatever their rank, class, or situation in life 
may be, whose residence there you may believe to be prejudi- 
cial, or whose public or private conduct may appear suspicious 
to you, employing in their stead faithful servants of His Ma- 
jesty who fully merit your Excellency’s confidence, but also 
to suspend the execution of any and all the royal orders or 
general decrees in all the different branches of the administra- 
tion, or in any part of them, as your Excellency may think it 
conducive to the royal service ; it being in every case required 
that such measures shall be temporary, and that your Excel- 
lency shall make a report of them for His Majesty’s sovereign 
approval.” 

It will be seen that by this decree Cuba was placed under 
martial law; and this condition of things, the existence of 
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which even for a few weeks or days is considered, under the 
most despotic governments, as a calamity only endurable as 
the preventive to those more dire, has remained in Cuba to this 
day. The Captain-General’s will is supreme. He has, it is 
true, a certain responsibility to the crown, but if he be active 
in supplying the needs of the crown, his responsibility to it 
need not weigh heavily upon his spirit, no matter what enor- 
mities he may choose to commit. By virtue of this decree he 
can imprison, banish whom he pleases, or deny the protection of 
any law and the plaines+ awards of justice to any person on the 
island ; and not a few Captains-General have availed themselves 
freely of the oppressive power thus bestowed upon them. Vives, 
to whom the order was directed, was not one of these. Under 
his wise and paternal rule, and the honorable and skilful ad- 
ministration of the treasury by the Conde de Villanneva, a man 
who united remarkable integrity, benevolence, wisdom, and 
energy, and to whom Cuba, and especially Habana, owes a 
debt of gratitude which she never can sufficiently acknow- 
ledge,—under these excellent men no very wrongful advan- 
tage was taken of this decree, and the island continued to 
prosper, even in spite of the incessant and continually aug- 
menting demands for contributions to the Home treasury. But 
Vives was soon succeeded by Tacon, who was made Captain- 
General in 1834. acon was an unmitigated tyrant ; and to 
him Cuba owes her utter degradation and enslavement. He 
had a certain vigor and promptness in action, coupled with an 
inflexible will, which made him an excellent Chief of Police at 
a time when Cuba was much in need of such a functionary. 
The dreadful social and municipal disorders which were the 
disgrace of the island, and the terror of its inhabitants, were 
soon corrected by him, and with an iron hand. Robbery and 
assassination, which had stalked the streets in open day, soon 
shrank away affrighted from the insatiable garrote ; and where 
before a man could not walk in the sunlight but with his finger on 
the trigger of his pistol,a woman, whose jewelry would purchase 
an estate, could pass unharmed at midnight. But even in se- 
curing this desirable end, he and his subordinates were guilty 
of the most outrageous acts of tyranny and injustice, and it is 
beyond a doubt that many suffered under the garrote who 
were sacrificed only to his desire to inspire the whole commu- 
nity with terror of his name. Even his plans for the embel- 
lishment and improvement of Habana were conducted with 
the most brutal and oppressive disregard of private rights ; for 
he scrupled at nothing. 
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He soon discovered that he might play the tyrant with im- 
punity, if he would but send home ample contributions of 
money ; and he thereupon devoted himself to the treble task of 
supplying the royal treasury, enriching himself and his crea- 
tures, and reducing the Cubans to a condition of abject, unre- 
sisting slavery, so that they neither could nor would resist his 
exacting tyranny. ‘To this end he availed himself to the full 
of the power given by the decree of 1825: and regarding all 
those who questioned the propriety of any of his acts as ene- 
mies to the king, he relieved himself, the island, and their fa- 
milies of their presence without hesitation or remorse. Mean- 
while, by pouring money into the royal coffers, and by reports 
of conspiracies discovered and frustrated, he obtained great 
credit in Spain, and finally was enabled to procure the passage 
of an act which was the last protection needed for his tyranny, 
and all that was necessary to the complete degradation of the 
island. In the year 1837 the Spanish Cortes deprived Cuba 
of her representation in that body, and reduced her to the low- 
est point of colonial dependence and servitude. This oppress- 
ive act of legislation being in direct violation of two articles of 
the newly-adopted constitution, which provided for colonial as 
well as peninsular representation in the national councils, it is 
not to be wondered at, that upon the proclamation of this con- 
stitution by Gen. Lorenzo, at St. Jago de Cuba, Tacon took 
active measures to crush a movement so threatening to his ar- 
bitrary rule. He assumed Lorenzo’s designs to be revolution- 
ary, and with a great display of activity commenced the fitting 
out of an expensive expedition against the eastern part of the 
island. He also did not forget to put in practice his usual 
tactics at home ; but his accusations and pretended revelations 
were so preposterous that they were received with suspicion 
even at the Spanish Court. His conduct was investigated, 
and the result of the examination was such that even Spanish 
justice demanded his recall, although he was in no other man- 
ner disgraced. But, nevertheless, though Cuba was rid of one 
tyrant, she was not rid of tyranny. The individual suffered, 
not the principle ; and, in spite of the removal of acon, Cuba 
was not only deliberately deprived of all voice in the national 
councils, but even of the right to administer her own local 
affairs. 

In this condition she has remained to the present day. The 
restrictions upon the liberty of her citizens, and the exactions 
to which they are subjected, are almost incredible. The po- 
lice is of the most rigorous description, and acts for the re- 
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straint rather than the protection of the people. The island 
swarms with troops, who, civil and courteous enough while 
they are treated with deference, become insolent and brutal to 
whomsoever irritates them in the least degree ; and to resist or 
resent their insolence, or even their violence, is to risk the dun- 
geon. ‘The inhabitants are not permitted to travel frem one 
place to another, to change their place of residence in either 
city or country, to receive stranger or friend under their roofs 
for a solitary night, without obtaining a license for the pur- 
pose. Even the right of petition is denied to them, for a 
petition signed by more than two is regarded as prima facie 
evidence of sedition. Limited as are the provisions for edu- 
cation in the island, by a royal order made some years ago, 
and still in force, Cubans are forbidden to send their chil- 
dren to the United States to be educated. Those Cuban 
youths who have received the benefits of our institutions of 
learning have been sent abroad by their parents under the pre- 
tence of ill health. 

The taxation to which the island is subjected is grievous 
beyond parallel. The tariff is of the most oppressive nature, 
and goods exported, as well as those imported, pay heavy du- 
ties. The duty on American flour is 39.75 per barrel; this 
prohibitory tax upon the staff of life being imposed with the 
double object of discouraging trade with this country, and pro- 
viding a market for the grain of the peninsula. Wheaten 
bread is a luxury in Cuba. But the exactions at the Custom- 
House, grievous as they are, do not operate so oppressively as 
the direct taxation to which the island is subjected. Upon 
every possession which man can have, almost every act which 
he can perform, and some in which he is an impassive, invol- 
untary agent, a tax is laid. ‘The Cuban is taxed if he 
keeps his property, he is taxed when he sells it, and taxed if 
he gives it. He is taxed if he keeps a shop, and taxed if he 
sells without keeping a shop. He pays a tax on his promises 
to pay, and a tax if he is not able to keep his promise ; a tax 
on his mortgage, and a tax on his bond ; a tax on the bulls of 
the pope, and a tax on his own bulls, and on his cows and 
oxen as well; a tax on his meat, and a tax on his fish; a tax 
on his uniform (though this amounts to little, for few Cubans ~ 
can get a uniform for which to be taxed), and a tax on his 
empty title, if he receive one ; a tax for permission to go any- 
where or do anything ; a tax to be married, and a tax on his 
death, if he leave money enough to pay a tax ; but it is worthy 
of remark that he is not yet taxed for being born. ‘The amount 
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wrung from the inhabitants of the island yearly has been com- 
puted, by those who have examined the subject carefully, to 
be twenty-five millions of dollars. Thus is Cuba oppressed in 
every possible way, and every possible means used to make 
the tyranny withering and debasing. She is provided at short 
intervals with viceroys, whose chief object in coming to rule 
over her is to drain her of gold by a bold and well-planned 
system of robbery and plunder, and who are endowed with 
ample power to reduce her to helplessness while they pursue 
their nefarious designs. Only one Captain-General has of 
late years been an honorable exception to these remarks, and 
he was soon removed, as far too good for his place—Don Jose 
de la Concha. Is it needful to speak here of the reasons why 
Cubans should desire independent political existence or annex- 


ation to any civilized government under the sun? Are they 


not already written ? 

The social aspect of Cuba presents little to satisfy, and not 
much to interest the thoughtful observer of mankind. The 
white inhabitants of the island may be divided, socially as 
well as politically, into two categories,—those of insular and 
those of peninsular birth. Indeed, it is difficult for those who 
have not seen it to estimate the difference between the Spaniard 
born in the mother country and the Spaniard born in the 
colony, even if the latter be the son of the former. Birth upon 
the island rarely fails to create 2 wide diversity of interests, 
feelings, and character, even between members of the same 
family and generation, of which 4 portion first saw the light in 
Old Spain. The latter think more highly of themselves than 
of their Creole brothers; and these recognize the distinc- 
tion, and submit to it, without, however, acquiescing in 
it. The Old Spaniard has not the quiet, submissive manner 
which is one remarkable characteristic of the Creole; and 
though both are courteous and kind to their equals and in- 
feriors in the ordinary intercourse of life, the Old Spaniard 
more frequently acts the bully and the brute to those against 
whom he has ill-feeling, and whom he has in his power. The 
Old Spaniard prides himself upon his peninsular birth, and cen- 


_ tres all his interests and affections in the mother country ; the 


Creole, though he knows no such pride, and indeed feels de- 
spondingly that he is of no country, and has no nationality, 
still clings with meek affection to his native land, and cherishes 
a dormant hate for the arrogant Iberian. 

The Catalonians are the locusts that prey upon Cuba. The 
Catalonian is the Yankee of Old Spain. Shrewd, thrifty even 
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to penuriousness, patient, painstaking, and addicted to com- 
merce, he lacks only the industry and the general intelligence 
of his New England prototype. The shopkeepers of Habana 
and the other cities are all Catalonians; so are most of the 
members of the large mercantile houses ; so are all the pedlars. 
They come to the island, not with the design of settling there, 
but merely to make a fortune as quickly as possible, which 
fortune they intend to spend or enjoy in Europe. They are 
almost invariably successful in about ten years. Meanwhile, 
as they prosper, they send to Spain for some cousin or nephew, 
or young friend, who follows them to the island, and assumes 
a confidential position in the shop cr counting-house, as the 
case may be, and is ready to take the business and make his 
fortune when his relative retires. For your Catalonian is clan- 
nish, and again Yankee-like, in his disposition to throw all 
places of profit and trust, over which he can acquire control, 
into the hands of his kith and kin. The result of this clannish 
feeling among the Catalonians, and of their contempt for Cuban 
citizenship, is, that the island is continually drained of no in- 
considerabie portion of its hard cash by a succession of these 
mercantile Jasons, who visit it only to get what they can out 
of it, while they spend as little as possible in it. These Cata- 
lonians act together on all questions ; and their unbroken in- 
fluence is invariably against the Creoles. 

Education is almost entirely neglected in Cuba; by which 
it is not to be understood that there are no well-instructed 
Cubans. On the contrary, there are many thoroughly edu- 
cated and highly accomplished men to be met with among the 
higher and wealthier class; but these bear an exceedingly 
small proportion to those who are the very reverse, even in 
those very circles ; and considered with regard to the popula- 
tion, they are as a drop of knowledge in a sea of ignorance. The 
Cubans who do not live in the cities know very little which 
has not direct reference to their own occupation, and even 
those dwelling under urban influences pass little time over 
newspapers and books. 

Religion has of late years been utterly neglected. Gentle- 
men in Cuba do not go to church, and are not expected to do 
so. Priests abound who disgrace their calling by lives so dis- 
solute and knavish that they almost beget a belief in the pre- 
posterous stories of the Deeamerone, or the Cent Nouvelles Nou- 
velles; and religious ceremonies are so frequent, that the shortest 
sojourn in the island can scarcely fail to give the traveller an 
opportunity to see with what little reverence they are regarded. 
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The tone of morals is not high; though the number of those 
who openly lead scandalous lives is less than it was even ten 
years ago. Assassinations are still frequent. Three or four 
take place weekly in Habana ; where, however, it was not un- 
common before Tacon’s time tosee half a dozen bodies a day expos- 
ed for recognition, in addition to those whose friends were known. 
It is but just to say that the knife is now rarely used by the 
Cuban himself ; there being mulattoes and free negroes enough 
who can be cheaply hired to put a disagreeable man out of the 
way. It is generally known who is the instigator of a murder, 
even though it is impossible to prove it, and very difficult even to 
show who committed the deed; for the course of Spanish law is 
such that to be a witness is to suffer a fate only lessdread ful than 
that of a condemned criminal. If a murder be committed in 
the open streets, the unfortunate victim falls with only his as- 
sassin near him; every one near flying him, not to be present 
at the arrest of the murderer. 

In only two respects will the morality of the Cubans bear 
eulogy ; these are their honorable dealing, and their general 
kindness to their slaves. Promissory notes or obligations for 
debt are comparatively little used in minor transactions. For 
instance, a vessel arrives, and her cargo is announced for sale. 
The dealers meet upon the long wharf, buy such parcels as 
they wish for cash, and the goods are immediately sent to their 
shops. But ‘ for cash’ in Habana, means on the next Satur- 
day ; and if the purchase be made on Monday morning, no 
account is rendered or evidence of debt given, no memoran- 
dum made except of the amount due; and this is always 
promptly paid on Saturday unless the purchaser has become 
bankrupt, which can rarely happen in Habana. In another 
way this confidence is singularly shown. There are no banks 
in Cuba, and debts are always paid in bullion ; hence the mer- 
chants of Habana, Matanzas, and the other towns, have fre- 
quent necessity to send bags of gold from one part of the island 
to the other. This they do by means of the coasting vessels. The 
debtor hearing that a vessel is about to leave for a certain port 
near which his creditor lives, takes his bag of ounces to the 
captain with a request that he will deliver it ; which the cap- 
tain is always happy to do, and take ‘thank you’ for his 
pains. He gives no receipt for the money when he receives it, 
and takes none when he pays it. He may have been a pirate, 
and more than probably is a slaver, but the gold is as safe as 
if it were in the Sub-Treasury ; and yet the same man who 
discharges this gratuitous office of trust so scrupulously, would 
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hardly hesitate to knife the man who should doubt his honor 
by taking the simple precaution, dictated by business routine, 
of asking a receipt for a large sum of money. 

The Cuban treats his slave kindly. The almost filial senti- 
ment which the latter used to cherish for his master has disap- 
peared, it is true; but still, if Cuba should be annexed to this 
republic, and the slave trade consequently suppressed, causing 
the transfer of a large number of the slaves in our Southern 
States to that island, there can be hardly a doubt that the 
greater portion of the negroes who change masters will be the 
gainers. Slaves have, in the first place, much greaier facili- 
ties for purchasing their freedom in Cuba than with us. If a 
slave there have accumulated a sum which he thinks should 
purchase his freedom, and his master refuse to accept it, he can 
have his value determined by appraisement, and if his means 
be sufficient, his master must sell him his freedom; should 
they fall short, they must be received as an instalment. The 
necessary funds for this purpose are much more easily obtained 
in Cuba than in our Southern States, owing to the greater 
freedom with which money is spent and given, the more fre- 
quent opportunities which the slave has of earning money, and 
the drawings in the government lottery. Ifaslave draw a prize 
of five hundred dollars, his master is obliged to receive it for his 
freedom,—no matter what may be his value. It is a fact that 
the slave in Cuba is protected by law in the enjoyment of his 
slave’s rights, and that these are greater than they are in our 
Southern States, and infinitely greater than those he enjoyed in 
his African home; for it should not be forgotten that the ne- 
gro is born to a slavery so hopeless and crushing, extending 
with such absolute power to his very life, that the worst bon- 
dage in the Western Hemisphere is, in comparison, a state of 
comfort and of social and political freedom. ‘To state this, is 
not to defend or palliate the crime of carrying human beings 
into slavery. But be the slave in better or worse position in 
Cuba than at home, or in the United States, the demand for 
his labor upon that island and the consequent continuance of 
the traffic through the connivance of Spain will, by making 
England indifferent to the rights of the mother country, do 
more to further the desire of the Creoles for freedom than any 
other influence now acting upon their future. 

But although, in this examination of ths condition of Cuba, 
reasons enough have appeared why the Creoles should strive 
for the independence of the island, and its annexation to this 
Republic, and why we, at least, cannot consent to her transfer 
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to any other power, the question still arises, —have the 
Cubans that longing for freedom, and that determination to 
achieve it, which only can make them worthy of it, and with- 
out which they do not merit either aid or comfort from the 
people of other nations. Unfortunately for their cause, most 
of the evidence on this point is against them. About two 
years ago, a handful of adventurers, relying on assurances of 
universal disaffection and a general disposition for rebellion 
throughout the island, received from those who professed to be 
empowered to speak for its native inhabitants, left our shores 
for those of Cuba, expecting that the Islanders would rise in a 
mass to welcome and join their deliverers. But the very men 
whom they came to free shunned them, persecuted them, and 
allowed them to perish miserably from hunger, exposure, and 
fatigue. The only kind offices which they received before 
entering their dungeon in the Punta were from the very 
oppressors whose lives or whose ruin they had sought, and to 
whose overwhelming numbers, s‘arvation, disease, and despair 
drove them to surrender. Had the Cubans risen then, as it 
had been promised for them that they would, and as, were 
they of the stuff of which freemen are made, they would have 
risen, or had twenty-five hundred Americans, wielding such 
rifles as crack by thousands along our frontier, well oflicered, 
and with proper munitions, and six such field-pieces as turned 
the day at Buena Vista, landed at Bahia Honda, instead 
of the ill-armed, unprovisioned, distracted little band of 
men who found themselves abandoned on that shore,—had 
either of these alternatives taken place, there is little doubt 
that some other flag than that of Her Most Christian Majesty, 
Q.D.G., would now be flying from the Moro. The Cubans 
know this. It has become an ever present consciousness with 
them that the men who, in August, 1851, were shot apon 
Atares, or toiled, famished and fevered, over inhospitable hills, 
found that the men whom they caine to succor were not 
worth fighting for. ‘The Cubans not only know this well, but 
they know that we know it. Hence, having no confidence in 
themselves, and seeking aid from their nearest and strongest 
neighbors, they strive, by continual announcements of con- 
spiracy, or by making believe at rebellion, to persuade us in 
this country that they are earnestly doing something for their 
own salvation. Thus they hope to efface the impression which 
their former conduct produced, and to bring over the two or 
three thousand ‘ Anglo-Saxons of the North’ who could do so 
much to effect political changes on the Island. 
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But they need not only champions, but monitors. They 
want us to think as well as fight for them; and could the 
succeed in bringing over enough American hands to lift the 
Spanish yoke from their necks, they would not only attain the 
object of their desires, but attain it in *!:¢ manner most desira- 
ble for themselves. The best informed, most judicious men 
of the Creole party are opposed to any movement for the 
liberation of the Island, in which there is not an essential and 
preponderating Anglo-Saxon element. Taught by experience, 
they feel that they are unfit for freedom, save under the con- 
trolling influence of those in whose breasts it is indigenous, 
and who have cooler, more practical, better balanced brains 
than theirs. They dread to be left alone with Liberty, lest 
they should commit some shocking outrage on her. It is not 
only a lack of daring and determination which causes them to 
seek aid from America: they want Americans to lean upon 
after they are taken from the gyves; else they would stagger 
to perdition. Oppressed as they are, the Creoles have quite 
as much liberty as they deserve, and about as much as they 
know how to use. Men who merit freedom will achieve 
itor not live without it. Were the native Cubans inborn free- 
men, they would contend against the despotism which crushes 
them, if they went into the fight armed only with their sugar 
knives. When they do this, or something like it, we shall be- 
lieve that they are in earnest ; but not much before. 

Cuba, if it become ours by direct means, must be tranferred 
to us by purchase. At the price which was once spoken of, it 
would be literally dirt cheap, and in the hands of Americans 
would pay for itself in a few years; and the necessary cessa- 
tion of the slave trade, and the consequent demand for negroes 
on the Island, would produce such a diminution in the black 
population of our Southern States as would leave two or three 
of the most Northern practically free. Beyond this point the 
Cuban question has new aspects, which we are not now called 
upon to consider. When Spain, from whatever cause, cannot 
hold the Island, if it cannot remain independent it must fall 
into our hands, because by all right it should; and to that 
time we willingly postpone the discussion of the consequences 
of the annexation, for with the advantages of that day will 
also come its all-sufficient evil. 


John Randolph. 


JOHN RANDOLPH. 


The Life of John Randolph of Roanoke. By Hven A. 
Garuanp. 2 vols. 12mo, pp. 311, 375. D. Appleton & 
Co. New York: 1851. 


Ivy is a conspicuous feature in this book, that there is not a 
single great statesman of our country alluded to—from Gene- 
ral Washington down to those who were on the stage at 
the period of the death of Randolph, including alike >Fed- 
eralist and Republican—from whose name something has 
not been detracted. In forming our estimate of the book, this 
fact will speak for itself. The judicious reader will perceive 
from it, that everything has been made to yield to an infatua- 
tion—a preconceived, unsound desire, to make John Randolph, 
in his political character, a man of such wisdom, as could not 
err; to represent him as profound, above all other men, in the 
opinions he held, as to the nature and extent of the powers of 
our government under the constitution. This, it seems to us, 
evidently is done, that the author may proclaim to the fullest 
extent, the State Rights faith, as the only true faith—its apos- 
tles, the only very wise men in the land. 

This detracts in no inconsiderable degree from the merits of 
the biography. It is to be regretted, as the book is otherwise 
full of interest, as a picture of the life of a remarkable man ; 
aman singular in all his characteristics—of a great, though 
erratic genius,—of diversified and elegant capacities,—a rare 
scholar in our literature, and gifted with a remarkable elo- 
quence, coupled with an extraordinary power of sarcasm and 
wit, both in public speaking and in corversation. 

The opening chapters present to us, instructively, the boy- 
hood and early manhood of Randolph; and show forth the life 
of the old times in Virginia,—the habits, manners, style of 
living, the old residences, the elegant and bountiful hospitali- 
ties, the well-bred and elevated characteristics of the old Low- 
lander in his palmy days, with a clearness and truthfulness 
of perception, combined with a just enthusiasm which com- 
mands our respect ; and which fills the mind with a delightful, 
though sad interest,—that strong interest which all mankind 
feel, in a just reproduction to the understanding of the glories 
of a renowned ancestry. 
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It is with regret, therefore, that we feel ourselves bound to 
speak in dispraise of the political portions of this work. It is 
not history. History is truth narrated ; and every thing that 
falls short of this truth, is but the outpouring of the political 
partisan ; and as such, is to be unqualifiedly condemned, when 
it is placed before us as a history of the times. 

But it is not with this part of the book that we in- 
tend now chiefly to concern ourselves. To all thoughtful 
men, who are at all acquainted with the political history of our 
country, it will condemn itself in this particular. Whoever 
has read what so clear and truthful a mind as Chief Justice 
Marshall’s has given to us upon the State affairs of Washing- 
ton’s administration, will not be very likely to have the 
views and opinions drawn from that well of truth undefiled, 
altered in the slightest degree ; nor his just understanding of 
our history since that day, at all disturbed or altered by these 
distempered disquisitions drawn, as the writer admits them to be, 
from partisan -ources, and especially from so partisan a source 
as the pages of the ‘‘ Richmond Enquirer ; ”’—a paper certainly 
very deep in all the Jeffersonian democratic denunciation of 
our earlier days, against the wise, deliberate, and just actions 
of Washington and his friends, when they were at the head of 
the government, and filled with the same order of denun- 
ciation against every man who has since aimed to guide the 
country in the path trodden by the feet of Washington. 

But, as we have said, it is not with these things that 
we are about to engage now. We are about to perform 
what we hold to be a duty,—a duty of vindication towards a 
great revolutionary name, which we conceive our author to 
have unjustly assailed. Our purpose is to hold a reckoning 
with him for the chapter which is headed ‘ Patrick Henry ;” 
a chapter in which we find every thing to condemn, nothing 
to praise. Every sentence that it contains we consider as 
dishonoring the memory of the great old patriot and orator,— 
as an endeavor to detract from the value of his name, in con- 
tradiction to the best and most authentic information in re- 
gard tohim. And to what end? It is apparent—as apparent 
as if the book had been avowedly written for the purpose—to 
no other end, than that a blind and bigoted faith in the theory 
of State Rights may be maintained and upheld by the author. 

The just fame of a great and a good man is dear to every 
honorable mind,—dear, every where over the land, is the 
name of Patrick Henry,—deservedly dear; and, above all, is 
it dearly cherished in the hearts of his own immediate people ; 
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those who tread the soil and breathe the air of the State that 
was the glory and the pride of his heart. And whilst our 
rivers roll down their waters from the far mountains, until 
they mingle with the tides of the sea, the name of Patrick 
Henry will be preserved, asclear from all blemish of folly or 
weakness, asit is imperishable. Neither hatred, nor uncharitable- 
ness, nor unjust judgment, nor any other of the vilenesses of 
political intolerance and bigotry, will ever be permitted long 
to sully its noble purity. No injustice will escape rebuke, no 
unsound derogatory inference from his acts will be permitted, 
no unfairness of conclusion. As he lived, so will he be pro- 
claimed ; as he died, so will it be taken care that he shall live 
for posterity. 
Patrick Henry was a just, considerate, and right-minded 
man :—his soul filled with high and ennobling loves—and 
amongst these, a great and generous love of liberty; and 
though not marked extraordinarily by any subtle or acute logical 
power of mind, yet a man of such clear intuitions, the results 
of right reason, that he saw, at times, into the future, with 
such clearness of view, that his power has been justly likened 
to that of the Prophets of old. He was endowed by nature 
with a strong sense of what was true and right, and to this 
was joined a greatness of soul, that ever made him amongst 
the foremost in asserting and maintaining the truth and the 
right, whatever the self-sacrifice that might be required. Of 
this his noble life was an exemplification, first and last—first, 
in the part he took in the great achievement of the 
last century, the Independence of America —and last, as 
we shall presently show, in his dying efforts to maintain 
the honor and the laws of his country, as established by the 
constitution—that constitution which is the crowning glory 
of our ancestors. Such he was, over and above the great gift 
from Heaven, which he possessed—the gift of an unrivalled 
eloquence : that eloquence, which has been handed down to us 
of this generation, as being of wonderful power: that elo- 
quence, which made Mr. Jefferson declare that “he was the 
greatest orator that ever lived ’—which made Judge Iredell 
exclaim, ‘‘ Gracious Heaven, he is an orator indeed !”? which 
made John Randolph say, that ‘“‘he spake as never man 
spake,’’ which made the calm and dispassionate Madison say, 
‘that his voice reminded him of a trumpeter on the field of 
battle, calling the troops to a charge ;’’ which made Judge 
Chase, of Maryland, say to his colleague, after Henry had 
made his ever memorable speech in the old Congress of 74, 
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‘“ we might as well go home ; we are not able to legislate with 
these men: ”’ an eloquence which was impassioned sense, fer- 
vent wisdom, a bold, heroic outpouring of mind and soul, which 
made men, as they listened, think of him who 


“ Wielded at will that fierce democratie, 
Shook the arsenal, and fulmined over Greece— 
To Macedon and Artaxerxes’ throne ;"— 


that eloquence, to sum up all, which, every man in the land 
knows, was so powerful in arousing the heart of our people to 
the achievement of the Revolution,—the Revolution in which 
was cradled a greater liberty for all mankind,—in which was 
nursed, as in some storm-swept eyrie, the young bird of 
Jove, destined to a maturity of such unequalled strength and 
power of wing. 

But let us note the language of our author in reference to the 
great orator of Virginia : 

** Patrick Henry,’’ he exclaims, ‘‘ the advocate of the Alien 
and Sedition laws, the defender of federal measures leading to 
consolidation! Let the reader,” he continues, ‘‘ look back and 
contemplate his course in the Virginia Convention, called to 
ratify the Constitution—let him hear the eloquent defence of 
the Articles of Confederation, which had borne us safely through 
so many perils, and which needed only amendment, not anni- 
hilation—let him witness the ardent devotion to the State gov- 
ernment as the bulwark of liberty—the uncompromising opposi- 
tion to the new government, its consolidation, its destruction 
of State independence, its awful squintings towards monarchy 
—let him behold the vivid picture drawn by the orator of the 
patriot of ’76, and the citizen of ’88: then it was liberty ! give 
me liberty ! now the cry was energy, energy, give me a strong 
and energetic government—then let him turn and see the same 
man, in little more than ten years, stand forth, his prophecies 
all tending to rapid fulfilment, the advocate of the principles, 
the defender of the measures that had so agitated his mind 
and awakened his fears—let the reader meditate on these 
things, and have charity for the mutations of political opinion 
in his own day, which he so often unfeelingly denounces.” 

This is the opening fire of the book—the cannonading has be- 
gun, which is kept up to the end with such waste, not of the 
enemy, but of the author’s misdirected powder and ball. Here 
is the charge—that Patrick Henry had abandoned all the opin- 
ions and principles of his life—had weakly and basely (we 
shall show that the author so means it to be understood) 
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changed sides in politics—that from being the strong advocate 
of State Rights, he had now become shamefully the defender 
of federal measures leading to consolidation! Let us look 
somewhat minutely into this imputation, and see if we cannot 
destroy this poison, with the antidote of a little good sense—in 
the confused, yet strong words of Oliver Cromwell, see whether 
it will not be found very sufficient to judge between this man 
and reason. ‘To this end, let us go back to Patrick Henry, in 
the convention that assembled in Virginia to ratify the consti- 
tution. We shall see there good reason why Patrick Henry 
was now the advocate of measures leading to consolidation. 


In the first speech which Henry made in the convention, we 
find the following : - 


“That this is a consolidated yovernment, is demonstrably clear.” 

“1 have the highest veneration for those gentlemen; but, sir, give me leave to 
demand, what right have they to say, we the people ?” 

“Who authorized them to speak the language of we the people, instead of we the 
States? States are the characteristics and the soul of a confederation. If the 
States be not the agents of this compact, it must be one great, consolidated, na- 
tional government of the people of all the States.” 


Again : 


“Have they said we the States? Have they made a proposal of a compact be- 
tween States? If they had, this would be a confederation; it is, otherwise, most 
clearly, a consolidated government. The whole question turns, sir, on that poor 
little thing; the expression, we the people, festend of the States of America.” 


Again? 


“This government is so new, it wantsa name! I wish its other matters were 
as harmless as this, We are told, however, that, collectively taken, it is without 
an example! that it is national in this part, and federal in that part, de. We 
may be amused, if we please, by a treatise of political anatomy. In the brain, it 
is national; the stamina are fs Brot ope limbs are federal, others are national. 
The Senators are voted for by the State Legislatures; so far it is federal. Indi- 
viduals choose the members of the first branch ; here it is national. It is federal 
in conferring general powers, but national in retaining them. It is not to be 
supported by the States, the pockets of individuals are to be searched for its main- 
tenance. What signifies it to me, that you have the most curious anatomical de- 
scription of it in its creation? To all the common purposes of legislation, it is a 
great consolidation of government. You are not to have the right to legislate in 
any but trivial cases; you are not to touch private contracts; you are not to have 
the right of having armies in your own defence; you cannot be trusted with deal- 
i g out justice between man and man. What shall the States have to do? Take 
care of the poor, repair and make highways, erect bridges, and so on, and so on! 
Abolish the State Legislatures at once. What purposes should they be continued 
for? Our Legislature will indeed be a ludicrous speetacle—1S0 men marching in 
solemn, farcical procession, exhibiting a mournful proof of the lost liherty of their 
country, without the power of restoring it. But, sir, we have the consolation 
that it isa mixed government! That is, it will work sorely in your neck; but 
you will have some comfort by saying that it was a federal government in its 
origin.” 
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“It is now confessed that the new government is national. There is not a 
single federal feature in it. It has been alleged, within these walls, during the 
debates, to be national and federal, as it suited the arguments of gentlemen. But 
now, when we have the definition of it, it is purely national. The honorable 
gentleman was _ to say that the sword and purse included everything of 
consequence, And shall we trust them out of our hands without checks and bar- 
riers? The sword and purse are essentially necessary for the government. Eve 
essential requisite must be in Congress. Where are the purse and sword of Vir- 
ginia?' They must go to Congress. What is become of your country? ‘The Vir- 
ginia government is buta name. We should be thought unwise indeed to keep 
200 legislators in Virginia when the government is, in fact, gone to Philadelphia 
or New York. We are, asa State, to form no part of the government. If we are 
to be a republican government, it will be consolidated, not confederated.” 


Here we have Patrick Henry making repeated declaration 
that this is a great national government, instituted by the peo- 
ple, and for the benefit of all the people of the United States, 
and not a confederation looking to the States as sovereignties 
over it; all the great powers of government vested clearly in 
it, and the States mere municipal corporations, having no right 
to exercise any of the essential powers of sovereignty. ‘This is 
sufficient as to the character of the constitution as he under- 
stood it. Well, notwithstanding all his strenuous opposition 
to the adoption of this constitution, it was adopted by the Con- 
vention of Virginia. What then did Patrick Henrydo? He 
said he would be a good citizen ; he would yield to the opin- 
ion of the country ; he would make no factious opposition to it. 
Hear his own words : 


“TI beg power of the house for having taken up more time than came to my 
share, and I thank them for the patient and polite attention with which I have 
been heard. If I shall be in the minority, I shall have those painful emotions 
which arise from a conviction of being overpowered in a good cause. Yet, J will 
be a peaceable citizen. My head, my hand, and my heart, shall be free to retrieve the 
loss of liberty and remove the defects of that system in a constitutional way. I 
wish not to go to violence, but will wait with hopes that the spirit which pre- 
dominated in the revolution is not yet gone; nor the cause of those who are at- 
tached to the revolution yet lost. I shall therefore patiently wait, in expectation 
of seeing that government changed so as to be compatible with the safety, liberty, 
and happiness of the people.” 


This Patrick Henry did do. He made every effort in his 
power to procure the alteration of the constitution. He did 
not accept a seat in the Senate of the United States; but 
he procured, by his influence, the election of Richard Hen- 
ry Lee and William Grayson over Mr. Madison, who was the 
leading advocate of this constitution in Virginia,—Mr. Lee and 
Mr. Grayson thinking with Henry in regard to the constitu- 
tion, and desiring its alteration from a great national govern- 
ment to one of a confederate character. The eflort was 
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made in Congress to bring about such alteration, but it 
failed, and Patrick Henry settled down to live under it as a 
peaceable citizen, acknowledging it as fairly established over 
the land, for good or for evil. The probabilities are that, as he 
saw its operation and witnessed its benefits—how the country 
sprang, at length, into power and importance under its protect- 
ing care, that he changed many of his former opinions in re- 
gard to it. One thing is certain, that, in private, he gave his 
support toit, toa reasonable extent ; and that, on a memorable 
occasion, he came forward publicly in its defence, at great self- 
sacrifice, his heart glowing with the same fire of patriotism 
that had so glorified his early manhood, and now impelling him, 
at the call of Washington “ to the rescue,” to take dowy once 
more the bow and spear that had so often sustained him in a 
time of peril. 

It is not possible, it seems to us, that he could have done 
otherwise. With the estimate of his character that we have— 
that of a conscientious, thoughtful, and right-minded man—it 
is not to be conceived that he could have acted otherwise. 
What had State Rights now to do with the question? 
Was not that cause lost, utterly lost, in his opinion, when the 
constitution was adopted? Had not that battle been fought 
and lost irretrievably, when it had failed in the convention ? 
Had he not said, with repeated declaration, that this constitu- 
tion creates a great national government—a consolidated gov- 
ernment? And was not that constitution now in existence— 
paramount over the land? And did he not declare that he 
would be a good citizen under it—acknowledging the power of 
the majority who had created it? How could he, after all this 
strong expression of opinion, as a man of sense or any wisdom, 
or any integrity of purpose, be now an advocate of the doctrine 
of State Rights? It was now, tu him, out of the question for- 
ever. It was his deliberate opinion, gravely proclaimed in so 
grave a body as the Virginia Convention, in the presence of 
many of the wisest and ablest men of the State, that, in the 
adoption of the constitution, all the real sovereignty of the land 
was vested in the general government, and that the States were 
henceforth to be but municipal corporations, with none of the 
real powers of sovereignty ; that their business, in the future, 
would be to take care of the poor, to erect bridges, to make 
highways, §c. §c. Any controlling power of a State over 
the general government, in his view, was forever now gone. 
It had parted with its sovereignty—surrendered it up to a con- 
stitution—not delegated it to a league or confederacy, such as 
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had been the case under the old Articles of Confederation ; 
and now, under this constitution, he saw and proclaimed no 
other redress for the real or supposed grievances of a State than 
that which this constitution itself pointed out: the Supreme 
Court in the first and ordinary resort ; and, in the second, the 
assembling of two-thirds of the States in convention to alter or 
amend the constitution ; and, above this, nothing but the right 
of revolution, the right to resort to the sword whenever a State 
felt itself so oppressed as to demand so extreme a remedy for 
its redress. 

Knowing all these things, as: we do, with what show of 
reason can it be asserted at this day, that Patrick Henry had 
manifested a Jamentable inconsistency and change of opinion, 
when he advocated, in a time of great trial in the land, the 
measures of Washington’s and John Adams’ administrations, 
strong as you may choose to consider them? What else was 
there for him possibly to do? To stand by tamely, and see 
his country overrun by French emissaries,—emissaries of the 
men of the ‘ Reign of Terror,”’ appealing to our people against 
our government, with the view of destroying it! Tribute had 
just been demanded of ux by the French, as the price of their 
good-will ; and our ministers had been driven out with insult 
from their boundaries. And yet a French party raged over 
the land, and lent its countenance and support to all these 
outrages against the peace, honor, and safety of the country. 
Was not Washington indignant? Should not Patrick Henry too 
be indignant, as was every great and patriotic man in the land? 
And if thus justly stirred by the contemplations of the disorders 
of the day, was it not natural for him to obey the dictate of 
his patriotism and good sense; and, at all hazards, come 
forward to do whatsoever he could for the support and defence 
of his country? What should deter him, we ask, from becom- 
ing the advocate of the Alien and Sedition laws, under these 
circumstances of extreme peril to the honor and liberties of 
the United States? What? He was the great and uncom- 
promising advocate of State Rights, in the Virginia convention, 
called to decide on the new constitution, is the reply of the 
author! Let us examine the import of this reply. 

Patrick Henry, in the Virginia convention, was the advo- 
cate of a government of State sovereignties, somewhat resem- 
bling the old confederation which had carried us through the 
war. He wished to see the old government amended and im- 
proved, not annihilated. He was a State Rights man in that 
convention,—antifedera!, as they termed it at that day ; and 
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was altogether opposed to the new constitution, because it 
created a consolidated government, and not a confederacy of 
sovereign States—because it was we the people who made it, 
and not we the States—because it was a great national govern- 
ment, made by, and for the benefit of the whole people of the 
United States. But notwithstanding his opposition, he was over- 
ruled, and this consolidated government was adopted. Under this 
defeat, he bore himself like a patriotic man, yielced to the will 
of the country, gave up eventually the State Rights cause, as 
lost, gone for ever ; peaceably, and as a good citizen, he submit- 
ted himself to the authority of the new consolidated government, 
and retired into private life. Ten years after this, in a time 
of great trial, and at the urgent solicitation of General Wash- 
ington, who believed the country to be in imminent danger, he 
came forward to put down a factious band of inveterate ene- 
mies of the government (as he considered them), whose designs 
he believed to be revolutionary, and advocated before the peo- 
le some of the strong measures of the government, about 
which there had been made great outcry in the State of Virgi- 
nia ; but which measures he believed to be necessary to the 
preservation of the liberties of the country, and entirely within 
the powers of the new government, as established by the con- 
stitution. 
This is the undoubted and well-known history of his life. 
Our author, notwithstanding these facts, has persuaded 
himself that Patrick Henry was beguiled by Washington 
into a desertion of his former State Rights principles—although, 
as we have seen, he had given them up for ever, as incom- 
patible with the powers of the new government: that he had 
now also become the advocate of measures leading to conso- 
lidation—although he had already declared this government to 
be clearly a consolidated government, and nothing else. And 
upon these assumptions—thus made directly in the face of his 
(the author’s) own knowledge to the contrary—upon these 
assumptions the patriot is held up to censure, for show- 
ing to the country that there could be no such thing as 
State Rights under the new constitution. Hence the author 
thinks himself justified in the attempt to degrade the great 
name of Henry, by imputing his backsliding to old age and 
infirmity, and consequent loss of mind; and to charge him 
with being influenced by offers of high effice by Washington— 
insinuating that, in this infirm condition of old age, he was, 
in fact, bribed to a change ofopinion. And as if to make this 
_ accusation more effective, it is put forth, not without pallia- 
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tives,—somewhat gently—not using strong terms, but with a 
seeming air of pity—invoking the reader, when he reflects 
upon what is said, “‘to have charity for the mutations of 
political opinion in his own day, which he so often unfeelingly 
denounces !” 

This is a summary, without distortion, of the reasoning of 
our author, intended to establish a lamentable change of po- 
litical faith in Patrick Henry. ‘To speak gravely, what is it 
but a shallow stream of inconsequential argument—the ema- 
nation of a brain confused and clouded by the hatreds and 
bigotries of political partisanship ? 

The truth is, that Patrick Henry, some time after the new 
government went into operation, left the field of politics alto- 
gether, determined to pass his future life in retirement, and in 
the enjoyment of a serene old age. He did so. And he may 
from that time forth be said to have held himself aloof from all 
party. And when at length the old Federal and Republican 
parties arose and raged over the land, no one could say that 
he belonged to either. He was, nevertheless, a sagacious and 
observant man of the transactions of the times ; and in pri- 
vate, he commented freely upon what was passing around 
him. These comments of his seemed to favor the party in 
power. He spoke quite freely at times against the blind fury 
and intemperate zeal of the opponents of the government in 
Virginia—against the Jeffersons and the Gileses, and all that 
numerous and somewhat powerful array of State Rights and 
Resolutions-of-ninety-eight men, then agitating the State to- 
its foundations. These things leaked out to the world around 
him, and he began to be denouneed by some of the more violent 
men of the Republican party, as an apostate from his old prin- 
ciples. ‘hey began to call him Federalist, and to decry him. 
We have a letter of his which shows how he regarded these 
attacks ; and although it has been often published, it possesses 
sufficient interest in connection with our subject to warrant 
the insertion of an extract from it here. He thus writes to: 
Mrs. Aylett, his daughter : 


“Rep Hitt, August 20, 1796. 
“My Dear Betsy,— 

“Mr. William Aylett’s arrival here, with your letter, gave me the pleasure 
of hearing of your welfare—and to hear of that, is highly gratifying to me, as 
1 so seldom see you, &c. 

“ As to the reports you have heard of my changing sides in politics, I can 
only say they are not true. Iam too old to exchange my former opinions, 


which have grown up into fixed habits of thinking. True it is, I have con-. 


demned the conduct of our members in Congress, because in refusing to raise: 
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money for the purposes of the British treaty, they, in effect, would have surren- 
dered our country bound, hand and foot, to the power of the British nation. 
This must have been the consequence, I think ; but the reasons for thinking so 
are too tedious to trouble you with. The treaty is, in my opinion, a very bad 
one indeed. But what must I think of those men, whom I myself warned of 
the danger of giving the power of making laws by means of treaty, to the Presi- 
dent and Senate, when I see these same men denying the existence of that 

wer, which they insisted in our convention, oma properly to be exercised 
by the President and Senate, and by none other? The policy of these men, 
both then and now, appears to me quite void of wisdom and foresight. These 
sentiments I did mention in conversation in Richmond, and perhaps others 
which I don’t remember ; but sure I am, my first principle is, that from the 
British we have every thing to dread, when opportunities of oppressing us 
shall offer. 

“Itseems that every word was watched which [{ casually dropped, and 
wrested to answer party views. Whocan have been so meanly employed, [ 
know not—nor do I care; for | no longer consider myself as an actor on the 
stage of public life. It is time for me to retire ; and I shall never more appear 
in a public character, unless some unlooked-for circumstance shall demand from 
me a transient effort, not incensistent with private life—ia which I have deter- 
mined to continue. I see with concern our old commander-in-chief most abu- 
sively treated, nor are all his long and great services remembered, as an apol- 
ogy for his mistakes in an office to which he was totally unaccustomed. If he, 
whose character as our leader during the whole war, was above all praise, is 
so roughly handled in his old age, what may be expected by men of the com- 
mon standard of character? I ever wished he might keep himself clear of the 
office he bears, and its attendant difficulties—but [ am sorry to see the gross 
abuse that is published of kim,” &c., &c. 


This letter is very significant as an exponent of Henry’s po- 
sition at the time to which our discussion refers. It shows 
very clearly that he gave his support to the execution of that 
much abused measure of Washington’s administration—the 
treaty of commerce and amity made with Great Britain by Mr. 
Jay—a treaty made with great difficulty; and though not 
what could have been desired at all points, yet the best that 
could be obtained—and which in all probability saved us from 
a war with Great Britain at that time. The treaty was a bad 
one, says Mr. Henry. But what then? Our members of Con- 
gress should nevertheless agree to raise money to carry it into 
effect ; because in the refusal to do this, we shall surrender our 
country bound, hand and foot, to the power of the British na- 
tion. Henry therefore gave his support to the execution of the 
‘treaty, for patriotic reasons—because he went for his country 
above all things. He advocated the administration of Wash- 
ington—not because he had joined the Federal party, as a party 
man, but because he belonged to his country. He did not act 
with the Republicans—not because he was not in favor of a just 
construction of the powers of the constitution in favor of liberty, 
-but because he thought the Republican party factious and un- 
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constitutional in their opposition to the treaty. He gives us 
his reason, in words of great good sense—in words impossible 
of refutation—which, besides sustaining him in this particular 
case of the treaty, affords us also what is a clue to all his opin- 
ions in regard to the powers of the general government. But 
what must I think, he says, of those men, whom I myself 
warned of the danger of giving the power of making laws by 
means of treaty, to the President and Senate, when I see these 
same men denying the existence of that power, which they in- 
sisted in our convention ought properly to be exercised by the 
President and Senate, and by none other? What is the clear 
inference to be drawn from all this? What, but that he had 
endeavored in the Virginia convention to bring about: such an 
alteration of the constitution as to deprive it of the power in 
question ;—what, but that he thought this was one of the 
powers that tended to make the general government too strong 
—creative of a great consolidated government, and destructive 
of the powers of the States—of State Rights; but which now, 
in the failure of all his efforts, and in the establishment of the 
constitution, was a clear power of the government—and there- 
fore one which all good citizens were bound to acknowledge ? 
No wonder is it, therefore, that he said, the policy of these 
men, (that is, the Republicans) both then and now, appears to 
me quite void of wisdom and foresight. How was it possible, 
let me ask, for such a man as Patrick Henry to do otherwise 
than support the measures of the Federalists, or of any party, 
when they came, in his opinion, so clearly within the powers 
of the constitution? Would it not have been folly, in the high- 
est degree, for him now to league himself with those men, 
who were contending to the extreme for these doctrines of State 
Rights, when he had given up the cause at the time the consti- 
tution was adopted—given it up, because these doctrines were 
incompatible with the constitution, which took away, as he 
declared, all sovereignty from the States, and gave it to the 
general government? ‘The opposite view of this matter is an 
absurd defamation of the character of Patrick Henry, and 
should be discountenanced. No, this great old warrior of the 
State militant was nobly consistent in all his conduct after 
the adoption of the constitution ; and it is to be regretted that 
the same integrity of conduct, the same sense of justice and 
right, the same wisdom, did not characterize the action of 
many others of the distinguished citizens of Virginia of that 
day. No shame for this shall blot the name of Patrick Henry ; 
his fame, despite such effort at derogation, shall still be passed 
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down to remotest posterity, as that of one of our purest and 
most consistent statesmen, to be cherished as something com- 
mon to the love of all hearts—even as the wild flowers that are 
scattered in their glory over all the hill-sides and valleys of our 
land. 

‘‘T am sorry to see this gross abuse of General Washington.” 
‘* Tsee with concern our old commander-in-chief most abusively 
treated—his long and great services are not remembered, as 
any apology for his mistakes in an office to which he was en- 
tirely unaccustomed.’’ What mean these sentences of this 
letter? Is it not clear from them that Patrick Henry did not 
consider himself now as a party man? He speaks of the mis- 
takes of the one side—of the gross abuse of the other. It is 
clear, he held himself (as from his great revolutionary services 
he had a right—and as it was fit he should) above all party. 
He no longer considered himself an actor on the stage. It is 
also clear that he discountenanced the action of the leaders of 
the Republican party. And do not his words—the words ‘“ abu- 
sive treatment’’—‘ the gross abuse of General Washington’’— 
do not these words plainly indicate where his leanings were— 
that in the main he deemed well of the administration of 
Washington, although he thought there were mistakes commit- 
ted? If any one still doubts this, let us now put an end to the 
doubt, by repeating what Patrick Henry himself, some time 
after this, pointedly said upon the subject. 

In 1799, after the passage of the Alien and Sedition laws, 
and shortly after the passage of the Resolutions of ’98, and be- 
fore he had received Washington’s letter pressing him to be- 
come a candidate for the next Assembly, we have the following 
passage of a letter from Patrick Henry: ‘ There is much cause 
for lamentation over the present state of things here in Virginia. 
It is possible that most of the individuals who compose the con- 
tending factions are sincere, and act from honest motives. But 
it is more than probable that certain leaders meditate a change 
in government. ‘To effect this, I see no way so practicable as 
dissolving the confederacy ; and I am free to own that, in my 
judgment, most of the measures lately pursued by the opposite 
party, directly and certainly lead to that end. If this is not 
the system of the party, they have none, and act extempore.” 
Here we get at the secret mind of Patrick Henry. As clear 
as the light of the noon-day sun, is this letter, in revealing to 
us the reasons why he opposed the leaders of the Republican 
party. He thought their purpose was, to all intents, moral 
treason against the government—that their real design was to 
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overthrow it. How could he then do otherwise than accede to 
Washington’s request, and take down once more the armor, 
that long years before he had hung up in his halls, as he sup- 
posed forever? Once more, then, into the arena he determined 
to come; and with a noble spirit animating him, he stepped 
forth from his retirement, even as that greatest man of all the 
land had set him the example :—for Washington had already 
come—he, too, worn and requiring repose—once more to the 
defence of his country—once more to uphold the honor and the 
freedom of America. Do we not find here good reason why, 
in the detracting words of our author—why Patrick Henry 
‘was the advocate of the Alien and Sedition laws, and the de- 
fender of measures leading to consolidation ?”’ Truly, there 
was great cause for his action ; and we think there is not a 
man of a right mind and a right heart, who will not, forever, 
render additional homage to the name of Patrick Henry, for 
this most noble, self-sacrificing act of his life. Yet the bio- 
grapher of Randolph most injuriously has attempted, for this, 
to affix a blot upon the fame of the great patriot. He strives 
to show that Henry in growing old (he was but 63 when he 
died) had grown feeble and weak in mind—that he had lost 
the native - vigor of his understanding; and to this end he es- 
says to prove ‘that by the offer of high office under the govern- 
ment, he was bribed by General Washington into the support 
of the administration! General Washington bribe Patrick 
Henry! If by any possibility it could ever have entered into 
the mind of Washington to bribe Henry to the support of any- 
thing—if such a thing could in any way be, then Washington 
was “wanting in integrity and purity of character ; and no 
longer is he the man without even a stain upon his name—ac- 
tuated always by an ever-present sense of duty—as his country- 
men, all mankind, by a common consent, have heretofore 
deemed him to be. Nor is Patrick Henry, if he could be bought, 
in any way, the man without fear and without reproach, that 
mankind have deemed him to be. And the world has been 
ignorant and deceived, in decreeing to them both, by a unani- 
mous consent, an imperishable immortality of fame! Let us 
blot out forever from our minds the aspersion, nor ever cease to 
cherish the memory and guard the fame of these men of 
‘* earth’s first blood,’’ so eminent amongst the great, who gave 
us altars and firesides—laid the foundations for us of that 
‘* heroic wealth of hall and bower,” that now adorns and makes 
glorious our land— 
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“Taught us how rightfully a nation shone 
In splendor: what strength was, that would not bend, 
But in magnanimous meekness, ——” 


Patrick Henry was now fairly in the arena. He had come 
forth to fight his last great battle. At the court-house of Char- 
lotte county, he appeared on court day—also on election day, 
and proclamation was made that he would address the people. 
Let us see how he bore himself on this occasion, and whether he 
did not utter then and there some truths, that the people might 
well let dwell upon their minds. To our mind, he said nothing 
that was not justified by the times, and that was not in strict 
accordance with the spirit and purport of the Constitution. 

Before the polls were opened, says Mr. Wirt, he addressed 
the people of the county, to the following effect. ‘‘ He told 
them that the late proceedings of the Virginia Assembly had 
filled him with apprehension and alarm ; that they had plant- 
ed thorns upon his pillow; that they had drawn him from 
that happy retirement which it had pleased a bountiful Provi- 
dence to bestow, and in which he had hoped to pass, in quiet, 
the remainder of his days; that the State had quitted the 
sphere in which she had been placed by the constitution ; and 
in daring to pronounce upon the validity of federal Jaws, had 
gone out of her jurisdiction, ina manner not warranted by 
any authority, and in the highest degree alarming to every 
considerate man ; that such opposition on the part of Virginia, 
to the acts of the general government, must beget their en- 
forcement by military power; civil war, foreign alliances ; 
and that foreign alliances must necessarily end in subjuga- 
tion to the powers called in. He conjured the people to pause 
and consider well, before they rushed into such a desperate 
condition, from which there could be no retreat. He painted 
to their imaginations Washington, at the head of a numerous 
and well-appointed army, inflicting upon them military execu- 
tion: ‘And where, he asked, are our resources to meet such 
a conflict? Where is the citizen of America who will dare to 
lift his hand against the father of his country? A drunken 
man in the crowd threw up his arm, and exclaimed that ‘he 
dared to do it!’ * No,’ answered Mr. Henry, rising aloft in all 
his majesty, ‘ you dare not doit: in such a parricidal attempt, 
the steel would drop from your nerveless arm.’ 

Mr. Henry, proceeding in his address to the people, asked 
whether the county of Charlotte would have any authority to 
dispute an obedience to the laws of Virginia, and he pronounced 
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Virginia to be to the Union what the county of Charlotte was 
to her. Having denied the right of a State to decide upon the 
constitutionality of federal laws, he added, that perhaps it 
might be necessary to say something of the laws in question. 
His private opinion was, that they were good and proper. 
But whatever might be their merits, it belongs to the people, 
who hold the reins over the head of Congress, and to them 
alone, to say whether they are acceptable or otherwise to 
Virginians ; and that this must be done by way of petition. 
That Congress was as much our representatives as the assem- 
bly. and had as good a right to our confidence. He had seen 
with regret the unlimited power over the purse and the sword 
consigned to the general government ; but that he had been 
overruled, and it was now necessary to submit to the constitu- 
tional exercise of that power. ‘If,’ said he, ‘ lam asked what 
is to be done, when a people feel themselves intolerably op- 
pressed, my answer is ready: overturn the government. But 
do not, I beseech you, carry matters to this length, without 
provocation. Wait at least until some infringement is made 
upon your rights, which cannot be otherwise redressed ; 
for if ever you recur to another change, you may bid adieu 
forever to representative government. You can never exchange 
the present government but for a monarchy. If the adminis- 
tration has done wrong, let us all go wrong together, rather 
than split into factions, which must destroy that wnion upon 
which our existence hangs. Let us preserve our strength for 
the French, the English, the Germans, or whoever else shall 
dare to invade our territory, and not exhaust it in civil com- 
motions and intestine wars.’ He concluded by declaring his 
design to exert himself in the endeavor to allay the heart-burn- 
ings and jealousies which had been fomented in the State leg- 
islature ; and he fervently prayed, if he was deemed worthy 
to ellect it, that it might be reserved to some other and abler 
hand, to extend this blessing over the community. 

This was the substance of the =, written down at the 
time by one of his hearers. 

This speech demonstrates how traly and sensibly Patrick 
Henry understood his duty under the constitution. He had 
seen with regret, he says, the power over the purse and the 
sword confided to the general government, but had been over- 
ruled, and it was now necessary to submit to the constitutional 
exercise of that power. He had contended for State Rights— 
he had striven to establish a government something like the old 
confederacy, in which the States would haye retained their 
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sovereignty ; but now, since he was overruled, there was no- 
thing left for him, as a sensible and a conscientious man, but to 
obey the constitution as it was formed—and that constitution 
created a government of great national powers, of such powers 
as swallowed up the sovereignty of the States. It is as clear 
as day, that such was the operation of his mind. And there 
was now to him no longer any doubt as to what the dictates 
of duty required from him as a good citizen. 

This speech also contains some very sound ideas in regard to 
the power of a State to nullify a law of Congress—ideas that 
have since received, on some memorable occasions, the sanction 
and support of the country. He saw clearly that it was a 
palpable absurdity to suppose that a State had the power to 
declare a law of Congress null and void. He declared that the 
State of Virginia, in daring to pronounce upon the validity of 
federal laws, had quitted the sphere in which she had been 
placed by the constitution. Mr. Wirt, in his biography of 
Patrick Henry, intimates that he would have shown himself 
unequal to the task of defending the government in the Assem- 
bly of the State ; and our author, with an unfounded sugges- 
tion of old age and mental infirmity, seeks to impress the idea 
that he would have been unable to meet the close reasoning of 
Mr. Madison, who was to be in the Assembly to defend, it was said, 
the Resolutions of ninety-eight. This is gratuitous, and to us al- 
together unfounded ; and that there is good reason for saying 
so, we think can be clearly shown. Let us state those reasons. 

Mr. John Taylor, of Carolina, brought before the Assembly 
a series of resolutions, one of which declared ‘‘ that the acts 
aforesaid (that is, the Alien and Sedition laws) are unconstitu- 
tional, and not law, but utterly null, void, and of no force or 
effect.’ These resolutions were debated at large, and opposed 
by many able members, and in the end were essentially altered. 
In the resolutions as passed, the above words, and not law, 
but utterly null, void, and of no force or effect, were stricken 
out ; and the resolution then read as follows :—‘* The General 
Assembly doth solernnly appeal to the like disposition of the 
other States, in confidence that they will concur with this 
commonwealth in declaring, as it does declare, that the acts 
aforesaid are unconstitutional, (here originally came in the ex- 
cluded words) and that the necessary and proper measures will 
be taken by each, for co-operating with this State in maintain- 
ing unimpaired the authorities, rights, and liberties, reserved 
to the States respectively, or to the people.” 

Here is an essential alteration, entirely changing the original 
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character of the Resolutions. The doctrine of nullification 
which they originally asserted, was not upheld, but discoun- 
tenanced by the Assembly; and in its stead was asserted, 
merely, the right of a State to inferpose. And how to inter- 
pose? By taking necessary and proper measures (which 
we interpret as constitutional measures) to obtain the co-opera- 
tion of the other States in the object proposed. Now, in all 
good sense, do not these resolutions, as thus amended, mean, 
that the Assembly looked, in the last resort, to such a co-opera- 
tion of the other States as would secure to them the exercise 
of their constitutional remedy—that is, the amendment and 
alteration of the constitution, by two-thirds of the States in 
convention? Read the debates of ’95,and you will see that 
this was ineant. And as a further proof that this was the 
case, Mr. Madison, in his celebrated report on these resolutions, 
at the next session of the Assembly, maintained the doctrine, 
that the Supreme Court was the ordinary referee of all such 
constitutional questions, and the co-operation of two-thirds of 
the States, in the last resort, the only remaining constitutional 
remedy—all beyond being revolutionary. And that such was 
Mr. Madison’s opinion, we have confirmed to us, by the letter 
which he wrote to Mr. Joseph Ingersoll, of Philadelphia, and 
which was published in the North American Review, in 1832, 
during the nullification times in South Carolina, in which he 
again declares such to be his views. Now, under this un- 
doubtedly accurate statement of the facts in regard to these 
resolutions, what is left to them? Only this—that they de- 
clare a law of Congress unconstitutional. Well, if this decla- 
ration of unconstitutionality of the law, only and clearly means, 
as we have shown, that it was made for the purpose of procur- 
ing the co-operation of two-thirds of the other States, then we 
do not see any thing in the resolutions other than a desire and 
intention on the part of the Assembly to go according to the 
forms of the constitution ; although we clearly consider that 
the objectionable law should first have been referred to the 
decision of the Supreme Court. The revolutionary, State- 
sovereignty character of the resolutions, as first presented by 
John Taylor, was, however, clearly taken away from them, 
by their adoption as they were altered and amended to suit 
the constitutional views of the majority of the Assembly. 
And so we find that Jefferson and Giles, &ec., X&e., the 
leaders of the Republican party in Virginia, were put down, 
by the good sense, moderation and patriotism of the ma- 
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jority of the Assembly, and especially by the ability of Mr. 
Madison. 

But Patrick Henry went further than this :—and rigidly 
viewing the subject, he was right. The State still had gone 
out of her prescribed sphere of action. She had sought no 
redress from the Supreme Court, as she should have done under 
the constitution ; but she had proceeded at once to declare the 
law unconstitutional. The wiser, and more accurately consti-. 
tutional course would have been, not to have declared the 
objectionable laws unconstitutional, but to have passed resolu- 
tions, requesting the other States to join her in convention, for 
the purpose of so altering the constitution, as to take away 
from the general government the power of passing such laws. 
Patrick Henry so thought and acted. He said in his speech 
to the people of Charlotte—and he said it boldly, and in the 
language of a strong, determined man—* that the State had 
quitted the sphere in which she had been placed by the consti- 
tution ; and in daring to pronounce upon the validity (that in- 
cludes even the constitutionality which the resolutions still 
pronounced against) of federal laws, had gone out of her juris- 
diction, in a manner not warranted by any authority, and in 
the highest degree alarming to every considerate mind.” 

What, we ask, becomes now of these insinuations against 
Patrick Henry? The opinions of the majority of the Assembly 
to which he was elected, Mr. Madison too agreeing, are in 
effect—to all intents and purposes, those which he proclaimed 
in this speech to the people of Charlotte. The Assembly, it 
seems, would have gone with him. Had he lived, and taken 
his seat, the probabilities are, that the Assembly would have 
gone with him to the whole extent of his opinions :—for he 
wielded a great power over the Virginia mind. At all events, 
the resolutions of ninety-eight were deprived of their original 
power of harin; and the Alien and Sedition laws were main- 
tained as good and proper, as Patrick Henry had declared 
them to be in his opiaion ; and were upheld and enforced in 
the State, by the courts of the United States; and Jefferson 
and Giles, and other leaders of the Republican party in the 
State (of whom General Washington—so clear, so wise, so 
discerning, so calm and so just a man—said, that they were 
disquieting the public mind with unfounded alarms, setting 
the people at variance with their government, and embarrass- 
ing allits measures,)—these men, whom Patrick Henry believed 
to meditate a change in government—these men were defeated 
and silenced. And thus the matter was ended. 
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Clearly the inference from all this is a good one, that Pat- 
rick Henry would have succeeded, reasonably, in the purpose 
for which he had once more thrown himself into the arena of 
political strife. But his days were numbered. His voice was 
destined never again to be heard in the defence of his country. 
Death struck him down in the midst of these exciting dangers, 
and mute forever was that eloquence which had so often fallen 
upon the ear of his countrymen, 


“ Like the wild music of the mountain wave 
Breaking along the shores of liberty.” 


To this speech of Patrick Henry, at Charlotte Court House, 
John Randolph, then for the first time before the people as a 
candidate for Congress, made a reply. He is said to have spo- 
ken for three hours, and with an ability that took the people 
by surprise. This we can well imagine. But how comes it 
that we have in a book, purporting to be the biography of Ran- 
dolph, and therefore history—how comes it that, in this history, 
we have written down, pretty much at length, a three hours’ 
speech, which the author himself admits is mot the speech of 
Randolph? The author says, ‘* We do not pretend, reader, to 
give you the language of John Randolph on this occasion, nor 
are we certain that the thoughts are his. We have nothing 
but the faint tradition of near fifty years to go upon, and happy 
are we if all our researches have enabled us to make even a 
tolerable approximation to what was said.”’ Whose language 
then is it? and, what is more important, whose the thoughts ? 
Can it be possible that this speech, purporting to be John Ran- 
dolph’s, is, after all, a speech fabricated in 1850 in reply to one 
made by Patrick Henry in 1799? The author refers us to no 
authority for this speech, except the faint tradition of fifty 
years. By whom the tradition was preserved, and from whom 
the author derived it, he does not tell us. The speech, indeed, 
does not bear on its face any of the peculiar marks of Ran- 
dolph’s mind. It is not like him. We do not recognize him 
in it. Whose then is it? It seems to us that this is in some 
sort trifling with the truth of history, and it unavoidably com- 
pels us to regard the author, in this particular at least, as con- 
stituting Mr. Randolph the hero of a political romance. It 
throws a shade of doubt and disbelief over the whole book, and 
every reader will feel inclined to place but little faith in it as a 
true history of the life and times of Randolph. 

We make these comments with pain, but it is essential to 
the cause of truth that they should be made. Our literature 
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would be, indeed, a proper subject for our derision, if our wri- 
ters of history are allowed to substitute fiction for truth. 

If Mr. Randolph did deliver such a speech as this, or any- 
thing like it, well indeed might Patrick Henry say to him, as 
the author says he did: ‘‘ Young man, you call me father ; 
then, my son, I have somewhat to say unto thee (holding both 
his hands): keep justice, keep truth, and you will live to think 
differently.” 

It is well known to the intelligent reader that George Mason, 
of Virginia, was a man held in great regard in the State, in 
our revolutionary times; that he was the author of the Bill of 
Rights, and of the old Constitution of Virginia; also that he 
was a distinguished member of the Federal Convention, and 
that he was considered, by the people of the State, as a very 
wise man. George Mason refused to sign the constitution. 
He too, like Patrick Henry, was an advocate of a government 
that retained the sovereignty of the States; and he, too, de- 
clared that the new government was a great consolidated gov- 
ernment—altogether national in its character—entirely over- 
shadowing the power of the States. And hence, George Mason, 
in conjunction with Patrick Henry, is held up by the author 
as one of the apostles of State Rights. So he was. But after 
the final settlement of the constitution, is it to be supposed for 
a moment that he could regard these doctrines in any other 
light than, as now, incompatible with the constitution? The 
reasoning that we have gone into upon this question, applies as 
well to Mason as to Henry ; and it would entirely destroy George 
Mason’s character for wisdom, with posterity, if we could 
still suppose him as contending for so glaring an absurdity, as 
the existence of this power of State sovereignty, after he had 
refused to sign the constitution, because it gave all the great 
powers of sovereignty to the general government. But 
enough,—George Mason, had he lived, must have been found 
side by side with Henry, in support of the principles of Gene- 
ral Washington and the leaders of the government. 

Now it is at the very foundation of this book,—it is that 
upon which all its superstructure rests,—that Mason and 
Henry were the fathers of the State Rights faith. It is the re- 
frain of the song it chants,—it is the burden of its harping; 
and John Randolph is presented to us, in the beginning, in the 
middle, in the end,—all throughout it, as having been educa- 
ted in the school of Mason and Henry ; and as having followed 
out a thoroughly consistent and wise political career, by hold- 
ing on, through good report and through bad, to those doc- 
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trines taught by those masters of State wisdom. This is in 
effect, according to our showing, to make John Randolph the 
hero of an absurdity. For if Mason and Henry, after the adoption 
of the constitution, considered themselves as living under a 
government that was a great national government, founded 
by the people, and for the people of all the United States, and 
not a confederacy of sovereign States, is it not absurd to say 
that he was following in the footsteps of Mason and Henry ? 
Their footsteps were now tending directly the other way,— 
they were now in the path of the present constitution. John 
Randolph’s footsteps, according to the showing of the author, 
were where Mason and Henry’s had of old been, before they 
had been compelled to turn them back, on being overruled by 
their countrymen, in the establishment of a new and entirely 
different order of things. This is doing, we hold it, no honor 
to the character of Randolph’s mind for discrimination. 

That the ultra strict construction of the State Rights party 
and of the Resolutions of ’98 is an impracticable doctrine under 
our government, has been made very manifest in the action 
of those statesmen of the Republican party who have filled the 
office of President. There is not one of them whohas not 
been obliged, on occasions of emergency, to forsake that 
scheme of construction of the constitution. For instance, 
Thomas Jefferson, when he was President, violated the consti- 
tution, on his own doctrines, when he consented to the pur- 
chase of Louisiana, and then recommended to the country 
to amend that instrument, to make the act lawful after it was 
done ;—as if that would correct the violation! Next, James 
Madison signed a charter for a Bank of the United States, 
against his previous opinion on the power to establish that 
institution; because he found that the country, in the con- 
dition it was in, could not get along without one. Then 
James Monroe, under similar preconceptions, became the ad- 
vocate of internal improvements, on as great a national scale, 
nay, greater, than ever has been, before or since, proposed to 
the country :—these schemes being originated by John C. 
Calhoun, then Secretary of War, since that time one of the 
extremest of this school of statesmen——one of the straitest of 
the sect. This, surely, isevidence sufficient to show, beyond 
any doubt, to the minds of all thinking men, that this doctrine 
of strict construction is an impracticability ; that it is impos- 
sible to administer the government efficiently under it; that 
the wheels would clog and stop, under any strict adherence to 
its requirements. So that after all, General Washington, 
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Alexander Hamilton, Madison, Adams, Rutledge, Jay, Mar- 
shall—all the men conspicuous in the construction, organiza- 
tion, and early administration of the government, have been 
proved, by the practice of the government, even under its Re- 
publican rulers, to have been the far-seeing, and the wisest 
men of the nation. Does not our history of more than half a 
century speak most clearly to this truth? To all unprejudiced 
minds, it has been, we think, long since demonstrably establish- 
ed. What then is this school of State Rights, but a most perni- 
cious idolism ! What capacity for any good at all is there in it? 
It is in theory an abstraction ; in practice, a mere impracticabi- 
lity: Under its sway, this most high and palmy nation would 
lose ali power of greatness, all quality of excellence. The noble 
ship, now sailing prosperous on her destined way, would soon 
ride helpless in the trough of the sea, if, in the gales and storms 
that come upon her, the pilot should adhere to such too fatal 
guidance. No, the country, fettered in such bonds of a so- 
phisticated philosophy, will, as it ever has done, rend them 
asunder, when her need demands it, as a mere cobweb mesh. 
This State Right doctrine is that bed which was too short for 
the sleeper, with a covering that was too narrow. ‘ For the 
bed it was shorter than he could stretch himself upon it, and 
the covering it was narrower than he could wrap himself up 
in it.” The giant of America is to be bound down by no Lili- 
putian cordage. In the words of Bishop Hooker, * It is as if 
the Prince of the lights of Heaven, which now, as a giant, 
doth run his unwearied course, should, as it were, through a 
languishing faintness, begin to stand and to rest himself.’ 
And with this feebleness of power to rule, there is also anarchy 
in the doctrine,—turbulence,—wild, disorderly, rebellious tur- 
bulence,—fostered by that ambition of State leaders, who, 
like Lucifer, would destroy or rule. There are the groans of 
men and the tears of women in this insurgent faith,—a 
deeper wail of woe than in any pestilence or famine. It con- 
tains within itself the sum of all national evil. As certainly 
as night succeeds to day, as certainly follows in its train, first, 
dimness, then darkness, and then universal night over the 
land :—and chaos is come again. 

After all, what is there in this idea of a consolidated govern- 
ment, that should so affright us now, after seventy years’ ex- 
perience of the prosperity and happiness we have enjoyed under 
it? Whatever fears, with whatever propriety, might have 
been entertained about such a government, before it had 
entered upon its untried being, now, surely, after such mani- 
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fest experience of benefit, cannot exist. To consolidate, is to 
unite loose or separate parts into a compact mass. To do this, 
is precisely what was wanted to be done. Under the old 
Articles of Confederation, it was found, by daily experience, 
that we were loose and separate parts, and that we could not 
exist as a nation, without being more strongly bound together 
—without the creation of a more compact power over the 
land. And this, the Federal Convention soon saw, was only 
to be obtained, by creating a perfect and entire union of 
government—by creating a government whose powers, though 
checked and guarded to the defence of liberty, should be 
strong enough, not only for what we then were, but for any 
possible contingency of greatness that we might attain. 
Hence, wisely, the idea of a mere confederacy was laid 
aside, and a new government was created—this new govern- 
ment, a consolidated government, with powers extending to 
the whole land, looking to the whole people for its objects, and 
seeking its supports in the consent of the whole people :—a 
great national representative government, founded in right and 
justice, and protecting the liberties of every citizen, by securing 
for each and every one, all the great rights of our race, con- 
tained in the body of our common and statute law, from the 
days of the yet barbaric Saxon, down, throughout successive 
ages, to the period of our own revolution, with all the declara- 
tions and statutes of right then and since made by ourselves : 
a Revolution, made by us, not fora new freedom—not for a 
freedom we had never known—but for a restoration to that old 
freedom, which had its rise in the free spirit of the Saxon in 
times beyond the records of men: which was first exalted to 
great dignity and honor, in the laws of the wise Alfred : which 
could not be extinguished by the tyranny of the Norman, but 
was gradually infused into his imperious spirit, enlarging it 
and liberalizing it, and giving a loftier quality to the greatness 
of his elegant spirited and intellectual character : which was 
upheld by the old feudal barons, when, with their swords in 
their hands, they proclaimed in few but stern words, vo/umus 
leges Anglaie mutari : which survived all the long and bloody 
civil wars of the Plantagenets: which even Henry the 8th, in 
his headlong tyranny, dared not altogether disregard: which 
Elizabeth, in her imperious temper, wisely gave heed to: 
which caused the blood of one usurping King to be shed, by 
the deliberate act of the majority of Englishmen—the dethrone- 
ment of another usurping King, by the unanimous assent of 
all Englishmen: which was confirmed and strengthened, by 
15 
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the reassertion of the right de tallagis non concedendo, the 
petition of right, the Habeas Corpus, as secured and made 
each a fundamental law of right, by the Declaration of Rights 
proclaimed at the revolution of 1688, and by the laws main- 
taining the liberty of the press and the toleration of religion, 
with many others greatly valuable, made consequent upon 
* that revolution :—which was consummated to us by the Revo- 
lution of ’76, in the maintenance of the rights and liberties, 
fought for and triumphed in, under our own Declaration of In- 
dependence ; and which wei» now all enlarged and added 
to, preserved, guarded, made firm and solid—consolidated, by 
a constitution of government, whose beneficent power, it was 
believed by wise men, would be the strong defence—the regis, 
in all time, of these liberties cf our race—liberties so dearly 
earned, by the repeated assertion of Right against Power, during 
a thousand years of history—such history of rational and wise 
liberty, as the annals of mankind cannot elsewhere show. 

Such was the freedom preserved and perpetuated to us by 
the constitution. And to secure us in it, it was, above all 
things, deemed essential that the government should be strong 
enough to that end—should be a national government over the 
people ; consolidated—no mere confederacy. Such it was pro- 
claimed in the very beginning—not only by its opponents, as 
we have shown, but by its friends, as we will now show. 
Hear General Washington’s declaration, when, in behalf of the 
convention, he presented the constitution to the old Congress. 
‘In all our deliberations upon this subject, we have kept 
steadily in our view, that which appears to us the interests of 
every true American, the consolidation of our union, in which 
is involved our prosperity, felicity, safety, perhaps our national 
existence.”” Yes, this is the deliberate judgment of Washing- 
ton—whose whole life was of the very essence of deliberation 
—whose great characteristic, when at the head of our armies, 
was a deiiberate valor; when at the head of the State, a 
deliberate wisdem. 

The constitution, beyend all question, created a consoli- 
dated government. It was so proclaimed alike by its friends 
and foes. Washington so understoed it, Mason and Henry 
so understood it. So understood it every thinking man in the 
land. How deduce from it, then, any controlling sovereignty 
of the individual States? How can State sovereignty 
grow out of this, on all sides, admitted consolidation? It is 
an impossibility in reason. Yet the absurdity everywhere 
is thrust upon us in this book, until this State severeignty has 
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grown hideous to our imagination, in the contemplation of the 
deformed issue it has begotten, is begetting, will beget while 
it has any existence——nullification—secession—with disorder, 
subversion of law, insurrection, revolt, bloodshed—bloodshed, 
in which all memory of our old fraternal love would be washed 
away, the noble brotherhood of the revolution obliterated from 
our hearts, and the proverbial rancor of that hatred which 
belongs to the enmities of old friends, polluting everywhere the 
land :—doctrines that we would speak slightingly of, as “a 
deal of skimble-skamble stuff,’’? were they not associated in 
the mind with consequences of such danger, to all that great 
liberty and happiness which we now enjoy, and which we be- 
lieve, with Washington, can only be securely enjoyed by us, in 
the preservation of this national—consolidated Union. 

Why keep up this great establishment of government at 
Washington, at such yearly expense of millions of treasure, if 
it is to be but a mockery thing of power—but a semblance of 
rule? Better give it at once its dagger of lath, its crown of 
tow, its coat of shreds and patches, and let it be made visible 
to the sense, as the harlequin these super-subtle politicians— 
these sophisters would make it. Why have army or navy— 
President, Seuate, Representatives—a brimming treasury ?— 
why symbol the sword of justice ?—why wave the stars and 
stripes from every tower and rampart ?—why all this, if this 
government has no power to protect itself—if, at any moment, 
one of the States can refuse obedience to the laws, at its 
own wise or unwise choosing—and do this under the consti- 
tution ? 

Let it once be made apparent that this government cannot 
protect itself—that it cannot execute its own laws :—let it but 
once show itself thus feeble and without any power, and it is 
gone—gone in all time, and all our dear liberties with it; for 
as Patrick Henry wisely told the people of Charlotte, ‘‘ destroy 
this constitution, and you may bid farewell forever to represent- 
ative government. You can never exchange the present gov- 
ernment but fora monarchy.” And through what ‘ varieties 
of untried being’’ must we not pass, before the sullen repose of 
that monarchy is attained! What civil war will not deluge 
the land with blood, before the repose of that prison-house is 
reached! Yes, such civil war as the world has not yet seen— 
many-sided, many-colored civil war:—men of all civilized 
races, men of savage race, men of an enslaved race—all follow- 
ing out the imperious law of antipathy of race, and thus in- 
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stinctively marshalling themselves into a many-sided, in many 
ways embittered, hostile array—until everywhere, the land is 


“ With dreadful faces throng’d and fiery arms.” 


No, the constitution can only be understoood as creating a 
national sovereignty—a consolidated government; and by ad- 
hering to it, under all circumstances of danger, through all 
perils of mischance, we may live out our being in safety. 

After what we have said of the position of Henry in regard 
to this question, the strictures of our author in the way of cen- 
sure of his political course grate harshly upon our ears, as a 
gratuitous desecration of a great name, and are the more re- 
volting to us as they are coupled with a libel upon some of the 
sincerest patriots of our country. 

Itisthus hespeaks: again :—*‘ In Ninety-nine we find this anti- 
federal champion veered round to the support of doctrines he 
once condemned, and giving in his allegiance to an administra- 
tion which was rapidly hastening the government into consoli- 
dation and monarchy.” As to the monarchy, that is a 
chimera of the brain. But the consolidation to which the 
government was hastening, how could that be, when that gov- 
ernment was declared by Henry and Mason to be consolidated 
in its creation—made so of purpose ! 

Let us turn from these doctrines that make the heart sick, 
and fill the mind with apprehensions of gloom and dread, to 
those other doctrines of light which, in the mercy of Heaven, 
are fast taking hold upon the land. Let us come out into the 
broad light of day, and let, again, all high hopes of the future 
rest upon our souls. Let us refresh our love of country with 
that great voice of Daniel Webster, which but lately filled the 
mind of every man in the land. And we call the attention of 
the reader to note well, particularly the fact, how what he has 
said corresponds with the opinions of Patrick Henry in regard 
to the powers and character of our constitution, when the lat- 
ter declared so repeatedly, as we have shown, that it created a 
government national in its character, and founded in the con- 
sent of all the people of America. 

‘‘ If ever there was a government upon earth,’ said Mr. 
Webster, in the Senate of the United States, “it is this gov- 
ernment ; if ever there was a body upon earth, it is this body, 
which should consider itself as composed by agreement of a//, 
each member appointed by some, but organized by the general 
consent of all, sitting here under the solemn obligations of oath 
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and conscience, to do that which they think to be best for the 
good of the whole.” 

Again, let us cite those other words of his, so full of light 
and noble breadth of thought : 

**'We have a great, popular, constitutional government, 
guarded by law and by judicature, and defended by the whole 
affections of the people. No monarchical throne presses these 
States together; no iron chain of military power encircles 
them ; they live and stand upon a government popular in its 
form, representative in its character, founded upon principles 
of equality, and so constructed, we hope, as to last forever. In 
all its history it has been beneficent; it has trodden down no 
man’s liberty; it has crushed no State. Its daily respiration 
is liberty and patriotism ; its yet youthful veins are full of en- 
terprise, courage, and honorable love of glory and renown. 
Large before, the country has now, by recent events, become 
vastly larger. This republic now extends, with a vast breadth, 
across the whole continent. The two great seas of the world 
wash the one and the other shore. We realize, on a mighty 
scale, the beautiful description of the ornamental edging of the 
buckler of Achilles : 


‘Now the broad shield complete, the artist crown’d 
With his last band, ard poured the ocean round ; 

In living silver seemed the waves to roll, 

And beat the buckler’s verge, and bound the whole.’ ” 


On a mighty scale! yes, mighty indeed! This fine image of 
the buckler of Achilles is one of the noblest and most beautiful 
of all that are to be found in the heroic poem of the great old 
bard ; yet is it made nobler and grander, filling the mind with 
a loftier thought by applying it to a great empire, mighty and 
free, washed on either shore by the two great oceans of the 
world! Memorable and great are these words of Daniel Web- 


- ster; full of a noble truth, with high speech uttered, and 


crowned by an image of great beauty and sublimity. 

Having thus relieved ourselves of the duty of censuring our 
author for his unjustifiable disparagement of the character of 
our great patriot, Patrick Henry, we pass over the rest of 
his flimsy and partisan political narrative, and turn with 
more content, to contemplate the private and domestic life of 
the remarkable man whose biography he has given us. The 
author has set before us a tale of great and affecting interest 
—a tale of broken hopes and dark fortunes, full of sadness and 
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woe. We know of no record of a life that is more affecting in 
the deep pathos of its story. 

Born of a high parentage: his father, John Randolph, was an 
accomplished gentleman of birth and fortune. ‘ His dear 
and honored mother” (as he always affectionately spoke of her) 
was Frances Bland, the daughter of one of the best and most 
excellent of the families of the old provincial times of Virgi- 
nia,—a beautiful and lovely woman,—Hope seemed to sinile 
upon his birth, and the future to be radiant with every pro- 
mise of a life of happiness, such as rarely falls to the lot of the 
sons of men. Far other was the destiny of his manhood and 
old age. 

With nerves too sensitive, and a constitution too delicate to 
stand the rude wearing of this world, and with a genius too 
fervid for his strength—under some deep sorrows which fell 
upon his heart, his mind at times tottered upon its throne ; 
and though it regained its lost balance, and threw its light 
upon the world in all its native brilliancy and power, yet 
often, until he died, a darkness, as of madness, cast its gloomy 
shadows over him, until there was no rest nor peace for his 
footsteps; and he fled to other lands, flitting from shore to 
shore, in the vain endeavor to forget his woes. He never 
again knew peace or rest; but like the ever-flowing and 
ebbing sea, he was debarred the blessedness of that tideless 
calm of existence, which we have the authority of a wise and 
philosophic mind for saying, is, ‘ in the turmoil of this our 
mortal lot, the soul’s deepest bliss.” 

His life was a sore contest with himself,—a strife with the 
world around him,—in all, an agony. He was born, he him- 
self says, with a spice of the devil inhim. The embittered 
spot was in his heart, and not all the sweet waters of the 
world could wash it out. Sleep fled affrighted from the re- 
pose of his nights. Sleep no more, was ever on his lips, and 
the terrible decree tortured his soul in his meditations of the 
day. And oftenin sorrow and contrition of heart,—for he was 
often repentant, and even sometimes felt the consolations of 
our divine religion,—often he would cry out that terrible word, 
remorse, remorse :—he died with it—the almost last lingering 
sound upon his lips, when his wornout spirit fled from the earth. 

With what pain he must have contemplated the coun- 
tenance of a calm and happy'man! And how must he have 
turned away his eyes in misery of heart from the tranquil 
beauty of the world around him,—the silent waters sleeping 
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in the moonlight, or the soft, sweet rays of the sun resting 
peacefully upon the bosom of our mother earth—in some se- 
cluded and dreary valley ! How must his heart have shunned all 
things that image tothe mind a happy tranquillity ! Yes, such 
peaceful images but contrasted with his own torturing. Howl- 
ing blasts and the roaring torrent—the ocean with its dashing 
waves, and the sea-birds screaming wildly in gales, and the 
wild voices of mariners as the storm grows loud apace,—these 
were sounds and scenes more congenial to the strife and the 
agony, the s/eep no more of his own existence; and hence he 
loved so often to cross the ocean in revisiting the shores of his 
ancestors ;—for here the perturbation of his spirit was soothed 
into something like forgetfulness by the sight of the wild com- 
motion of nature around him :—and at all times, whenever he 
encountered storm and tempest, the ocean was an emblem of 
agitation, which soothed his imagination with the thought that 
he was not the only thing in nature to whom the decree had 
gone forth,—rest no more. 

He had not walked far along the path of life before this 
darkness began to envelop him, He was yet a young man 
when he was forced in the gloom of his spirit to exclaim, 
bewailing,—My father dead before I knew him,—my dear and 
honored mother, she too dead,—my brother Theodoric gone, 
—and gone too the oldest of us, Richard, the pride of our 
house! and yet, in a little while again, Richard’s children— 
only now remaining St. George,—he deaf, dumb, deprived 
of reason—* the most bereaved and pitiable of all the step-sons 
of nature 

His heart, too, bore forever impressed upon itsdark memories 
the anguish of a broken love-tie. Why broken we know not 
distinctly—but forever clinging to his soul in sadness and 
despair. 

The hospitable and elegant home of his immediate family, 
all gone, with its sons and daughters—burnt to the ground, 
and in desolation. And he himself now fled to the coverts of 
the deep forests of Roanoke, where he built himself a rude 
dwelling-place ; and where, frequently all alone, with nothing 
around but his broad lands and the primeval woods, he lived 
a recluse ;—and though 


“JImpulses of deeper mood 
Came to him in solitude,” 


yet, at times, he was almost phrensied by the deep gloom that 
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darkened his mind, as he thought of the beauty and the bliss 
that had once cheered his life in the cheerful homes of the 
Cawsons, Matoax and Bizarre—the happy winter fire-side—the 
summer’s green bowers of beauty—with all the pleasant fami- 
liar talk of sweet women, and the larger discourse of thought- 
ful men. And true is it, as ever truth was uttered, that no 
man can endure solitude such as John Randolph thus lived in, 
who is not possessed of a spirit at peace withitself. No wonder 
then that such a man as this—of ‘ imagination all compact,” 
with a wild and strange blood in him—part Indian, part 
Englishman, thus living alone for long months at a time, here 
in the gloom of the aboriginal forest, should be driven into 
phrensy. 

John Randolph was a man of high, chivalric courage : it 
was a characteristic feature of the race to which he belonged : 
the men were all brave, and indeed the women: fortes creantur 
a fortibus. 

He was a man of great truth and integrity of character. 

He was not only honorable, but he was honest up to a noble 
standard. 

He was in his nature a very pure man—not pure because 
he was never led into temptation ; but from that inborn purity, 
which no intercourse of the world could contaminate. 

He was also a very conscientious man, as is shown in the 
fact, that though he had been for many years impressed with 
a deep sense of religion, and had endeavored, as far as his way- 
ward temper would permit, to fit himself for a communion 
with the church of his fathers; yet he would not enter into 
that communion, because he felt himself still unworthy— 
though to do so with a clear conscience and a heart void of 
offence to God and man, he would give, as he himself declared, 
lamenting, all he possessed in the world. 

We cannot say that he was always just in his judgment of 
others, or in his conduct at all times in regard to them— 
although justice of feeling was a great and high quality of his 
nature. But he was here only at fault, when the wild caprice 
of his temper rode triumphant over his reason. The most pro- 
minent example of this is in the affair of his duel with Mr. 
Clay, when he could not restrain himself, even in the Senate of 
the United States, from uttering grossly abusive—most foul 
words of abuse—so foul that we will not repeat them—against 
Mr. Clay ;—yet he was generous, magnanimous, and high- 
minded, in his conduct in this duel—had not any care for his 
own life, and would not take the life of Mr. Clay: for he ac- 
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knowledged to his own heart, the gross wrong he had done’ to 
the great statesman. In this hour of peril to his own life, he 
could think of Mr. Clay’s wife and children. ‘* Hamilton,” 
he said, ‘I have determined to receive, without returning, 
Clay’s fire ; nothing shall induce me to harm a hair of his 
head ; I will not make his wife a widow, or his children 
orphans, ‘Their tears would be shed over his grave ; but when 
the sod of Virginia rests on my bosom, there is not in this 
wide world one individual to pay this tribute upon mine.’ 
‘* His eyes filled,” says Hamilton, ‘‘and resting his head upon 
his hand, he remained silent.” 'This is honor to John Randolph, 
and will atone for the one great defect of his bearing in this 
case—that he did not, with a greater magnanimity than even 
that which he did display, retract openly and of his own free 
will, this bitter and most foul aspersion of the great man he 
had compelled to call him to the field. 

John Randolph had many great virtues of character—many 
that were truly noble—the memory of which should be cher- 
ished by every man in the land as the honor and the ornament 
of mankind—et presidium et dulce nostrum decus. 

Mr. Randolph had a terrible sting in his tongue, and hence 


’ his remorse. There was a venom sometimes in his speech that 


had the poison of the viper in it; a certain wisdom in which 
was infused an ingredient of poison. The mere poison without 
the wisdom would have been unheeded ; but the admixture of 
two such potent elements of power over the fears of bad men 
(for wisdom too is feared by the bad), made his biforked tongue 
dreadful to the cowering enemies around him. These enven- 
omed words he sometimes uttered with a feeling of almost sav- 
age delight in his heart, a wild, fierce joy in his eye, such as 
the old Indian King of Virginia, Powhatan, (his own ancestor, 
through his descent from Pocahontas) would feel when about 
to throw a tomahawk into the brains of an enemy, or to cut 
out the crown of his head with a scalping-knife. It must be 
observed here, however, that, in the main, Mr. Randolph only 
gave free scope to this devil in his nature when he was aroused 
to it by what he supposed to be injustice to himself, or by the 
meannesses and corruptions that he saw, or thought he saw, 
around him; for it is clear, from repeated instances in his life, 
that he ever gave the homage of his regard and veneration to 
all that he esteemed as great or venerable in the land. 

He was a man of a remarkable eloguence—an eloquence, 
that was sometimes exquisite with beautiful imagination, and 
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sometimes full of a wild pathos, whose cadences entered into 
the heart, to soften and subdue. 

His voice in speaking had the ring of silver in its tones— 
now shrill, as the ear-piereing fife—and now wildly musical as 
the delicious notes of the oboe. 

His pointed gesture had sometimes more power than the ut- 
terance of any words; and his dark poetic eye, full at such 
times of a soul-fraught sadness, often spoke more to the heart 
of the hearer, than even the pathetic words that fell from his 
lips. 

It is apparent from what we have written, that Mr. Ran- 
dolph could not have been possessed, at all times, of a sound 
judgment. That he was a great, wise statesmen, with a sha- 
ping and designing mind—creatively planning great schemes 
of public utility, we think cannot be justly said of him. It was 
notin the composition of his mind to be such a statesman. ‘1 
have been all my life,” he himself says, ‘* the creature of im- 
pulse, the sport of chance, the victim of my own uncontrolled 
and uncontrollable sensations.” How possibly could such a 
man be a steady, consistent statesman, designing great plans 
of usefulness with a wise forecast, and practically accomplish- 
ing his object by the continued exercise of prudence, modera- 
tion, firmness, constancy ? It is true, Mr. Randolph has, upon 
some occasions, uttered wise and profound thoughts. His few 
speeches in the Virginia convention of 1829 for altering the 
constitution of the State, exhibit him in this light. Seattered 
throughout his other speeches and writings are many thoughts 
entitling him to be thus considered. But his infirmities, the 
reader of reflection will perceive at once, must have ever pre- 
vented him from being a systematically wise man in practice. 
His distinguishing quality—that which ‘‘ marked him extra- 
ordinary,”’ was his power of denunciation ; in exercising which, 
he was of such sarcastic wantonness of tongue, and fell so pell- 
mell upon his object, with such concentration of bitterness, 
such nimble-witted and fitful unexpectedness, that he inspired 
a great dread in the hearts of all the ignoble; and was un- 
doubtedly a terror to all evil-doers—to the venal and corrupt, 
who find their way, more or less, into the employments of all 
governments. And yet even here, where he was of some ser- 
vice to the State, the good he did was counterbalanced by the 
injury ; for it must be confessed, that he too often, from pre- 
judice or caprice, denounced, indiscriminately, the good with 
the bad. He wielded a weapon that flashed with the bright- 
ness and cut with the keenness of Saladin’s scimetar. There 
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was no cruel sport in him—no dallying with his fell intent— 
no Domitian toying cruelty of sticking flies with a bodkin ;— 
there was no sport in him at all; he struck todestroy. There 
was the intent to kill if he could—there was this quality of 
dignity in his purpose ; but when the passion was off him, 
and this devil of his nature down, he was regretful and repent- 
ant; and though of a pride that would not make open confes- 
sion of his feelings, yet tortured with remorse—remorse, that 
was ever on his lips—remorse, that was the last terrible excla- 
mation of his heart. 

Mr. Randolph’s conduct in the affair of the duel with Mr. 
Clay is illustrative, we think, of his whole life. It is the epi- 
tome of his biography. In this he was, without any provoca- 
tion, bitterly vindictive in the language he used in the Senate ; 
he was afterwards repentant of the gross outrage—conscious 
of wrong, yet unwilling to retract it—softened to tears of gen- 
erous humanity, and magnanimous in the probable sacrifice of 
his life. This revelation is the story of his whole life. He was 
made up of strong conflicting passions. There was a spirit of 
evil in him, and a spirit of good, that were ever at war, and no 
sufficient soundness of mind to hold judgment over them ; bit- 
ter and vindictive hatreds in conflict with generous and kindly 
impulses. His life therefore was a conflict with himself, and 
full of mental torture. Had he possessed the old requisite of a 
perfect man--the mens sana in corpore sano, we think he 
would have been a remarkably great man. There was wisdom 
in his composition, and there were generous and noble impul- 
ses, and strong, commanding passions. The just control of 
these qualities, which such a mind as his, being entirely sound, 
would have attained, must have made him a great and useful 
man to the nation. 

Berkey Co., Virainia, March, 1851. 
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MUSIC A LANGUAGE. 


all they 
Whose intellect isan o’ermastering power, 
Which sti!] recoils from its encumbering clay, 
Or lightens it to spirit, whatsoe’er 
The form which their creations may essay, 
Are bards. 


Was Music given by the Creator to amuse, delight, or 
improve us? Were we formed for happiness or duty? Is 
pleasure a good? These and other similar questions which 
were accustomed to engage the schoolmen, finally giving rise 
to the two rival sects, the Epicurians and Stoics, have not 
yet ceased to be asked by the thoughtful mind. The most 
rational conclusion seems to be, that to obtain the highest 
pleasure which we are capable of enjoying, no duty must be 
neglected, since each has its correspondent pleasure. The re- 
ward of labor is the agreeableness of rest—of obedience, satis- 
faction—of industry and economy, wealth—of perseverance, 
accomplishment. 

Do the birds, in opening Spring, sing todelight us? The 
flowers bloom to perfume the airs we breathe? Does it mat- 
ter not, whether we listen to the one or gaze on the other as 
innocent and dutiful, or as vexed and guilty? The things are 
the same, but not to us. 

God has everywhere strewn riches with a bountiful hand. 
The universe so adorned, so shining, was it to delight His 
energies—to display beauty—to diffuse happiness—He created 
it? Was it all for the human soul,—here seeing darkly, enjoy- 
ing in a limited manner,—yet soaring, aspiring? Is the blue- 
bird’s first note from the throat of Spring, to awaken us to a 
livelier sense of remembered pleasures, or only expressive of its 
own innocent contentment? Was the “ Iris allhues”’ reflected 
in the peacock’s shining train to display the lavish power of di- 
vinely creative energies, delight its bearer with its gaudy 
coloring, or form another link in the all-embracing chain of 
beauty ;—or is there need to determine that any one thing 
must have been formed for a sole specific purpose, rather than 
for purposes innumerable? Are not all formed to accomplish 
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and crown the creation—ihe flowers—the stars—the orange 
and scarlet colored birds and glittering insects ? 

Echo, where wast thou born—in caverns, amidst myrtles and 
cypress? Echoes of sweet sounds like those of things unat- 
tainable, which play about the chambers of the brain, sprang 
they the one from the speech of Deity, the other from his 
thoughts. To how many has he given to echo his bemg? To 
all, some phase of it. As the leafless almond tree in winter 
infolds the germs of ils summer beauty—so all men inwrap 
seeds of a fair humanity. All are his chosen—the few his 
early blown. Are we all types of him, or while he has attri- 
butes which do not at all pertain to us, have we not faith 
which is not of, but from Him? Still, when we look for 
some attribute in Him which has no shade of existence in our- 
selves, are we not baffled, since we have no clue by which to 
determine it ? 

Our most gifted men are in no way types of the Divine— 
but of humanity. We have all one common brotherhood,— 
adore one common source of the origin of all—to that brother- 
hood we cling—that source we reverence. If to none He has 
given to echo His being—leaving this to be revealed from all 
time—to whom has He given to become archetypes of our 
human? Is it alone the poet, whose reverent faith encircles 
the unknown, and gives utterance as sweetly as he may to 
that embrace, as if that nearness were uttered forth in a birth 
of sweet accords—is it alone the poet, whose tenderness of 
love is not valued, yet of a fatal necessity still given—is it he 
alone who possesses that compass of soul and imagination that 
men wonder at? Wherein differ the artist and composer ? 

The poet and the artist express their conceptions—the com- 
poser suggests his—the wild and weird notes of the musi- 
cian stir the soul with indefinable emotions. And herein are 
all high arts similar—their creations having once been experi- 
enced, haunt us ever after. The poet expresses his thoughts in 
language—gives flow to his feelings in verse. The artist embo- 
dies his conceptions on canvas and in marble. The one meets 
with no limit to his capabilities of expression, save that in 
which his language is inhedged. The other none save that which 
matter offers to the suggestions of mind. Music has neither 
of these mediums nor restrictions. Yet while it has no verbal 
language, it has a language peculiarly its own. 

It ranges the wide domain of nature for its mother tongue. 
The bird, the brook and cataract, the zephyr and the storm, 
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the acacia and the pine, the interminable forest and the bound- 
less ocean are its tributaries. From these it borrows the sweet 
or wild strains in which it is to utter human passions and hu- 
man thoughts. ‘The serene state of mind, the absolute 
repose to which it introduces us, proves beyond question its 
claim to be ranked as an art, and displays a power of utter- 
ance beyond words, if not beyond the capabilities of the forms 
which matter may be made to assume. _ Its expression is fleet- 
ing and transient, not so its effect. A lively air may sweep 
across the spirit as lightly as a wanton zephyr across the 
searce ruffled lake, but when it enshrines the genius of its 
power, it speaks as commandingly as though scattered traits 
of humanity were collected in one blast of concentrated utter- 
ance. Its sweet tumults revive a life of joy, its solemn ca- 
denza is the mourning of the human soul. 

The emotions have no language more genuine. Hence the 
universality of Music—its popularity with the uneducated 
masses ; and here too is proof, if any were needed, that the 
savage and the beggar have feelings in common with the culti- 
vated and religious. Rude as their minds may be, they have 
joys and sorrows not unlike those of the fortunate. 

Music is capable of expressing every feeling of joy from the 
most superficial and evanescent to the highest and serenest, 
and perhaps is susceptible of rendering no other emotion so 
adequately. Remove the banquet scene from the stage while 
the Brindisi in Lucrezia Borgia is being performed, and still the 
auditors would be enchanted with the unmistakable import 
of the music ; or the cups and the dice from the scene in which 
they are introduced in Robert le Diable, and the auditors 
would still be borne along on the impetuous tide of wild revel- 
ry. Nor less potent is its language in representing the purer 
delights of the mind. The harmonies of the sacred composers 
have lifted many a spirit into their own atmosphere of devo- 
tion, wherein the spirit forgets the trammels which clog it on the 
earth, the perplexed doubts and unsubmissiveness which often 
weigh upon it, to yield itself momentarily to the superior 
genius of the composer, and live in a purer air, to press back 
all doubts, repress all regret in one yielding breath of homage. 
Such moments hallow Music to the soul, and rank Mendelssohn, 
Mozart and Beethoven by the side of the great spirits of Dante 
and Homer, Milton and Angelo, Shakspeare and Raphael. 

Great spirits do not differ so much in the wealth of the bur- 
den which they bear as in their modes of expression. As in- 
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deed all men differ less in heart and mind, in soul and 
spirit, than in development and powers of expression. The 
poet is born to his language—he delights in it from infancy— 
he is imbued with its spirit and moulded with its mould before 
he begins to utter his fancies and sentiments, his thoughts and 
imagination, by it ; while the artist and the composer have not 
only almost to shape for themselves a method of expression, but 
have to struggle against the difficulties which arise from hav- 
ing all their lives been forced to express themselves in a man- 
ner to which their natures render them unfitted. But fortu- 
nately nature is on their side in this, that the representative by 
signs and sounds in the history of man’s development precedes 
that by words. While on the other hand, the poet has the ad- 
vantage of the increased facilities in our natures. The secret 
of the power of music does not lie amid the terrors of the In- 
ferno, but in the harmonies of the supernal, unrevealed by the 
pen of poet or pencil of artist. 


“ from morn 
To noon he fell, from noon to dewey eve, 
A summer's day ; and with the setting sun, 
Dropped from the zenith like a falling star 
On Lemnos, the Z.gean isle 


may be instanced at random asa specimen of verbal description, 
wherein language excels art. 
Again, in Hamlet to the Ghost— 


“ What may this mean, 
That thou, dead corse, again, in complete steel, 
Revisit’st thus the glimpses of the moon, 
Making night hideous : and we fools of nature 
So horribly to shake our disposition, 
With thoughts beyond the reaches of our souls” — 


is shown what power of suggestion a few words that burn 
may have when confined to the things which we feel. 

Poetry has greatest potency to turn us within ourselves—music 
and art to lift us above ourselves. ‘The former sustains us 
longer, the latter are more powerful for the time. The former 
ranges the universe for its suggestions, addresses every faculty 
of our being, involves within its range the element of moral 
and mental philosophy, and is an apt vehicle for lofty truths. 

And if this seem to yield to the poet too great power, to the 
exclusion of any place for art, the Apollo of the heathen might 
have been forgotten save that we have the immortal creation 
of the Sun-Ged, whose noble lineaments cease not to-day to 
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stamp deathless impressions of ideal perfection on its be- 
holder. 

The first great soul in the order of enlightenment is the poet, 
who, whether receiving his inspiration direct from the Creator, 
or in later times borrowing from the traditionary past, ex- 
presses the outward by glowing description, the inward by re- 
cognized portrayals. In his soul, the universe of mind and mat- 
ter moves to harmonious accords. His thoughts are as a dou- 
ble mirror, which reflects the one the thoughts of the Divinity, 
the other the perversions of man. And the perversions are 
doubly revolting from their nearness in his soul to the indeli- 
ble impress of beauty. The poet is universal, the artist and 
composer intense. Michael Angelo seems now to men to have 
lived on the earth as one who tramples on the flowers unmind- 
ful of them, while he holds perpetual converse with the clouds 
and stars. Shakspeare was never so intensely elated, but 
ever more broad.—The Aigean, nestled amidst itssweet borders, 
lashed to fury by storms, and the broad Atlantic, basking 
placidly in the sunlight, are not more unlike. If the one ter- 
rify, the other is more calmly imposing. Even the intense 
Paganini and Salvator Rosa may be more truthfully likened 
the one to the other than to any of the great poets. In the 
whole range of the poets, perhaps no one will be found who 
has more of the intense, which generally characterizes com- 
posers, than Dante. You can scarcely follow him through his 
ghostly regions, or soar after him, buoyed up as he seems to 
be by the invisible pinions of the passionately adored Beatrice, 
without feeling that it is song indeed that befits such purity 
of passion. 

It is true, all are possessed of more or less intensity. Fer- 
vor is the characteristic of genius, but never one-sidedness. 
It may display only one phase, but it cannot be thoroughly 
wanting in any. It is an attribute too high for this. Ostade 
lived to ennoble lowliness in domestic life, Guido to raise 
sweetness and humility in woman to the divine, Turner to 
bring to the fireside those stirring recollections and conceptions 
of grandeur which encircle his sea pieces ; Angelo and Raphael 
drew their inspiration from the Bible, Airy Scheffer now draws 
his from the same sublime source whence Milton drew his, 
Wordsworth communed with nature as though his delicately 
fashioned ear heard more than mortal tones breathing through 
its forms. All beautiful conceptions of Poesy, all fair out- 
ward existences, all revealed creations, are brought to our fire- 
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sides through the echoes of Art. All sounds in nature, or 
sweet or wild, are echoed by Music. 

The arts are so imbued with philosophy, so calculated to 
impart it, as to be fit exponents of the accomplishment of an 
individual’s or nation’s manhood, All that is universal in 
thought, or beautiful in character, flows into our minds through 
the attractive channels of Verse. All that is gorgeous in coloring, 
delightful in grouping, severe in conception, woos our vision in 
Art; while all sweet sounds in nature, all majesties, from the 
utterance of the startled eagle, from the cry of human anguish 
and despair, from the spontaneous burst which gushes from the 
lip of joy, from the forest and ocean soundings to the harmonies 
of the starry host, are the delightful echoes of Music. 

Poetry has no embodiment, but as an airy phantom, address- 
es the serene soul with noble thoughts and sentiments. Art 
moves the mind through the eye by its present glorified being ; 
while Music, with its notes of ‘linked sweetness,’’ takes through 
the ear the ‘‘ prisoned soul,” carries it captive, willingly yielding 
itself to the enjoyment of sympathetic pleasures, wonder, sur- 
prise, terror and delight. The ideas of something above us 
which haunt our whole existence move in bright gleams on 
its loftiest wave, to which we aspire, on which we would 
float, as buoyed upward towards the infinite by a power which 
we seek not to comprehend, content in our abandonment to the 
elysium it imparts. 

In judging of the capabilities of expression in Music, it is 
necessary to consider not only the variety of notes which com- 
pose its language, but its variety of sounds, as consisting of 
soft, wild, or harsh tones, compass and volume, complex or 
simple harmonies. The most indifferent voice, in attempt- 
ing a particular sentiment, may create feelings most diverse to 
those which are occasioned by the most musical. Differ- 
ent also are the emotions which arise from hearing the same 
tune performed by a flute or a chime of bells, an efficient or an 
inefficient orchestra, an organ or a violin. True, not all tunes 
are equally adapted to every instrument, but in judging of the 
full power of Music, these as well as variety of notes, arrange- 
ment and grouping, simplicity or want of clearness, complexity 
and unity, must be considered. 

If musicians and artists have often a less broad development 
than men ef letters, it may be owing to the requirements 
of their arts more than to any native incapacity on their part, 
or undue enthusiasm for one class of thoughts. Nor must indif- 
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ference be taken for incapacity, which has become a fault so 
common as to have begotten a fear in many of having the va- 
riety of their abilities known, lest it should too much prejudice 
their reputation for skill in those things in which they especially 
excel. 

Cicero’s language to the young orator may be not inaptly 
applied to musicians and artists. Whatever widens their ex- 
perience in any mental or emotional direction, or gives in- 
creased knowledge in any branch of learning, increases their 
power; we do not master one subject best by frequently go- 
ing through its routine, but by grappling with the most diffi- 
cult, we become to perform the more simple with grace and 
readiness. The world of thought must pay tribute to every 
master mind ; some particular bent call it as by the voice of di- 
vinity to its adopted mission. Often is that voice sadly heard 
calling by some seeming terrible dispensation. As the flower 
yields its full wealth of fragrance when crushed to earth, the 
wind harp its most heavenly tone on being swept to breaking 
by rude blasts, so genius, under almost insupportable burdens 
in bowing or opposing, yields beauties before unheard of, 
save in words of revealing, and splendors unseen save in hea- 
venly vision. 

But even this does not free it from censure. The veil that 
envelops it is rudely thrust aside, and as the vulgar gaze dis- 
cerns little save the common attributes of humanity, it con- 
demns its weakness, in ignorance of its almost superhuman 
strength and grandeur. Is he, after all, nothing but a man? 
What should he be more? is the significant query, since to 
accomplish one’s manhood is to fulfil our earthly destiny. 

A sacred relic of a higher nature lingers in every human 
soul that experiences a veneration for genius—be he artist, 
poet, philosopher, musician, deal he in the complex and many 
windings of abstruse science, fathom he the depths of the 
knowable in the laws of matter, soar he to the serene bounds 
that limit the pure ray of mind, or be he moved with the trou- 
bled tossings of upheaving emotions. 

Whether painting be more broad in its expression than mu- 
sic, the latter possesses advantages not shared to its fullest ex- 
tent by poetry—directness of address, which amounts to such 
fulness of appliance as to take captive not alone the eye as in 
sculpture, nor the mind as in poetry, but our whole being, 
sense, soul, mind, eye, thought, and comprehension. 

In this respect it is so delicately adapted to the condition of 
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our being, that it becomes a most interesting question, to what 
noble purposes it may be applied. ‘The Romish Church was 
true to the requirements of our natures, when it employed 
music and the arts to uplift the imagination and the senses. 
Man was false when he idolized the means instead of the end 
of his elevation. 

The souls of the musician and poet are not only not diversely 
constituted, but their plan and method of expression are simi- 
lar. The perfect musical composition requires as much con- 
sistency as the lyric poem. If disf/uncta membra has been the 
fashion in either, it is nevertheless inadmissible. As the lyric in 
its changes of movement should glide so gracefully as not to 
mar the unity, so should the canzonet. And the symphony 
loses all the effect of its grandeur when it fails to observe this 
great principle. As the lyric poet should be not only con- 
sistent in his arrangement and grouping, but have a delicate 
sense of rhythm, or measure, or music, so should the composer 
have not only anear for sweet sounds, but judgment in the con- 
duct of their movements, never changing the !ast so much as to 
destroy the unity of the sentiment. For the musician or poet 
to be guilty of such inconsistency, is as palpable a fault as for 
an artist to represent a dancing satyr and a flowery lawn on 
the same canvas with our crucified Lord. 

Again, as the lyric poet must be governed in his choice of 
measure by his thought or sentiment, or rather, as the latter 
must be allowed to flow in their native channel, the heroic in 
iambics and spondees, the lively inamphibrachs and trochees, 
the light narrative in mixed measures, which forms the Eng- 
lish hexameter, so should the composer’s thoughts be woven 
in and out along the chosen key, never losing sight of the 
prime sentiment to be expressed, except in very long composi- 
tions, in the way of episode or graceful variation. ‘The ques- 
tion, whether particular styles of music are native with cer- 
tain nations, is similar to the one which at present is vexing 
some of our most cultivated American scholars, whether the 
hexameter is natural in English verse. Wherein there lies 
two difficulties—first, in determining what the English hex- 
ameter is, it differing so much from the classic as to make it an 
invention rather than an imitation; and second, how far our 
thoughts are wont to flow in accustomed channels. All arts 
are born of the mind of a people, and not the clime, any far- 
ther than the latter influences the former. Let the American 
mind be accustomed to nothing but French floritures, and its 
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musical compositions would partake of that type. Two things 
are necessary in order to high attainments, the ability and the 
occasion. In capricious and fantastic composition, in largeness, 
breadth and richness, the musical has a great advantage, as 
also in the representative. The rhythm of particular lines in 
poetry has a resemblance to certain sounds in nature, and 
great depth and beauty of feeling give musical richness to the 
verse, but poetry is not an art representative by sounds. When- 
ever it ascends to this felicity, it exhibits an exception rather 
than a rule. Music has been employed to represent simply by 
its recurrence of sounds every variety of dance, from that of 
the negro and faun, to the airy movements of spirits. A chime 
of bells has been known to suggest the ethereal movements 
of beatified spirits. That harmony which delights us in sculp- 
tured groups, in arrangement of coloring everywhere in nature, 
from the delicate apple-bud amidst its wealth of light green, 
to the daisied lawn— 


“ God’s beauty fills the daisied slope,” — 


from the blue and gray of the sky to the monotones of the 
sounding sea, in the graceful shape of the human form and 
pencilled loveliness of living outline in the human face divine, 
is pre-eminently the characteristic and soul of music. The 
yearnings of the spirit for good, for beauty, for truth and holi- 
ness, so deep, so silent, so speechless, are made to leap uncon- 
sciously at its ethereal breath. In its serenest shrine the pic- 
tured loveliness, the imaged ‘je ne sais quoi’’ is named har- 
mony. ‘There is no speech in these silent depths, save through 
her voice. 

Though at first we hesitated at ranking Music among the 
arts rather than the sciences, it will now be apparent that they 
all require great knowledge and judgment, and are-all equally 
arts. ‘The great works of the composer are no less creations 
than Moore’s, or Burns’, or Schiller’s, or Byron’s, and have 
a universal language. Eve’s Lament would fall inane on the 
ears of the myriads who speak a different tongue, while the 
same sentiments conveyed by Music would enchain alike Gen- 
tile and Jew, Barbarian and Greek. The grand symphony is 
the lyric in four or more parts, the opera histrionic music. 
The melodies, simple lyrics. The oratorio, a‘grand and sub- 
lime anthem. Music is capable of rendering each part here as- 
signed it, without the aid of adventitious words. Music is a gift 
of speech, is to develop and enlarge our culture, elevate our de- 
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sires, ennoble our aspirations, delight by its sweetness and 
largeness, bind all kindred in one common bond of amity, The 
high, the low, the beggar and king, are addressed by it as one. 
Vice becomes innocence in attempting to express itself in its 
harmonious channels. Wild and fitful as the wailing winds, 
it is soul-full still, and whatever it approaches it turns to its 
own likeness. Fathom all its hidden depths and capabilities 
here we cannot. The limitless expression of the powers of 
the human soul may not be sounded until that soul becomes 
developed in the infinite cycles through which it is destined to 
blossom and expand. 


MARIE STUART. 


Histoire de Marie Stuart. Par M. Miener. 2d Edition. 
Paris, 1851. 2 Vol. 8vo. 


Lettres, Instructions et Mémoires de Marie Stuart, Reine 
d’ Ecosse publiés sur les originaux et les manuscrits du 
State paper office de Londres et des principales archives, 
et bibliothéques de ’ Europe et accompagnés d’un résum 
chronologique. Parle Prince ALExanpRE Lasanorr. Lon- 


dres, 1844-5. 7 Vol. 8vo. 


Tue earliest characteristic of Scottish history is a deep-rooted 
and resolute love of independence. The Romans tried to sub- 
due them, and failed. The Saxons, Angles, and Danes came 
each in turn, with all the impulse of a successful invasion, and 
each was compelled to give back. The Norman Conquest . 
brought a new enemy against them, who, combining artifice 
with strength, won greater advantages over them than had ever 
been won before. But the native love of independence was 
still unsubdued, and the English kings, becoming engaged in 
their long and disastrous wars with France, left Scotland free 
to enjoy and abuse the treasure which it had preserved so nobly 
and so long. 
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Still Scotland was a divided kingdom, and the war without 
only ceased to give space for bloodier and more bitter wars 
within. The highlands were held by their old Celtic owners, 
who lived the wild life of mountaineers, with the fixed customs, 
tenacious affections, and fierce enmities of clans. In the low- 
lands, native Scots were intermingled with Saxon and Norman 
emigrants, whom the Scottish kings had allowed to settle there 
between the eleventh and thirteenth centuries. Thus two 
races, the Celtic and Teutonic, two languages, the Gaelic and 
English, and two systems of organization, the clan and the feu- 
dal, with the two states of society which belong to each, were 
united under one crown, within the contracted area of 29,600 
square miles. 

The aspect of the country corresponded to the wild and rug- 
ged character of its inhabitants. Upwards of six hundred 
square miles of its narrow surface were filled by lakes and 
rivers ; even in our own days, less than a third of the remain- 
der has been reduced to cultivation; heaths and moors are scat- 
tered among the rich valleys and meadow-lands of the South ; 
and in the North, bleak and misty mountains fill up the 
whole region, leaving here and there strips of fertile land, 
from which resolute industry could scarcely extract enough 
to eke out a scanty and precarious subsistence. ‘The cities 
were few and small, the communication between them incon- 
venient and unsafe. Instead of neat cottages and peaceful 
hamlets, you would have met in every league two fortress- 
es or watch-towers, built as a refuge for the inhabitants from 
the first impulse of private wars. Men travelled in full armor 
in the midst of armed attendants, and carefully gathered in 
their herds, at evening, under the battlements of their castles, 
for fear that they should be swept off, during the night, by some 
sudden incursion of a private or a public enemy. 

Feudal life weighed heavily upon the country, which was 
distracted by the private wars of the nobles, and drained of its 
scanty resources to carry out petty schemes of ambition or re- 
venge. Some families united the rank of feudal lords and 
chiefs of clan, and by firing a beacon, could call around them 
in a few hours, forces strong enough to face their sovereign in 
the field. Little else was left the king but his crown and title, _ 
and the privilege of receiving an oath of fealty, which no one 
observed, who thought it for his interest to break it. 

But no sooner did the kings of Scotland find themselves free 
to turn their attention towards their own affairs, than they re- 
solved to set bounds to the power of the nobility. James I. 
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was the leader in this dangerous enterprise, which was followed 
up perseveringly by three of his successors, one of whom, like 
himself, was assassinated, one died in the field, and one of mor- 
tification and despair, at the early age of thirty-one ; each be- 
queathing to the other a task, made doubly difficult by his own 
misfortunes and a long minority. 

Thus the early periods of Scottish history are filled with the 
struggle for national independence. Then comes a long con- 
test between the king and the nobility, chequered with many 
vicissitudes and tragic incidents, which held the nation in a 
state of restless but profitless activity, leaving them at its close 
in 1542, scarcely more advanced in civilization, than they were 
at its beginning, with the accession of the Stuarts in 1423. 
To this were now added the disorders of a long regency and the 
bitter war of religion. 

We said that one of the kings of Scotland had died of morti- 
fication and despair. It was the unfortunate James V., and as 
he lay upon his death-bed in Falkland Castle, he received the 
tidings which are wont to come so sweetly to a father’s ear, 
that his queen had borne him a daughter at Linlithgow, on the 
8th of December. ‘ It will end,” said he sighing, ‘‘as it be- 
gan: the crown came by a woman, and it will go by one.”’ Six 
days after, the 14th of December, 1542, he died. 

And now came the usual contest for the regency. Cardinal 
Beaton, archbishop of St. Andrew, had got the king’s signature 
toa blank sheet a few moments before his death, and trans- 
forming it into a will, had filled it up with his own name as 
guardian of the young queen and regentof the kingdom. But 
the next heir to the crown, James Hamilton, Count of Arran, 
had already found a surer claim in the support of the principal 
nobility. Parliament alone could decide the dispute, and the 
parliament was composed of men who were much more inclined 
to exalt their own order than a church which they had always 
found a jealous rival, and in which many of them had already 
ceased to believe. The pretended will was readily set aside, 
and the young queen and her kingdom committed to the care 
of Count Arran. On the 9th of September, 1543, the infant 
queen received from the hands of Cardinal Beaton, in Stirling 
Castle, that crown which was to weigh so heavily on her 
youthful brow. 

No sooner had Henry VIII. received the tidings of James’ 
death, than he conceived the design of obtaining the long-wished- 
for union of the two crowns, by marrying the young queen to 
his son and heir, Edward, Prince of Wales. Nothing could 
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have been more advantageous for both kingdoms; but the hasty 
and arbitrary Englishman was in too great a hurry to allow 
time for his policy to work out its own results ; and forgetting 
how long it takes to efface the memory of those animosities 
which are the natural consequence of the political division of 
states physically united, he demanded immediate possession of 
several of the principal fortresses as a pledge for the fulfilment 
of the treaty, and of the person of Mary herself. The Scots, 
irritated at his arrogance, rejected his demands with disdain, 
and Henry, listening for a moment to the dictates of policy, 
consented to make no further mention of the fortresses, and to 
leave the young Queen in Scotland, till she had completed her 
tenth year, receiving six noblemen as hostages for the fulfil- 
ment of this condition. A treaty on these terms was concluded 
on the Ist July, 1543. But the jealousy of the nation was al- 
ready aroused. ‘The party of the Cardinal and Queen-mother, 
naturally inclined to France by the ties of religion and blood, 
profited skilfully by the feeling. The Regent, though he ratified 
the treaty, was compelled to yield to the popular dissatisfaction. 
France was on the alert to regain her old influence over a 
kingdom which had proved so useful an ally in many of her 
long contests with England ; and on the 15th of December the 
treaty of July was virtually annulled, a treaty of alliance 
formed with France, and all the treaties between the two coun- 
tries, from the days of Robert Bruce, solemnly ratified by the 
Regent and Parliament in the name of their Queen. 

Henry now became furious, declared war against Scotland, 
and sent an army under the Earl of Hertford (1544), with 
orders to ‘* put all to fire and sword.” * This rough courtship 
was continued under the Earl of Somerset, protector of Eng- 
land during the minority of Edward VI., and the Scots, exas- 
perated rather than disheartened by the fatal battle of Pinkey 
(10th September, 1547), threw themselves directly into the 
arms of France. The Dauphin, like the young King of 
England, was so nearly of Mary’s age that marriage seemed 
the most natural way of bringing about a permanent union of 
the two crowns. The Queen-mother, warmly attached to her 
native country, and the Regent, who had returned to his hered- 
itary preference for France, opened the negotiation ; and the 

* The orders of the privy council are well worthy of magn both as a speci- 
men of character and a sample of the wars of the age. It isa pity that Robert- 
son, who discovered them in the Hamilton papers, did not add the reports of the 
Farl of Hertford. V. Rob. Scot., vol. 1, p. 38-9, note. A parallel may be found 
in the conduct of the Duke of Cumberland after the battle of Culloden. V. 
Greene’s Hist. Stud., pp. 411-12. 
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Scottish nobility, glad to escape from the semblance of restraint 
which the presence of a sovereign, even though a child, imposed 
upon them, readily consented to send their young Queen to be 
brought up at the French Court as the affianced bride of the 
Dauphin. The Duke of Somerset did his best to prevent the 
execution of a treaty so fatal to his master’s interest, and fail- 
ing to produce any effect by change of policy, sent out a fleet 
to intercept the young Queen on her passage. But Mary’s 
mother had taken her measures surely. Already after the de- 
feat of Pinkey, she had sent her daughter from Stirling to the 
strong castle of Inchmahome, in the lake of Menteith, and 
now conveying her hastily and secretly to Dumbarton, placed 
her in the hands of Admiral Villegagnon, who had made, with 
equal promptness, his preparations for transporting her to 
France. Four of Mary’s companions, of the same age and 
name with herself, of the noble houses of Fleming, Seaton, 
Beaton, and Livingston, with her natural brother, Lord James, 
then a youth of seventeen, and her two governors, the lords 
Erskine and Livingston, embarked with her on board of the royal 
galley on the 7th of August, and on the 13th they entered 
safely and triumphantly into the port of Brest. They had 
scarcely cleared the coast, when the English squadron appeared 
off the point of St. Abbot. But the prize was already flown, 
and Mary Stuart was now wedded forever, to France and her 
own evil destiny. ‘ 

Henry II. was King of France ; a weak, ignorant, prodigal 
man, governed by his favorites and his mistress, Diana of Poi- 
tiers, who, though she had been the mistress of his father, and 
was no longer young, had gained an ascendency over him which 
his wife, with all her talents and beauty, had failed to win. 
In a few months he had squandered the 300,000 gold crowns 
which Francis had collected for the war in Germany, and af- 
ter a reign of twelve years left France with a debt of 2,000,000 
of frances. His court was formed on the model of his fa- 
ther’s,—feasts, tournaments, masquerades, open tables, by the 
king and his officers, served alike in all times and places, with 
the rarest and costliest viands ; a train of a hundred and thirty 
pages, with over three hundred ladies ; the morning with his 
nobles, in hunting, jousting, or any other whim of the hour ; 
the evening in the apartments of the Queen, with a crowd, says 
an old writer, of human deities, one more beautiful than the 
other. Francis I., with all his profligacy and extravagance, 
had a real taste for art and literature, which had flourished un- 
der his patronage as they had never done before on the north of 
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the Alps. In this, too, Henry followed his father’s example, 
though he had neither his learning nor his taste. His daugh- 
ters were taught carefully by learned men. They were skilled 
in Latin, Greek, and Italian, in music and the sciences of the 
age, and wrote with ease and elegance both in prose and verse. 
‘* Her compositions,” says the writer whom we have already quo- 
ted, in speaking of one of them, “ were very beautiful, learn- 
ed, and pleasant.’’* 

These young princesses were the companions of Mary’s girl- 
hood, and two of them, like her, were marked out for trial and 
sorrow. One was Marguerite of France, the discarded wife of 
Henry of Navarre; another was Elizabeth, the successor of 
Mary of England as Queen of the gloomy Philip II., by nup- 
tials hastily performed at night, while her father was in his 
death agony? and whose name Alfieri has interwoven so trag- 
ically with the mysterious destiny of Don Carlos. 

Mary shared the studies as well as the amusements of her 
companions, and became, like them, accomplished in many things 
beyond the usual range of her sex. Her letters to her mo- 
ther, though doubtless little more than the expression of her 
uncle’s views, show that as early as ten, she had already been 
taught to speak and write about more important subjects than 
usually engage the attention of girls of that age. ‘‘ 1 am very 
glad that you are satisfied with what I told the Abbé of Que- 
louin ; and as to what you have done to the Earl of Huntley, 
it seems to me that you have done very well... . . T am glad 
that you have found a way of strengthening your crown.” 
Another important lesson which she had learnt, and was proud 
of, was the art of keeping a secret: ‘‘I can assure you, 
Madame,” she writes also to her mother, “ that nothing which 
comes from you will be known through me.” 

Other things, too, find a place in her letters. She is dissat- 
isfied with her governess, Madame de Paroys, whom she ac- 
cuses of trying to prejudice her grandmother and the Queen 
against her: ** For, Madame, I have as little reason to be sat- 
isfied with Madame de Paroys as with any woman in the world.” 
And she was in the right, for she would seem to have been 
taken very rudely to task for having followed her mother’s in- 
structions, and given away some of her dresses, which the gov- 
erness had set her eye upon for her own benefit. ‘* I gave one 
of them to my aunt de St. Pierre, and two to my aunt Ma- 
dame de Feremoutier, to make hangings for their churches, and 


* Trés-belles, doctes et plaisantes, vy. Brantéme, t. v. 
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three to some of my servants, at which Madame de Paroys 
was so vexed that she said I was afraid of her getting rich, 
and I wanted to make her poor, and that it would be a heavy 
load on the consciences of those to whom I had given them.’’* 

At thirteen she pronounced a Latin Discourse of her own 
composing in the hall of the Louvre, before the King and 
all the court. Her conversation, too, is already said to have 
had a singular charm ; and though in recording these things, 
it may, perhaps, be as well to remember that many of thern 
are drawn from letters of her uncle to her mother, and many, 
too, from a still more questionable souree—the verses of court 
poets—there is abundant proof that the graces of her mind, 
like those of her person, were developed early, and with re- 
markable lustre. 

Her position at the French court was, in many things, most 
pleasant. Her uncles, the Cardinal de Lorraine and Duke 
de Guise, were all-powerful with the king, and though she was 
coldly looked upon by the Queen, the certainty that she would, 
sooner or later, as wife of the Dauphin, be raised within a step 
of the throne, while the title of Queen of Scotland, which she 
already bore, gave her the precedence over all her companions, 
made her, from the beginning, a personage whom no experien- 
ced courtier would dare to offend. Flattery was lavished upon 
her in its most alluring forms. Poets extolled her charms in 
elaborate verses. Grave men loved to talk with her of grave 
things and weighty matters of state. And we must fain be- 
lieve that it was not all exaggeration, when we tind the Vene- 
tian ambassador writing in one of those cautious despatches 
which were meant only for the eyes of his master, that she was 
‘exceeding beautiful, and of such courtesy as to excite the 
admiration of everybody.”’+ 

With such a prominent part to perform in a court so luxu- 
rious and lavish of expense, she naturally formed an early taste 
for gayety and magnificence. She was unwilling to be behind 
her companions, or to fall below her rank in the outward man- 
ifestations of dignity ; and even before she had completed her 
tenth year she was so dissatisfied with her dependent position 
that she began already to speak of marrying at once, in order 


* Ut sup. pp. 29, 30. 

+ La qual é bellissima e di maniera tale costumata, che porge maraviglia 6 
chiunque considera le qualita sue. Belazioni degli Ambasciaderi Veneti par Tom- 
maseo.—Paris, 1838, t. 1, p. 374. 
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to have an establishment of her own.* When at last she obtain- 
ed one—and she was only twelve—she writes immediately to 
her mother to announce the pleasant tidings, and tells her 
that on the very evening in which she entered into possession 
of it, she had had her uncle, the Cardinal, to sup with her. 

This uncle of hers was one of the corruptest men of a cor- 
rupt court and age—a trained companion of Francis in his de- 
baucheries, unprincipled in his public career, and resolutely 
wicked in his intercourse with women. All Mary’s political 
instruction seems to have been received directly from him, or 
from sources that he approved, and though there is an appar- 
ent tone of affection, and a lively interest in the manner in 
which he speaks of the charge to which he was bound by so 
close a tie, yet it is difficult to believe that noble sentiments, 
or elevated views, or high sense of duty, could have been taught 
by one so utterly depraved. 

And thus she grew up in a round of amusements, useful 
studies, and trifling cares, and the years passed pleasantly 
away, adding profusely to the charms of her person and the 
stores of her mind, and soon the time drew nigh which was 
to place her upon the next step to a throne more exalted than 
her own. It was not as princes usually look upon marriage 
that she or the Dauphin looked forward to theirs ; for they had 
been affianced in infancy, had passed their childhood together, 
had seen each other grow in mind and person, and formed 
some, at least, of those habits of mutual sacrifice and depend- 
ence, which contribute so much to the happiness of married 
life. Her uncles, who were anxious to complete the measure 
which they had begun so successfully, would seem to have 
used their influence with the king to hasten the nuptials.t On 
the 31st of October, 1557, Henry wrote to the Scottish Parlia- 
ment to invite them to fulfil their engagement. The Parlia- 
ment met at Edinburghon the 14thof December. The king’s 
letter was approved—nine commissioners of the nobles and 
clergy were appointed to witness the ceremony in the name 
of Scotland, and on the 19th of April, 1558, the marriage con- 
tract was signed with all the formalities becoming in so impor- 
tant a transaction. By this contract the eldest son of Mary 


* V. a curious letter of the Cardinal de Guise to the Queen-dowager upon this 
subject. M. Mignet’s statement that Henry IL. “lui assigna un état de maison 
digne de son rang,” (V. Mignet, ch. 11, p. 29,) is at variance with the statements 
of this letter, or must be limited to the first period of her residence in France. 
Compare, also, some of Mary’s own expressions relative to the salaries of her ser- 
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and the Dauphin would be king of France, and if they had any 
daughters, the eldest would be Queen of Scotland, with a dower 
of 400,000 crowns, marriageable only by the joint consent of 
the Scottish Parliament and King of France; the Dauphin to 
bear the title and arms of King of Scotland, leaving his 
widow, if he died on the throne, a dower of sixty thousand 
livres. 

It was the duty of the commissioners, also, to provide for the 
preservation of their laws and liberties. Mary and the Dau- 
phin solemnly pledged themselves to respect them. But already 
the young Queen, under the direction of her uncles and the 
King, had signed at Fontainebleau three papers, by one of which 
she made a free donation to the King and his successors, if she 
should die without heirs, of the kingdom of Scotland, and all 
her claims to the throne of England; by the second, pledged 
her kingdom and its revenues to Henry, until he should have 
repaid himself for all the expenses brought on him by his alli- 
ance with Scotland, amounting in all to a million of gold or 
more ; and as if this were not enough, entered in the third, a 
solemn protest against the declaration which she was to make 
to the Scottish commissioners, and which ‘ great and just rea- 
sons of fear prevented her from contradicting openly while 
absent from her kingdom and deprived of the principal for- 
tresses.” * 

And thus, with a falsehood on her lips, the gravest that sov- 
ereign could utter, this young and beautiful being was sent to 
take her marriage vow. She was but little over sixteen, tall 
and graceful; her features scft, delicate, and exquisitely 
moulded; a forehead neither too ample for feminine beauty, 
nor too small for intellectual expression: a nose neither Gre- 
cian nor Roman, but delicate, slightly contracting at the nos- 
trils, but in perfect keeping ; lips, full and swelling; a chin a 
little less rounded than ideal beauty would demand, and mak- 
ing the lower part of her face somewhat, perhaps, too narrow ; 
cheeks, that even in the cold engraving have an almost infan- 
tine softness and delicacy ; and eyes of dazzling brilliance and 
beaming with intelligence. Her hands, too, we are told, were 
exceedingly beautiful ; her voice soft, her manner full of ani- 
mation, and her bearing a happy blending of dignity and 
grace. Ina court renowned for beauty, there was none more 
beautiful than she. 

Th2 marriage ceremony was performed at Notre Dame, with 


* V. Labanoff, p. 50, et seq. 
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that impressive pomp which the Catholic Church knows so 
well how to display on all great occasions. The light came 
softened throvgh the pictured panes; the deep tones of the 
organ, mingling with the exultant anthem of the choir, rolled 
in solemn harmony through the long aisles, and seemed to lin- 
ger in mysterious echoes amid the dim twilight of the Gothic 
arches; a hundred tapers shed their pale beams on the altar in 
its gorgeous decking of silk and gold, and over the rich vest- 
ments of priests and bishops that kneeled around it, hundreds 
of eager faces and bright eyes were turned watchfully towards 
the entrance, to catch the first glance of the royal train, and 
hundreds of half-suppressed voices joined in one accordant 
burst of admiration when, surrounded by that glittering band 
of princes, and noble dames, and mighty chiefs, with a King 
and a Queen in their midst, the youthful bride moved slowly 
up the aisle amid fuller strains and more triumphant peals 
from organ and choir, richly arrayed in all the magnificence of 
regal costume, and richer still in her own surpassing loveliness. 
Centuries have passed since that day of so much promise ; in a 
few brief months that King was writhing on a bed of premature 
death, and yet a few years and the youthful bridegroom, too, 
was in his grave, of the two brothers who had grasped so 
boldly at the sceptre, one had been laid low by the assassin’s 
dagger, and that brow, as yet untouched by care, radiant with 
beauty, and raised, as it would have seemed, by the solemn 
prestige of a crown, above the common chances of humanity, 
had bowed, care-worn, and withered, and degraded, beneath 
the axe of the executioner. Centuries have passed away— 
pageants as proud and prouder still, have called the wondering 
throng to that old cathedral—the obsequies of the great, the 
solemn supplication, the exultant thanks for victory. It was 
there that the imperial crown was placed upon the brow of 
Napoleon, and there, too, another woman, in the pride of great- 
ness and beauty, knelt in her happiest hour, and passed thence 
to a brief possession of grandeur, to sad and humiliating re- 
verses, and a premature grave. But of all those that have trod- 
den that solemn aisle, and knelt before its altar, there is no 
form which has become so blended with it in all its associa- 
tions and for every memory, as that of the bright, the beauti- 
ful, the gifted, the wretched Mary Stuart. 

As soon as the ceremony was over, the young queen saluted 
her husband by the title of King of Scotland. Great were 
the rejvicings at court and in the city, and a series of brilliant 
festivals, which lasted for several weeks, closed the scene. 
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On the 10th of July of the following year (1559), Henry II. 


died of a wound received in a tournament, and Mary became 
Queen of France. 

Never was there a more difficult moment for a young and 
inexperienced sovereign. ‘The profusion of the last king had 
exhausted the treasury ; the court was divided by rival factions, 
each striving to gain the ascendency over the feeble mind of 
the king; and the contest between Protestant and Catholic 
was rapidly kindling into that mighty conflagration, which 
swept over France so fearfully in the war of the League. No- 
where had the progress of Protestantism been more rapid than 
in France. In 1555 there was but one Protestant church in 
the whole kingdom; in 1559 there were two thousand. Half 
the nobility, part of the clergy, and, with the exception of 
the lowest classes, nearly all the men under forty were more 
or less openly attached to the Reformation.* Their first meet- 
ings were held secretly at Paris, in the rue St. Jacques. Grad- 
ually they gained strength and confidence, and began to meet 
openly. Sometimes eight or ten thousand, men, women and 
children, would meet together in an open field, with a cart or a 
pile of branches for a pulpit, and armed men to keep guard on the 
outskirts, while the congregation placed themselves to the lee- 
ward of the preacher, that not a word might be lost, and, when 
he had ended, joined altogether in the hymn. Then hawkers 
went round selling catechisms and satires, and caricatures of 
the pope and clergy. Among these last was a figure of the 
Cardinal of Lorraine holding Francis II. in a little bag, which 
the poor king, every now and then, would force open, and 
thrust out his head to catch a breath of air. 

The leaders of the Catholics were Mary’s uncles, who, 
through her influence, had placed themselves at the head of 
affairs. ‘The Bourbons, the only princes of the blood, with the 
three nephews of Montmorenci, the late king’s favorite, were 
with the Protestants. On both sides there were strong convic- 
tions, bitter rivalries, personal ambition, and all that mixture 
of motives and passions which enters into the composition of 
party, no matter under what banner it moves. 

The government of the Guises was very unpopular. With 
them, at least, the triumph of the church was a question of 
deep moment, which they were resolved to secure at any 
hazard, and by any means. But the treasury was exhausted, 
and when almost on the point of taking up arms, they were 


* Vide Castelnau, liv. 1, ch. 3, et Relazioni delle cos2 di Francie, t. ii, p, 20. 
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compelled to abolish a tax upon which they depended for the 
support of the fifty thousand men who might, perhaps, have 
assured their triumph. The court was crowded with petition- 
ers—old officers, most of them, who had lost everything in the 
Italian wars, and now came to claim a compensation. The 
Cardinal, to escape from their importunities, and having 
nothing to give, ordered them all to leave the court in twenty- 
four hours, under penalty of being hanged. The Protestants, 
resolved to bring things to a decision, marched in small bands 
upon Amboise, where the court had removed upon the first 
intelligence of their designs, and tried to seize the king. But 
their adversaries were already prepared to receive them. The 
greater part were massacred on the way, and the prisoners and 
suspected, put to death without form or trial. Some were exe- 
cuted in the presence of the court, and when the first heads 
had fallen, the survivors, dipping their hands in the blood, 
raised them towards heaven in testimony against their mur- 
derers. Mary herself was there, with her husband and uncles, 
looking—we dare not say calmly, yet approvingly, or she would 
not have been there—on the awful scene. Did she ever in her 
misfortunes remember those uplifted hands and that day of 
blood ? 

But now the victors themselves were alarmed at their 
triumph. A cry of indignation arose from every part of the 
kingdom. ‘The real leaders—Coligni and the Bourbons—were 
still alive, and their party rallied around them, firmer and more 
menacingly than before. The Queen-mother, dreading the 
consequences of the arbitrary measures of the Guises, opened 
her ear to the counsels of Coligni, and resolved to find some 
counterpoise for the overwhelming power of the royal favorites. 
Before she could bring her designs to maturity, another con- 
spiracy was formed, which again was discovered, and again 
was punished with fearful and indiscriminating vengeance. 

The States-General were assembled at Orleans under the 
protection of an army of eight or ten thousand men. The 
princes of the blood, who had been among the first to call for 
this legal method of giving quiet to the distracted kingdom, 
were afraid to attend them. At last, on the assurance of a 
fitting reception, they repaired to Orleans. A long line of 
soldiers, with lowering brows and in full arms, guarded the 
approach to the young king. ‘I have been informed,” said 
Francis to Condé, *‘ that you have engaged in several enter- 
prises against my person and kingdom, and have sent for you 
to learn the truth.” He then ordered both brothers to be 
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arrested and kept in close confinement. The Prince of Condé 
was brought to trial and condemned, but the Queen-mother, 
who had entered into a secret alliance with his brother, 
obtained a reprieve. Another change was daily expected, and 
the sceptre was already passing into hands more submissive to 
her will. Francis, never strong, had long been sinking under 
premature decay. On the 5th of December, 1560, he died. 
His brother, Charles IX., whose name is forever associated with 
the massacres of St. Bartholomew, ascended the throne, and 


' Catherine became regent, without the title, but with that abso- 


lute sway which her maternal authority and superior intellect 
naturally gave her over a child of ten. 

It would be impossible to describe Mary’s grief. She loved 
the king, for, whatever his defects as a sovereign may have 
been, to her he had been a kind husband and the companion of 
her childhood. While all around her were engaged in the 
mingled hopes and anxieties of a new succession, she withdrew 
to more quiet lodgings and shut herself up in her room to brood 
over her loss, admitting nobody but her nearest relations. 
After the first shock was over, the affairs of her native kingdom 
began to press upon her, and call for her attention. Soon, too, 
she began to feel how great achange had come over her. The 
Queen-mother had never loved her; her uncles had fallen into 
disgrace ; and the court, which had been accustomed to watch 
her smile as the surest sign of favor, had now turned to follow 
the fortunes of another mistress. After a while she withdrew 
from the court, and went to pass a few weeks with her aunt at 
Rheims. Thence she passed into Lorraine. Meanwhile ambas- 
sadors had come from foreign princes to condole with her upon 
her loss, and some of them to bring new proposals of marriage. 
To the first she replied courteously and with expressions of 
undiminished tenderness for her husband’s memory, but refused 
to listen to the others. 

Her thoughts now turned towards Scotland. There, too, 
sad things had occurred during her longabsence. Her mother 
had died in the midst of an unsuccessful struggle against the 
Protestants, and the war of religion which was raging around 
her, had swept over her native kingdom with scarcely less fury, 
though with very different results. A Catholic by education 
and habit, she was to reign over a people who had overthrown the 
altars which she revered, and built up a church in their stead, 
from which she shrunk as from pollution. Where, too, would 
she find a compensation for the magnificence and refinement 
of the court and all the elegant tastes to which she had been 
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accustomed ? With what would she feed her love of music, 
and poetry, and art, amid those bleak moors and misty hills ? 

Still, go she must. Winter and spring were passed in nego- 
tiations and embassies, for there were many difficult questions 
to discuss and decide. Summer came, and she fain would have 
lingered, but everything was settled as far as it could be. 
The court was at St. Germain, and. once more she joined the 
royal circle, to taste for a moment the pleasures she loved most, 
and then bid them adieu for ever. Her uncles and part of the 
court accompanied her to Calais, where she found two galleys 
and two transports, a meagre train, in waiting. Elizabeth 
had refused her a safe-conduct, and sent out cruisers to inter- 
cept her on her passage. ‘I hope,’ said she, with dignity 
and somewhat perhaps of a sad foreboding, to the English am- 
bassador, ‘* that the wind will favor me, and I shall not be 
obliged to land in England. If I do, your Queen will hold 
me in her hands, and may do with me what she chooses. If 
she is cruel enough to wish my death, let her do her pleasure 
and sacrifice me. Such a fate, perhaps, will be better for me 
than life. But God’s will be done.” 

On the 14th of August the little fleet set sail. A light wind 
rose as they issued from the port, and gently wafted them on- 
ward. Mary stood upon the stern, leaning on her arms and 
gazing steadfastly on the shore, while her tears flowed fast, and 
her voice, broken by sobs, could only utter—* Farewell, France 
—farewell.”’? Nightcame on. Through the thickening shades 
she could still see the dim outline of the coast. She refused to 
eat or to go into the cabin, and they made her bed behind a 
screen on the deck. At length the wind died away, and the 
sailors took to their oars, but made little way during the night. 
Day dawned, and there, sleeping in the soft gray light, were 
the hills and green fields of the land she loved. Her attend- 
ants, whom she had ordered to call her at daylight if the land 
were still in sight, awoke her. She rose in her bed, and turn- 
ing eagerly towards the shore, began again her lamentation— 
‘* Farewell, France—farewell, France! I shall never see you 
again!’? ‘The hours rolled on—the last faint outline of the 
coast sunk below the waves. ‘The little fleet was compelled 
to run up the Dutch coast as far as Zealand to avoid the 
English cruisers, and on the 19th of August, a thick fog, which 
lay over the land, lifting with the morning breeze, revealed 
the cold and rugged shores of Scotland. 

The fog had been so thick that the little squadron was in 
the harbor of Leith before the inhabitants were aware of their 
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sovereign’s arrival. Then the people came flocking from all 
quarters to bid her welcome. Mary was moved by this eager 
outbreak of affection, but her heart was heavy ; and when she 
saw the sorry train that was to conduct her to Edinburgh—a 
horse for herself, with nothing but little mountain ponies, with 
wretched saddles, for the gentlemen and ladies of her train— 
she burst into tears. ‘* Oh,’’ said she, “ this is not the pomp 
and preparation, and magnificence, and noble steeds of France.” 
With these feelings she entered Edinburgh. Holyrood had 
been prepared for her reception, “ a beautiful building,” says 
one of her attendants, ‘and with nothing of the country 
about it.”’ Her bedroom was on a lower floor, towards the 
street, and at night five or six hundred people came under her 
windows, with fiddles and rebees, to sing psalms exceedingly 
out of tune. And this was Mary Stuart’s return to Scotland. 

From this brief narrative of her early life, it is easy to see 
that her reign will be sad and short. We have seen that her 
inheritance was a throne already shaken by a long contest 
between the aristocracy and the sovereign ; that her infancy 
was passed in the midst of foreign war and domestic dissen- 
sion; that while yet a child, she became the inmate of the 
corruptest court of Europe, growing up in the daily use of a 
language, a religion, and customs which were not those of 
her native land, and depending upon pleasures which Scot- 
Jand could not afford her; that she received her first les- 
sons of policy from an unscrupulous and licentious uncle, and 
under his guidance entered upon the holiest relation of life 
with a falsehood upon her lips; and that her short reign in 
France was devoted to the extirpation, by fire and sword, of 
the religion which the subjects of her native kingdom had 
adopted with almost unanimous enthusiasm. 

And thus prepared, and with little more than eighteen sum- 
mers on her brow, she suddenly exchanged the magnificence, 
the luxury, the polite tastes and elegant refinement of France, 
for the wild, the rugged, the turbulent, the half-barbarous life 
of Scotland. She was to face the unbending Knox, when his 
stern spirit was stirred to bitterness by religious zeal ; she was 
to meet in council the clear-headed, far-seeing Murray, whom 
fortune had placed so near the throne that it was hardly possi- 
ble for him not to look upon it as his birthright; she was to 
contend in negotiation with the wily Elizabeth, jealous of her 
claims to the English sceptre, hating her as the head of a hos- 
tile party, and hating her too with still bitterer hatred, as more 
beautiful than herself; she was to hear the religion which she 
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revered, scoffed at as idolatry, and find herself compelled to per- 
form in secret the rites which she believed essential to her sal- 
vation, lest they should become the mockery and derision of 
the crowd ; and harder than all, she was to contend with her 
own weakness, the weakness of her age and sex ; she was to 
keep the cold watch of policy over natural affections, shut out 
the hopes that were most congenial to her nature, stifle with 
firm grasp every thought that might allure her from her aspi- 
rations as a sovereign to her feelings as a woman ; and confess 
to herself, in loneliness and bitterness of heart, that her sur- 
passing loveliness was the greatest of her misfortunes. What 
wonder that where so few could have succeeded, she should 
have failed! What wonder that her brief reign should have 
been passed in wars and conspiracies, alternately the sub- 
ject and the doer of wrong: in flights and exile, and long and 
bitter imprisonment, and that her first and only resting-place 
should have been the block, on which, at a kinswoman’s com- 
mand, she bowed the head that sorrow had turned gray, while 
life was yet in its prime! 

Mary was now safe in Scotland, in the midst of her own sub- 
jects ; but the difficulties of her situation were such as might 
well have embarrassed a more experienced ruler. Her father- 
in-law’s ambition had involved her in a serious dispute with 
Elizabeth, by making her assume the arms of England, an act 
which that haughty Queen was of all persons the least likely 
to forgive or forget. Mary herself had refused to ratify a 
treaty which had been made at Edinburgh, in her and her 
husband’s name, by the English and Scotch commissaries, 
and Elizabeth had already manifested her resentment by refus- 
ing to let Mary pass through England on her way home. 

The young Queen had been educated a Catholic, and came 
back a devoted servant of the Church, to reign over a people 
still glowing with the fervor of religious revolution. The Scot- 
tish nobility, ever restless and impatient of control, had become 
so powerful by their triumph over the late Regent, that the 
government, though still royal in name, was really an aristoc- 
racy. And how could a young woman, however winning and 
accomplished, control such stern natures, and retain her own 
freedom of action amidst the inevitable conflict of jarring inter- 
ests and ambition ? 

And last of all, Mary was young and beautiful, and every 
consideration of policy, even if her feelings had been opposed 
to it, required that she should marry again. 

Under these circumstances, she chose the wisest course, and 
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accepted Lord James and Lethington for her confidential ad- 
visers ; ardent Protestants both, but as politicians, too wise to 
engage rashly in any new measures. The first Sunday after 
her arrival proved the wisdom of her choice. The Catholic wor- 
ship had been suppressed throughout the kingdom under heavy 
penalties, but Mary was resolved to have mass in the royal 
chapel Immediately the city was in great excitement, “ and 
men began openlie to speak,” “ Shall that idoll be suffered 
again to take place within this realm? it shall not.’ The 
strong feeling upon this subject may be gathered from the 
following words of Knox:—‘‘ That one masse was more fear- 
full to him than if ten thousand armed enemyes were landed 
in any partie of the realme.’”’ The Master of Lindsay, at the 
head of a band as.fanatieal as himself, rushed into the palace 
court, crying out, ‘‘ The idolater preast should die the death, 
according to God’s law.’’ But Lord James had protnised that 
his sister should be free to worship God according to her 
conscience, and taking his stand firmly at the chapel door, 
compelled the intruders to withdraw, who ‘departed with great 
grief of heart.” 

Next came an equally significant indication of the popular 
feeling. On the 2d of September, Mary was to make her pub- 
lic entrance into Edinburgh. She dined at the castle, and 
then set forward in solemn procession, with the nobility and 
principal citizens, towards the city gate. Above her was borne 
a canopy of purple velvet, lined with red taflety and fringed 
with gold and silk; and as she was passing the gateway a 
cloud opened, revealing a child of six years old, who seemed 
to descend from heaven, holding the keys of the city, with a 
Bible and a Psalm-book covered with fine purple velvet. After 
he had presented these to the Queen, he repeated ‘several small 
speeches,’’ and delivered to her three writings, containing 
‘verses in her praise, at hearing which she smiled.”’ As the pro- 
cession passed on, various shows of various import had been pre- 
pared by the way. ‘There was a representation of Korah, 
Dathan and Abiram swallowed up in the sight of the people ; 
and but for the opposition of the Earl of Huntley, there would 
have been the still more significant exhibition of a priest 
burned in the act of raising the chalice. At last she reached 
the T'olbooth, where she found three ‘‘ fair virgins all clad in 
most precious attirement,’”’ who addressed her as Fortune, 
Justice and Policy, and at the cross, four other ‘‘ fair virgins, 


-in the most heavenly clothing ;’’ and the wine ran freely from 


the spouts, and there was a great noise of crashing glasses, 
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as the royal drinkers dashed upon the ground the goblets from 
which they had drunk the health of their lovely Queen, lest 
they should ever be profaned by any name less sacred. And 
then, on reaching Holyrood, she had to listen to a speech 
‘*about putting away the mass,” and hear a psalm sung, 
and at last she was prayed to accept, as the offering of her 
loyal city of Edinburgh, a cupboard ‘‘ double over-gilt,” which 
had cost the worthy burghers two hundred marks: ‘ and she 
thanked them thereof: and the honest men and convoy re- 
turned to town.’? There was no mistaking the meaning of 
the ill-timed allusions to Mary’s religion; and the zealous 
Protestants had remarked with more, perhaps, of bitterness 
than surprise, that when “the Bible was presented, and the 
praise thereof declared, she began to frown.’? Next evening 
the halls of Holyrood, which had been fitted up with the rich 
furniture from France, were thrown open, for the first time, to 
the lords and ladies of her court. 

Mary resolved to venture, too, upon a hazardous step, and try 
how far her graceful and winning manners could soften the 
stubborn-hearted Knox; for if he could be once brought to 
terms, there was but little to fear from the rest. The stern 
reformer was received with no one but Lord James to witness 
the interview. He had written against the government of 
women, and Mary opened the conversation by taking him to 
task for his uncivil opinion of her sex, which she had never 
been able to forget. The discourse soon waxed warm. Mary 
had been bred in exalted ideas of the duties of subjects, and 
the bold man had never concealed his opinions, either from fear 
or from flattery. ‘‘ Think ye that subjects, having the power, 
may resist their princes?” ‘If their princes exceed their 
bounds,” was the uncompromising reply ; and as he proceeded 
to follow out his principle to its practical consequences, “ the 
quene stood as it war amazed more than the quarter of one 
hour. Her countenance altered.” ‘‘ Are you ill?” asked her 
brother ; whereat, rallying all her spirits, she resumed the dis- 
cussion in a tone of mingled bitterness and irony, declaring 
boldly her intention to defend the Church of Rome, which she 
thought to be the true church of God. Knox was roused to a 
bitter reply, and the conference ran on till the Queen was 
summoned to dinner. ‘I pray God, madam,” said Knox, as 
he withdrew, ‘‘ that ye may be as blessed within the common- 
wealth of Scotland, if it be the pleasure of God, as ever Deb- 
orah was in the commonwealth of Jsrael.’’ Some of his party 
blamed him for ‘‘ not dealing more gently with a young prin- 
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cess unpersuaded,” and Mary was praised that ‘in her 
comporting with him she had declared a wisdom far exceeding 
her years.” But Knox thought that he had read her designs 
more clearly. ‘‘If there be not in her a proud mind, a crafty 
wit, and an indurate heart against God and his Truth, my 
judgment faifs me.” Nor could he well have forgotten that 
before she left France she had said that ‘of all men in Scot- 
land she considered him the most dangerous, and was fully 
determined to use all the means in her power to banish him 
thence.”” He was not deceived ; for though resolved to yield 
for the moment to circumstances too powerful to be controlled, 
she had returned with a firm resolution to employ all her 
thoughts and efforts in bringing back her subjects to the 
Church of Rome.* It is difficult to estimate the power of 
education over the mind ; for in spite of proverb and declama- 
tion, history is full of proofs that the best instruction often fails 
of making the best men. It is still more difficult to conceive 
that in a court like that of Henry II. religion could ever have 
formed an object of serious attention. But the Cardinal of 
Lorraine, dissolute and corrupt as he was, was a firm support- 
er of the church, and Mary had been trained to bear a part in 
the gorgeous ceremonies which mark the consecrated days, to 
walk in the public processions, and to feel that a regular 


* If there ever could have been any doubt upon this subject, Mary’s letter of 
the 30th Jan., 1563, to the Cardinal of Lorraine, and of the 31st, to Pius IV., 
would set it at rest. In the first she says: 


Mio zio, havendo avuta questa commodita di serivervi, non ho voluto mancare 
per mantenermi in vostra buona gratia; il che pitt presto havrei fatto, se ’oceasione 
si fusse presentata tanto a proposito, come ho fatto al presente, essendo assicurata 
dal cardinale Granvela, che vi fara tener questa, sara causa ch'io accompagnero 
con una lettera diretta al nostro Serenissimo Padre, Ja quale vi prego a presentarli 
da mia parte con l’obedienza ch’io li debbo; nella quale io mi risolvo di vivere, 
et morire, per non mi levar giimai della compagnia dell’ antica Chiesa Cattolica 
e Romana, della quale io Jo tengo Capo et Pastore, supplicandolo a tenermi per 
sua divota figliuola, facendogli testimonianza—come potrete fare, se vi piace—del 
dispiacere che ho di questo miserabile paese, et credere ch’io mi stimerd felice di 
poter rimediare, se ben bisognasse con la propria vita, ]a quale io perderé pitt 
tosto che, cambiando mia fede, approvar in parte aleuna le loro heresie. 


In the second : 


Serenissimo Padre: Essendo sempre stata nostra intenzione d’impiegare, come 
noi habbiamo fatto, il nostro studio, il pensiero, la fatica, et il modo, cheé piaciu- 
to a Dio di darci, doppo il nostro ritorno in questo reame per ridurre il nostro 
povero popolo, il quale habbiamo con nostro grandissimo dispiacere truovato fu- 
ori della buona via, et sommerso nelle nuove opinioni et dannabili errori, li quali 
sono oggi nella christianita in diversi luoghi. * * il quale servira all'edificatione 
di tutti i nostri sudditi per farli degnamente riconoscere la Santa Chiesa Cattolica 
Romana nell’obedienza della quale volendo noi vivere divotissima figluola, non 
rispargneremo per questo effetto cosa aleuna, che sia in nostra possanza, fin alla 
propria vita, se sia bisogno, * *—V. Labanoff, p. 175, et seg. Vol. L 
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compliance with the prescriptions of Rome was an essential 
part of her duty asa sovereign. Her passions became enlist- 
ed on the side of her religion. In France the trials of her 
short reign had arisen from the Reformation, and in Scotland 
the greatest obstacle to that full exercise of power which was 
most agreeabie to her feelings and habits, came from the Pro- 
testants. In her intercourse with Elizabeth she met the same 
question under a newand equally perplexing form ; for whatever 
her feelings towards that sovereign may have been at this mo- 
ment, the Catholics of England could not but feel that the 
increase of Mary’s power was equally the increase of their 
own. It is idle to waste words in conjecturing what a milder 
spirit in Knox and a more conciliating temper in his adherents 
might have accomplished; and we may even doubt whether 
Mary’s sincere adoption of the predominant religion would have 
been sufficient to guard her against all the perils of her posi- 
tion. 

Meanwhile, her first measures were crowned with success. 
Her apparent trust in Murray, who possessed the full confi- 
dence of the reformers, secured their concurrence in her 
domestic policy. The first results of this policy were, the 
religious predominance of the Reformation ; the individual re- 
ligious freedom of the Queen; a Protestant majority in the 
Council; and the division of the church revenues between the 
old titular occupants and the nobles who had actually seized 
upon them, with the reservation of one-third for the support of 
the new church. 

Soon, however, the restless spirit of the nobility began to 
manifest itselfanew. The powerful families of Gordon and 
Hamilton, jealous of Murray’s influence with the Queen, re- 
solved to force themselves into power by arms. Murray, who 
had been created Count of Mar, marched against the Hamiltons 
in the spring of 1562, and the Gordons in the autumn, and 
crushed them both. In the autumn of 1561 Mary made a 
progress through the centre of her kingdom, and now resolved 
to see the north. The excursion was partly military and partly 
for pleasure; and the Queen, who had always been a bold 
rider, and passionately fond of hunting, won universal admi- 
ration by her conduct. ‘* Repenting nothing,” says a con- 
temporary and eye-witness, ‘‘ but, when the lords and others 
at Inverness came in the morning from the watche, that she 
was not a man, to know what life it was to lye all night in the 
fields, or to walk upon the causeway, with a jack and knap- 
sack, a Glasgow buckler and a broadsword.” 
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Yet this warlike spirit did not interfere with her indulgence 
in more genial tastes. Holyrood was the scene of many a gay 
festivity, and its old walls rang with sweeter sounds than they 
had ever heard before. Mary had gathered around her the 
daughters of her nobility, and joined with them in the amuse- 
ments which she had loved so much in France. She was an 
excellent dancer and a skilful musician ; she could fly a hawk 
with the keenest sportsman, and sit her horse with the boldest 
rider. Unfortunately, dancing and music were not in favor 
with Knox, who scrupled not to rebuke the young Queen rude- 
ly for her love of ungodly pastimes; and the amusements of 
the court, which under more favorable circumstances might 
have done so much towards softening and refining the rude 
tastes and manners of the country, became an additional source 
of troubles. Strange tales were told of familiarities unbecom- 
ing an honorable woman, and things innocent perhaps in 
themselves, magnified by association into crimes. These the 
crowd, as ready to believe any thing against a Catholic as their 
Catholic brethren of the Continent were to catch at every ru- 
mor of Protestant impiety, accepted for truth, and gradually 
learned to look upon their Queen’s conduct with insulting 
suspicions. 

Soon, too, an unhappy adventure came to swell the unfa- 
vorable rumors. In the train of M. de Damville—second son of 
the Constable Montmorenci, and a professed admirer of Mary 
—there was a young gentleman of Dauphiny, named Chaste- 
lard, nephew of the Chevalier Bayard—graceful, handsome and 
accomplished—of engaging conversation, and a writer of such 
verses as were then esteemed beautiful. Some of his verses to 
the Queen had pleased her, and she had written him verses in 
return. Damville returned to France, and the young poet 
followed him; but the civil wars breaking out soon after, 
he came back again to the Scottish court, where his pleasing 
address assured him a flattering reception. At this point our 
testimonies become more than doubtful; for Knox affirms that 
‘* Chatelet was so familiare in the Quene’s cabinet, ayre and 
laitt, that scarsly could any of the nobility have acces unto 
hir. The Quene wold ly upon Chatelet’s shoulder, and some- 
tymes prively she wold steal a kiss of his necke; and all this 
was honest yneuch, for it was the gentil entreatment of a stran- 
ger.”’ But Randolph, the English ambassador, who watched 
all Mary’s movements closely, and chronicled them for the 
benefit of his sovereign, makes no mention of the stolen 
kisses which were so offensive to the stern reformer, and would 
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have afforded Elizabeth such grateful material for scandalous 
gossip. But however this may be, Chastelard himself fell des- 
perately in love with the Queen, fancied that she was not un- 
favorable to his aspirations, and one night, taking advantage 
of his knowledge of the apartments, stole into her chamber and 
hid himself under her bed. Fortunately, before Mary entered 
the room he was discovered by her attendants, and when next 
day she was told of it, she sent him orders to retire immedi- 
ately from the court. Instead of obeying, the infatuated young 
man followed her secretly on a journey into Fife, and at Brun- 
tisland, as she was entering her bed-room, started out from 
his hiding-place, and began to plead for pardon. Mary and 
her attendants shrieked for help, and Lord James, hastening to 
her call, found her in such a paroxysm of fear and anger that 
she could only say, ** Put your dagger into the villain.” How- 
ever, she soon got command of herself, and Chastelard, who 
had been immediately arrested, was tried and condemned to 
death. Knox assures us that when he saw there was no 
remedy ‘he made a godly confession,” and Randolph, that 
died with repentance.”” But according to Brant6me, he 
marched boldly to the scaffold, repeating Ronsard’s Ode to 
Death, and when he had finished it, turned to the place where 
he supposed the Queen to be, and crying ‘* Farewell, most 
beautiful and cruel Princess !” held out his neck to the execu- 
tioner. 

It was evident that Mary required better protection than she 
could receive in that rough land, as an unmarried princess. 
And here begins a series of negotiations and diplomatic manceu- 
vres, in the course of which she was brought once more into 
disagreeable collision with Elizabeth. It was one of Mary’s 
misfortunes that she was born with unquestionable rights to 
the succession of the English crown ; and it wasa still greater 
one, that she had been led to advance her claims by the offen- 
sive adoption of the arms of England ;* and greatest perhaps 
of all, that the princess whose early anger she had thus pro- 
voked, was the ackhowledged head of Protestantism, trained by 
misfortune to that kind of self-control in which Mary was most 


* After the death of Henry IT. Francis and Mary styled themselves Rez et regina 
Francie, Scotie, Anglie, et Hibernia ; and on a triumphal arch erected at Cha- 
telleraut for Mary’s entrance in 1559, were verses containing among others of the 
same tenor the following lines: 


Gallia perpetuis pugnaxque Britannia bellis 
Olim odio inter se dimicuere pari. 

Nune Gallos totosque remotos orbe Britannos 
Unum dos Marie cogit in imperium, &c. 
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deficient, imperious in her bearing, clear-sighted for her inter- 
ests, unscrupulous but profound in her policy, and equally 
jealous of her claims to admiration as a woman and submission 
as a sovereign. From this time the intercourse between the 
two Queens had been a strange mixture of kind professions and 
pertinacious exaction. Mary sent Elizabeth her miniature, and 
claimed Elizabeth’s in return. Elizabeth addressed a formal 
condolence to Mary on the death of her husband, but called 
upon her at the same time to ratify the treaty of Edinburgh. 
Wherever Mary went, the watchful eye of the English ambas- | 
sador was upon her, and while she was applying almost every 
week for safe-conducts for some of her subjects to pass through 
England, she was unable to obtain one for herself. 

After her husband’s death she dropped the English arms, and 
soon accepting the Lord James for her political guide, confined 
her aspirations to the acknowledgment by Elizabeth and the 
English parliament, of her right to the succession. Lord 
James conducted the negotiation with skill and fidelity. 
Times were fixed for interviews between the two sovereigns, 
from which Mary hoped more, perhaps, than she would ever 
have realized. Her position was strengthened too by her ju- 
dicious conduct in adhering to a strict neutrality between 
England and France, which seemed to promise well for her 
feelings towards the Protestants. But Elizabeth loved power 
too well to submit even to the semblance of division by naming 
her successor, and Mary, who, unfortunately for her own hap- 
piness, had set her heart upon this unsubstantial recognition, 
was led on through a protracted discussion, to mortifying al- 
ternations of hope and disappointment. 

Neither did the course of the negotiations for her marriage 
run smooth. As seon as the death of Francis was known, of- 
fers were made for the lovely widow’s hand. The King of 
Sweden and the King of Denmark entered the lists, but were 
promptly refused. But first of all was Don Carlos, the unfortu- 
nate son of Philip II., so long, like Mary herself, an enigma in 
history, and whose fate, though no longer a mystery, will 
ever call forth abundant tears through the pages of Schiller 
and Alfieri. The Cardinal of Lorraine had suggested his 
name, which seems soon to have found favor with Mary her- 
self. But Catherine de’ Medici, alarmed at the union of so 
many interests hostile to France, prevailed upon the cardinal 
to avert the danger by exerting his influence in favor of the 
Archduke Charles, second son of the Emperor. Mary would 
not listen to it, for he would have disgusted her subjects as a 
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Catholic and a foreigner, without imposing respect as a rich 
and powerful prince. Elizabeth would gladly have seen her 
married to the Count of Arran, and others proposed the Duke 
of Nemours or the Duke of Ferrara. But there were strong 
objections to them all, and resolutely adhering to her own 
choice, she secretly renewed the negotiation with the court of 
Spain. Philip was not a little embarrassed, for the Emperor 
was his uncle, and he had been earnestly requested to exert 
all his influence in favor of the Archduke. ‘ If the marriage 
(that of the Archduke) had been possible,” he writes, “I 
would have favored it with better will than this other,’’ (Don 
Carlos). But the interest which he had most at heart was the 
re-establishment of the Catholic religion in England, and this 
he hoped to effect by marrying his own heir to the Queen of 
Scotland and heiress apparentof the Englishcrown. The nego- 
tiation, though conducted secretiy and by skilful hands, could 
not wholly escape the watchful jealousy of the Protestants, 
and Knox perceiving at once the full extent of the danger, 
resolved to meet it with his usual boldness. This led to another 
stormy interview with Mary, and an almost open rupture with 
Murray ; but still the earnest reformer persisted. The English 
interest was with him; and Philip yielding to the renewed en- 
treaties of his uncle, and detecting in his son the first symp- 
toms of those traits which four years afterwards led to his tra- 
gic end, broke off the negotiations.* 

Mary now resolved to gratify her subjects, Protestant and 
Catholic, by marrying an ‘ islander.” But Elizabeth had 
resolved that she should not marry at all, and plunged un- 
scrupulously into that labyrinth of tortuous policy which was 
so congenial to her nature. She proposed Robert Dudley, her 
own favorite, and to raise him nearer to the rank which she 
pretended to ask for him, created him Count of Leicester and 
Earl of Denbigh. Mary, who had first received the sugges- 
tion with indignation, was prevailed to listen to it more favora- 
bly, and finally declared that she was ready to be ruled and 
guided in it by Elizabeth. Murray, too, and the Protestant 
party accepted it, and Mary was to be gratified in her favorite 
scheme—the recognition of her claims to the succession. 

At the same time another candidate appeared—Henry 
Darnley, son of the Count of Lennox, and related by his father 

* “Considerada la disposicion de mi hijo y otras cosas que en ello se me repre- 
sentan, y parescerme = deste casamiento no se puede sacar el fruto que yo espe- 
rava, que era reduzir al reyno de Escocia y al de Inglaterra @ la religion catholica, 


por la qual sola, y no por otra cosa, me pusieraa todo lo que pudiera venir.”— 
Philip to Cardinal Grenville, Aug. 6, 1564. 
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to the Scotch, and by his mother to the English kings. The 
Count of Lennox was still in exile in England, but a secret in- 
tercourse had long been carried on between his wife and Mary, 
and the way skilfully prepared for the re-establishment of the 
exiled family at the first favorable moment. In fact, Lennox 
returned, though not without opposition, at this critical junc- 
ture, and soon after Lord Henry himself appeared at the court 
of Scotland. He and Mary had already met. Their first inter- 
view is said to have taken place in France, while she was still 
in the mourning chamber, to which regal etiquette confined 
the queens of France during the first forty days of widowhood. 
In this room, hung with black and lighted only by tapers, clad 
in her mourning weeds and long white veil, Mary had re- 
ceived the young prince as bearer of letters of condolence 
from his father and mother, to their youthful kinswoman and 
sovereign And well did the event correspond with this ill- 
omened beginning. 

As Darnley was a Catholic, his pretensions were eagerly es- 
poused by the Catholic party, and the kingdom was soon 
divided between the rival claims of the Protestant Leicester, 
with the assurance of the English succession, and Darnley, 
with his Catholic adherence, and his alliance to the two 
crowns. 

The decisive moment came. The difficulties and obstacles 


‘of the negotiation had been overcome. Mary had consented 


to accept a husband from the hands of Elizabeth, and the ma- 
jority of the kingdom was prepared to abide by her decision. 
But the Protestant leader had not the self-devotion of her great 
rival of Spain. Elizabeth knew not how to sacrifice her per- 
sonal feelings to her duties and her interest as a queen. She 
loved Leicester ; not enough to make her willing to divide her 
own throne with him ; but far too much to allow her to become 
the willing instrument of raising him to another. She knew that 
the recognition of Mary as her successor was the indispensable 
condition of the marriage, and at the last moment, and when 
she found herself driven from all her subterfuges, she refused 
to fulfil the condition which she herself had proposed. Mary 
was indignant. At the moment she burst into tears, and 
then turning with all the ardor of her nature to the only alter- 
native that had been left her, she pressed on the negotiations 
with Darnley. Softer feelings soon mingled themselves with 
the cold suggestions of policy. Darnley was young, handsome, 
and not devoid of external accomplishments. He tried to please, 
end was successful. Love was a necessity of Mary’s nature, 
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and now she trusted that she had found an object worthy of 
her love. Darnley fell sick, and she watched by his pillow. 
In all her pastimes he became her chosen partner. It was in 
vain that Murray, who, as chief of the Protestant party, 
knew that his own favor and power depended upon the mar- 
riage with Leicester, opposed Darnley with all his might and 
skill. It was in vain that Elizabeth threw the Countess of 
Lennox, who was still in England, into prison, and sent ear- 
nest remonstrances through her ambassador. Mary had gone 
too far to recede even if she had wished it; but her passions 
were enlisted, and she was resolved to have her will at every 
hazard. On the 15th of May she assembled the principal no- 
bles at Stirling, and announced to them her intention to marry 
Darnley. On the same day she made him Count of Ross, and 
Lord of Ardmannack, with the grant of large estates. The 
opposite party, assured of Elizabeth's protection, called a gen- 
eral assembly of the clergy for the protection of the Protestant 
religion. Mary received their delegates kindly, and succeeded 
in allaying their apprehensions. Murray then had recourse to 
more violent measures, and formed a conspiracy to seize upon 
the persons of Darnley and the Queen, who got timely warn- 
ing of their danger, and escaped. It was evident that they 
had no time to lose. On the 22d of July the dispensation ar- 
rived from Rome, and the 29th was immediately fixed upon for 
the marriage. Meanwhile Darnley, who had already been made 
Duke of Albany, received by letters patent the title of king, 
and was publicly proclaimed at the Cross of Edinburgh the 
evening of the 25th. Next morning, between five and six, the 
nuptial ceremonies were performed in the chapel of Holyrood. 
Mary wore the mourning dress of the first days of her widow- 
hood—a robe of black velvet and a long white veil. When 
the rites were done, Darnley kissed his bride, and left her to 
hear mass. Then Mary threw off her mourning, and appeared 
in gayer costume at the nuptial banquet, where the royal pair 
were served at table by the first nobles of the court. Money 
was thrown out to the populace, and the day was closed with 
dancing and merriment. 

A few brief weeks of the intoxication of gratified love fol- 
lowed, and then the clouds began to gather, and deepen and 
darken, till the last faint beam of earthly hope was shut out 
forever. But this sad sequel forms an independent period in 
her melancholy history, to which, perhaps, our readers may 
not be unwilling to have us return on some other occasion. 
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THE RECENT PROGRESS OF THE SCIENCES OF 
ASTRONOMY AND PHYSICS. 


(Continued from page 294.) 


‘‘He induced the philosophers of Germany in 1825 to form 
a Magnetic Association, which numbered eighteen observato- 
ries under its direction. ‘The simultaneous observations at 
places widely separated in the continent of Europe showed 
that the movements of the needle were aflected by causes not 
limited to a narrow locality, but as extensive as the chain of 
observatories itself. In 1837 the British Association, aided by 
the Royal Society and patronized by the government, succeeded 
in greatly extending the plan and means of observing; and 
finally a system was organized for making simultaneous obser- 
vations, at as many stations as possible, in the four quarters of 
the globe. This great enterprise is known by the name of the 
Magnetic Crusade.” ‘From ‘Toronto in Upper Canada to 
the Cape of Good Hope and Van Dieman’s Land, from Paris to 
Pekin, the earth has been covered with magneiic observato- 
ries.”’ ‘* Three were established in the United States; one at 
Philadelphia, one at Cambridge (Mass.), and one at Washing- 
ton: but we believe that neither one of these is in active 
operation at the present date. The first was attached to the 
Girard College, and went into operation in June, 1839,” under 
the superintendence of Prof. Bache. 

The instruments used—which are called Magnetometers— 
consist of long magnetized bars suspended by a bundle of 
untwisted fibres of silk, and inspected by small telescopes 
mounted upon stone pillars at a short distance from them. 
They are three in number. One is for noting the horizontal 
change of direction; the other two are for making known 
the variations of the dip, and of the intensity of the earth’s 
force. Some idea may be formed of the minuteness to which 
the inquiry into the state of the earth’s magnetism has been 
carried in these observations, when it is stated that at the Phi- 
ladelphia observatory, bi-hourly observations of all the instru- 
ments were made; and on certain days called term-days— 
which are to the number of twenty-four in the year—the same 
observations were made every two minutes; and this is but a 
specimen of what is done at all of the observatories. 
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The present century is conspicuous for improvements in the 
means and activity in the prosecution, not only of astronomical 
and magnetical, but also of meteorological research. Obser- 
vers are now to be found scattered ‘over our own land, and over 
all civilized countries, noting with improved instruments the 
state of the air as to temperature, pressure, moisture, velocity 
and strength of wind, and presence or absence of clouds or 
rain, or other meteorological phenomena; and the conse- 
quence is that we have already begun to find a law and a rule 
in the proverbially uncertain wind. In this form of scientific 
inquiry the government and people of our own nation have 
during the last thirty years taken an active part. Since the 
year 1818, the surgeons stationed at the various military posts 
in our country have been required to keep regular records of 
the weather, and transmit them quarterly to the Medical Bu- 
reau at Washington. A few years since, Professor Espy 
received an appointment from Government which virtually 
gave him the direction of this extended system of organized 
observation, and placed him in a position in which he was 
enabled greatly to enlarge it by the addition of a great number 
of observers unconnected with the army; so that he found 
himself at the head of the largest and most efficient army of 
observers ever yet formed. A more favorable situation for 
eliciting the laws of storms, and of meteorological phenomena 
in general, could not well be desired. It ought to be men- 
tioned to their honor, that the States of New York and Penn- 
sylvania, as well as the general government, have taken an 
active part in the great enterprise of accumulating meteorolo- 
gical observations. 

The Smithsonian Institution, under the direction of its able 
Secretary, has recently brought its powerful aid into the field 
of scientific research. In the department of meteorology it 
has organized a large corps of observers scattered over the 
length and breadth of our widely extended territory, who are 
industriously furnishing the materials from which new princi- 
ples are being elicited. 

Much has also been done of late years for the advancement 
of meteorological science by European scientists. Professor 
Dove, of Berlin, has especially distinguished himself in this 
department of scientific inquiry. Professor Kaemtz, of Ger- 
many, Colonel Reid, of England, Mr. Redfield, of New York, 
and a host of others, have labored with great success in the 
same field of research. 

The most noticeable advance in the mode of observation 
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that has been made is the invention by Osler of an instrument 
for marking upon a sheet of paper the direction and force of the 
wind and the quantity of rain that has fallen at every instant 
during each day. If with the use of such instruments should 
be connected an organized system of frequent simu/taneous 
observations upon the states of the barometer, thermometer, and 
hygrometer, throughout the whole extent of the United States, 
it cannot be doubted that the incessant changes of the atmos- 
phere would soon be brought under the dominion of known 
laws; and thus that this country would win the honor of 
completing what she has so well begun ;—viz., the establish- 
ment of a general physical theory of meteorology. It has been 
well said by Professor Loomis that the guerrilla warfare which 
we have thus far been waging is altogether ineffectual, and 
that a meteorological crusade must be undertaken.* 

It will be noticed, in view of what has been said, that the 
organization of an extended system of concerted observation, 
covering the whole earth, or vast portions of its surface, is a 
conspicuous and peculiar feature of the history of the scientific 
research of the nineteenth century. 

Another prominent fact in this history is the part taken by 
enlightened governments in aid of the advance of science. 
Expeditions have been fitted out by them and sent to the 
north and south polar seas and various parts of the earth, 
either partially or wholly for scientific purposes. Expeditions 
for geographical discovery have also been charged with the 
business of making observations upon the magnetic and other 
natural phenomena of the regions visited, and collecting speci- 
mens to illustrate their natural history. Our own government 
has even at last awakened to a perception of the importance 
of geographical and scientific discovery, and has won signal 
honor and reaped important benefits by the explorations, 
observations, and discoveries of the South Sea Exploring Expe- 
dition. Itis hardly necessary to state that England, who was 
the earliest, has also ever been the most efficient patron of 
science, and has lent the most powerful aid to further its 
progress. Of the various modern scientific enterprises under- 
taken by the English and other governments, I will only 
particularize the trigonometrical operations for the deterimina- 
tion of the precise figure and dimensions of the earth, which in 

* At the Greenwich Observatory, England, all the changes in the height both 
of the barometer and thermometer that occur during the twenty four hours are 
recorded by an ingenious device, upon sheets of photographic paper. The varia- 


tions that take place in the electrical state of the atmosphere are also carefully * 
noted. 
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the latter part of the eighteenth and the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century were carried on by the different European 
governments in different parts of the world. 

The last thirty years are distinguished for the geological 
surveys which have been made at considerable expense in Eu- 
rope and America. Enlightened governments have the more 
readily engaged in these surveys, that they have perceived that. 
geology has important relations to agriculture and mining, and 
that their wealth and power are enhanced by the development 
of the mineral resources of the country. At the present time 
there are large parts of both the old and new continent of 
which it may be said that the geologist has with hammer in 
hand roamed through all its valleys, followed the windings of 
all its streams, and clambered over all its hills, everywhere 
deciphering the characters which the hand of Time has in- 
scribed upon the rocks, until they have yielded up all their 
secrets, for the delight and benefit of man. 

It is hardly necessary for me to mention as another of the 
characteristics of modern scientific research, the fact of the 
existence of numerous scientific societies and associations. It 
is abundantly obvious to every one that the sentiment is now 
universally prevalent that in all departments of human effort 
**union is strength ;”’ for every thing is sought to be accom- 
plished by the aid of societies. This powerful lever is every- 
where at work—removing mountains of difficulty which 
individual strength had long surveyed with despair. ‘The 
Royal Society of London and the Academy of Sciences at Paris, 
founded about two hundred years since, have played the most 
prominent part in the history of modern scientific discovery. 
Of the various societies founded in the present century I will 
only particularize the Astronomical and Geological Societies 
of London, the British Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence—which is an annual convocation of the most eminent 
men of science in Great Britain—and the American Scientific 
Association, which also meets annually in different places. 

In the experimental sciences, no less than in those which 
have been under consideration, there has recently been a great 
improvement in the means and methods of research. This 
will incidentally appear in the sequel. I will only allude here 
to the introduction of the three invaluable instruments of phy- 
sical research called respectively the galvanic battery, galva- 
nometer, and thermo-electrie pile. 

Such are the facts that loom up most distinctly into view 
as we glance at the recent progress of the means of scientific 
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research, viz.: The great improvement of instruments of obser- 
vation and experiment; the increase of the number of 
astronomical observatories, and greater activity and more 
systematic concert in the survey of the heavens; the founda- 
tion of numerous magnetic observatories, acting in concert, 
and charged with a systematic examination of the various 
elements which depend upon the normal state and variations of 
the earth’s magnetism ; an organized system of meteorological 
observations, and great activity in accumulating records of the 
state of the weather; frequent scientific expeditions fitted out 
at the expense of governments; and great multiplication of 
scientific societies and associations. 

Every physical science, in its progress to perfection, has its 
period of induction, followed by its period of deduction: that 
is, there is a period in its history in which facts are collected, 
and laws developed by the collation of these facts; then, other 
laws derived from those first obtained; and so on, in an as- 
cending series of generalizations, until the highest term is 
reached. ‘This highest generalization comprehends within its 
ample scope all the laws and facts of the science—and perhaps 
many facts and laws which lie without the direct path of dis- 
covery and advancement, or which, if blooming there, were 
passed unheeded. ‘These are to be discovered by instituting a 
minute survey of the whole region, under the guidance of the 
all-comprehending generalization which has been reached. 
This is the period of deduction. It is important to observe 
that though in the two inverse processes of induction and de- 
duction the same truths are often arrived at, it is by different 
routes, and they are viewed in a different light. In the first 
process we regard, in general, only the relations of phenomena 
to space and time; in the second we are concerned only with 
their physical cause. 

It has been stated that matter and force are the two funda- 
mental principles of the universe, and that the phenomena and 
constitution of Nature are the results of the action of force 
upon matter. This is a great truth, which should never be lost 
sight of. We see, in the light of it, that in each of the differ- 
ent physical sciences, the highest law must be that of the 
physical cause or causes of its phenomena ; and that the period 
of induction, in every physical science, ends with the discovery 
of this law. We perceive, also, that the period of deduction is 
that in which this law is followed down through all its ramifi- 
cations, into all its consequences. ‘The doctrine of this law 
is denominated the physical theory of the science. To the pers. 
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fection of any and every physical science there is then required, 

Ist, the discovery and establishment of its physical theory: 
2nd, the physical explanation of all its known phenomena, and 
the development of all the mechanical consequences of this 
theory. Astronomy, and Acoustics,or the science of sound, are 
the only’ sciences which are universally admitted to have 
reached the point of a true physical theory, and to be now in 
the deductive period of their progress. It is the belief, however, 
of the most eminent physicists of the age, that Optics, or the 
science of light, is now fully entitled to a place on this list. 
Newton discovered the principle of universal gravitation to be 
the general physical cause of the celestial phenomena; and 
since his time this universal force has been followed by a host 
of eminent mathematicians, into all the minuti of its action. 
The mechanical nature of sound has also been discovered, and 
the investigation and explanation of its phenomena brought 
into the domain of rational mechanics. 

Let me not be understood, however, as implying that astron- 
omy has reached the very acme of perfection :—that is, that 
we know all of its facts and phenomena, and the precise work- 
ing of their causes in producing them. In this, as in every 
other physical science, there remains an unexplored domain of 
facts and phenomena; and ever will, so long as there remain 
any worlds in the depths of space to be discovered, or any 
facts or phenomena appertaining to those already seen, still 
unperceived. We cannot doubt, however, that the corner of 
the universe in which our home is, is a type of the rest; and 
that we have found the golden chain by which all the parts of 
the universe are beund into one enduring whole. 

In estimating the advance which the physical sciences have 
made during the last half century, we must keep in mind the 
great principles which have now been stated. We must not 
only inquire what new facts, phenomena, or laws have been 
discovered; but also whether any advance has been made 
towards the discovery of the physical theory of the science ; 
and, if this be known, what progress has been made in the 
physical explanation of phenomena. In execution of our pre- 
sent design, therefore, we shall proceed, 1st, to mention some 
of the more important scientific discoveries of the present cen- 
tury ; 2nd, to sketch briefly, and in general terms, the theoreti- 
cal progress of the physical sciences during the same pertod. 

In the first place, we remark that the close of the last cen- 
tury and beginning of the present, form a period remarkable 
for the number and importance of the astronomical discoveries 
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which were made in it. In the year 1789, Sir William Her- 
schel brought into action his large reflecting telescope, and be- 
gan that magnificent career of discovery which has rendered 
his name one of the household words of the age, and will crown 
it with immortality. He penetrated farther than any man be- 
fore him into the depths of space; gazed with admiration upon 
new worlds and systems of worlds, in countless numbers, 
which had hitherto lain concealed behind the veil of impene- 
trable distance ; resolved the Milky Way and many of the neb- 
ulous spots in the heavens into stars, and discovered the Milky 
Way to be a bed of stars in which our sun is posited ; guaged 
the universe of worlds, and brought to light the plan of its 
structure. He moreover ascertained, early in the present cen- 
tury, by a prolonged careful scrutiny of the sidereal heavens, 
that there were movements there hitherto unsuspected :—revo- 
lutions of the two members of a double star around one an- 
other. Within the precincts of the solar system, too, he 
made discoveries no less remarkable than those which so well 
rewarded his survey of the fields of space which lie beyond. 
Before the close of the eighteenth century, he added another 
planet to our system, now called Uranus; caught a view of the 
two innermost satellites, set like jewels upon the golden edge of 
Saturn’s ring; and detected a family of six moons clustered 
around Uranus. From the outer world of the system he 
passed to its centre ; peered through the rents in his robe of 
light at the naked body of the sun, and speculated successfully 
upon his nature and constitution. The path of discovery 
entered upon by Herschel has been followed up since his 
time, but without disclosing any new grand vistas into the 
system of Nature. New points of view and prolonged observa- 
tion have revealed new objects, but their character is the 
same. Details of arrangement and structure have also 
been examined, and thus more definite information reached, 
but no material modifications have been made of the general 
architecture of the heavens, as sketched by Herschel. This 
assertion, at least, is true, if confined to the worlds and sys- 
tems of worlds recognized as such by Herschel. But the view 
taken by Herschel of the constitution of many of those nebulae 
which, in his large telescope, offered no appearance of stars, 
viz., that they were vast collections of nebulous matter in the 
process of condensation into sidereal systems, has recently 
been signally overthrown. Lord Rosse’s magnificent telescope 
has resolved many of these supposed nebulons masses into 
stars, and thus has removed them from the list of nebulous 
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objects to that of clusters of stars. Many of the nebule and 
clusters have also assumed new and unique forms in the field of 
view of this telescope, shadowing forth new mysteries and 
glories in the mechanism of the heavens. What is still more in- 
teresting, remarkable correspondences of form have been detect- 
ed in the nebula, giving intimation of the working of some stu- 
pendous law of progressive creation. The attempt has even 
been made to form some idea of this law, and to indicate this 
process of creation. Whatever may be thought of the 
cosmical theory which has been so modestly propounded by our 
fellow-countryman, Professor Stephen Alexander, of Princeton, 
it must be conceded that the conception of such a possible law 
of universal creation is the most comprehensive and the most 
sublime conception which the mind of man has yet framed 
with respect to the material universe. 

It would lead us too much into detail to attempt to 
enumerate all the astronomical discoveries which have been 
made since the opening of the present century, for which 
Herschel prepared the way at the close of the last century. 
We will only specify some of the more important. 

The first, in point of time, is the discovery of the four small 
planets, sometimes called asteroids, known by the name of Ceres, 
Pallas, Juno, and Vesta. ‘They were discovered by the astron- 
omers Piazzi, Harding, and Olbers, between the years 1800 and 
1808. Dr. Olbers gained the signal honor of discovering two 
of them, Pallas and Vesta, and re-discovering Ceres, after it 
had been lost in the sun’s rays. Thus, between the years 
1780 and 1808, a period of Jess than thirty years, no less than 
thirteen new bodies were discovered as belonging to the solar 
system ;——-nearly doubling the number of the known constitu- 
ent members of this system. Since 1808, no less than 
twenty-two new planets and satellites have been discovered. 
The list of asteroids has been increased from four to twenty-three ; 
the boundaries of the solar system have been enlarged by the 
discovery of a new planet pursuing its majestic course around 
the sun, far beyond the former border planet, Uranus, to which 
the name of Neptune has been given; and two new satellites 
have been added to the system, one belonging to the family of 
Saturn’s satellites, and the other attending-upon Neptune. 
The history of the discovery of these heavenly bodies is too recent 
and too familiarly and generally known to be repeated here. 

Another interesting discovery that has been made is, that 
several of those erratic bodies, called comets, are revolving 
within the limits of the solar system. Their periods of revo- 
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lution have been ascertained, and their entire orbits traced. 
In the year 1838, a remarkable analogy in the periods of rota- 
tion of the primary planets was discovered by Daniel Kirkwood, 
of Pottsville, Pennsylvania. This analogy is now generally 
known by the name of Kirkwood’s Law. In the year 
1837, another great discovery was announced by M. Arge- 
lander, of Abo. It was a confirmation of a fact announced 
by Herschel, many years before, but not generally admitted 
by astronomers ; that the sun, and with him the whole solar 
system, ts constantly moving forward tn space towards a point 
tn the northern constellation Hercules. This fact is inferred 
from certain small motions of the stars. If the solar system 
has such a motion, it is plain that the stars situated in front 
should recede from the point towards which the motion is 
directed, and apparently separate from each other ; as trees do 
in a landscape when we draw nearer to them ; and Argelander 
has detected just such a general movement as this, of all the 
stars, with respect to a point in the constellation Hercules. We 
are the more ready to admit this motion of the sun, since it 
has been found that very many, if not all of the stars,—suns 
to other systems,—have a similar motion ; and many of them 
a more rapid motion than the sun. ‘The rate of the sun’s mo- 
tion is 42 miles per second ; or one-fourth the velocity of the 
earth in its orbit. 

A still later dertermination of the highest interest and im- 
portance has been made by the greatest astronomer of the age, 
Bessel, of Germany. It is that of the distance of one of the 
fixed stars ;—the double star called 61 Cygni ;—that is, num- 
bered 61 in the constellation of the Swan. The great problem 
of the determination of the parallax, and thence the distance of 
a fixed star, has engaged much of the attention of astronomers 
for the last 150 years ;—ever since the modern accurate instru- 
ments came into use. But even with these instruments, and 
with all the refinements of modern observation, the parallax, 
the minute element sought, was constantly found to be inex- 
tricably involved in the mass of errors to which the observa- 
tions were liable. Bessel’s signal success is attributable to the 
happy adoption of a new method of seeking for the parallax, 
in which the inevitable errors of observation that had before 
prevented success had searcely any eifect upon the result, 
rather than to the use of an instrament of greater accuracy 
than those which had before been employed. ‘The method 
which had previously been used, consisted in the attempt to 
find the change of direction of a single star in the course of 
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halfa year, when the earth would be in diametrically opposite 
points of its orbit. By this method, all the errors which, from 
any cause, entered into the observations of the directions at 
the beginning and end of the half year, were liable to be en- 
tailed upon the difference of the two directions, which was the 
result sought. Bessel’s method consisted in finding by direct 
measurement the semi-annual change in the relative directions 
of two stars, one of which was much fainter than the other. 
The amount of this change is strictly the difference of the 
parallaxes of the two stars, but was regarded as the absolute 
parallax of the brighter and nearer one; on the supposition 
that the parallax of the other might be disregarded :—a sup- 
position the truth of which was confirmed by certain observa- 
tions which we will not stop to detail. This method, accord- 
ingly, required only the direct measurement of the difference 
of direction of two stars apparently very near each other, and 
was therefore independent of observations upon the absolute 
directions of each, the inevitable errors of which, as smal! as 
they were, were enough to vitiate the result obtained by the 
old method. 

The amount of the parallax which Bessel obtained was 
only about 1". This makes the distance of the star 61 Cygni 
592,000 times the ecarth’s distance from the sun; a distance 
which light, althongh moving at such a rate that it would 
pass entirely around the earth in } of a second, requires 9} 
years to traverse. This determination, as compared with 
other quantative determinations, may be regarded as the 
greatest triumph of the age, and in fact, as the greatest tri- 
umph which has yet been achieved in practical astronomy. It 
may, indeed, be questioned whether there are many greater 
ones in store to reward future observers, It would almost 
seem as if the parallax of the stars had been placed on the very 
verge of the region of infinitesimals, to tax to the utmost the 
perseverance and skill of man. 

The great problem of the determination of the parallax and 
distance of a fixed star, first solved by Bessel, has since been 
undertaken with success by other astronomers. The distances 
of Sirius, the Pole Star, and of several other stars, have been 
determined. The parallax of the Pole Star indicates a dis- 
tance which light would require more than thirty years to 
traverse. On the other hand, another star, @ centauri, is 
found to be from two to three times nearer than 61 Cygni. 

During the last few years, the phenomena of the cometary 
bodies have been diligently studied, and some light has been 
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thrown upon their physical constitution. It has been ascer- 
tained that the formation and growth of the tail of a comet, 
as it descends towards the sun from the remote depths of 
space, is a phenomenon attributable to the action of a repul- 
sive foree, emanating from the sun, and driving off to the dis- 
tance of thousands and millions of miles a portion of the co- 
metic matter of the head of the comet. It has also been shown, 
or at least rendered highly probable, that the matter thus ex- 
pelled no longer retains its molecular connection with the 
head, and that the tail which we at any one time see, is but 
the matter repelled by the sun in the act of darting off to an 
indefinite distance into space. In this repulsive action of 
the sun, we find but the exhibition of that property of polarity 
which is seen to be universally associated with terrestrial 
matter. 

Such are the more prominent astronomical discoveries of 
the present century. There are many others of no little inter- 
est and importance, but we must pass them over, and proceed 
to inquire what progress has been made in the other depart- 
ments of Natural Philosophy during the last fifty years. In 
every province of Nature the march of discovery has been un- 
wontedly rapid, as in the vast field of research which we have 
just left, but it is in the domain of the imponderables, so called, 
viz., light, heat, and electricity, that the greatest progress has 
been made. The nature and amount of this progress may be 
characterized, in general terms, as follows: Ist. The princi- 
ple of galvanism has been discovered, the entire science of 
Galvanism built up, and the supposed new physical principle 
shown to be electricity in a new state, viz.: in a state of con- 
tinued free movement with feeble tension along good conduc- 
tors. 2d. The relations of magnetism to electricity have been 
followed up, and thus the science of E/lectro-magnetism form- 
ed; and subsequently the supposed distinct principle of mag- 
netism has been shown to be an electrical current ; by which 
discovery the science of magnetism has been merged into the 
more comprehensive one of E/ectro-dynamics, or the science of 
Electricity in motion. 3. Many remarkable discoveries have 
been made in opties; all of which, in addition to the phenom- 
ena previously known, have been explained in the most ample 
and the most satisfactory manner, by the undulatory theory 
of light :—so that, by the great majority of the men of science 
of the present time, this theory is regarded as haviag gained a 
complete triumph over the rival theory of emission, and as 
being undoubtedly the true physical theory of light. Accord- 
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ing to this, Theoretical Optics is now in the deductive period 
of its history. 4. Remarkable ‘relations between light, heat, 
and electricity have been discovered, showing that they are 
everywhere inseparably connected ; and that, if three distinct 
principles, they form a wondrous trinity in unity, sustaining 
whatever is permanent, and changing whatever changes 
throughout the whole of inanimate nature. These relations, 
however, point to the conclusion, hereafter to be realized, that 
all the phenomena of radiant heat, light, and electricity are but 
different effects of vibratory movements of the ether which 
pervades all space and fills the interstices between the particles 
of all ponderable bodies communicated and attended by corres- 
ponding movements of the particles of bodies, The correspon- 
dences detected between certain phenomena of /ight and 
radiant heat, especially, seem to leave little room to doubt the 
existence of a close correspondence in the essential nature of 
these two principles. LE/ectricity and heat also, under certain 
circuinstances, comport themselves very much alike: A strik- 
ing evidence of a similarity in the nature of these two subtil 
agents, or, at least, of the existence of a subtil link of connec- 
tion between them, has recently been furnished by a remark- 
able experiment made by the great English physicist, Michael 
Faraday. On the 2d of November, 1845, he announced at a 
meeting of the Council of the Royal Lustitution, the remark- 
able discovery, that ‘a beam of polarized light is deflected by 
the electric current, so that it may be made to rotate between 
the poles of a magnet.” ‘This effect was produced upon a 
beam of polarized light transmitted through a piece of flint 
glass, or of borate of lead glass, placed between the poles of an 
electro-magnet. ‘ Already had Faraday proved the identity 
of machine, chemical, magnetic, and animal electricity ; and 
now advancing a step higher in the inquiry, he finds the most 
ethereal principle with which we are acquainted capable of 
producing phenomena which hav> hitherto been regarded as 
the exclusive property of ponderable bodies only. Light, the 
subtile agent of vision, the source of all the beauty of color, is 
now shown to have some close relation with electricity, to 
which has long been referred many of the vital functions. As 
life and organization exist only where there is light, this dis- 
covery of Mr. Faraday’s would appear to advance us towards 
some knowledge of those physiological phenomena which are 
the most recondite subjects of science.’’ Such is the announce- 
ment of this wonderful discovery ;—certainly one of the most 
remarkable discoveries of the age. What more surprising than 
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that a beam of light should be put in motion,—should be set 
in rotation by a magnet! It almost seemed to be the spirit- 
ual controlled by the material. Our joyous surprise at the 
sudden appearance of this wondrous truth was greatly height- 
ened by the persuasion that it was but the beautiful herald of 
a glorious host, destined, ere long, to emerge from the depths 
of the dark unknown. We now know, indeed, that the action 
of the magnet upon the beam was not direct, but through the 
intervention of the piece of glass which the beam traversed ; 
still the discovery opens up a new grand vista into that mys- 
terious region which seems to separate the material from the 
spiritual world. 

The physical theories of heat and electricity, upon the un- 
dulatory hypothesis, have not as yet been established and elab- 
orated, like the physical theory of light, and the time may yet 
be far distant when they will be: but there is good reason to 
believe that there 7s a time, sealed up in the womb of futurity, 
when another New/fon is destined to arise, and astonish the 
world by the discovery of a still vaster unity than that of uni- 
versal gravitation :—a unity which will not only link the earth 
to the heavens, but embrace within its scope all the multiplicity 
of Inanimate Nature. 

The optical discoveries of the present century are, for the 
most part, of a character too recondite to be intelligibly ex- 
plained in a popular article. ‘They are, besides, so numerous 
as to form a considerable portion of modern treatises on optics ; 
and to attempt even to classify them would be no inconsidera- 
ble undertaking. We will confine ourselves to the mention of 
two or three of the most important. ‘The first that we will 
specify, is the great truth called the doctrine of the Interfer- 
ence of Light. It is, that two rays of light, from the same 
source, arriving at the same point by different routes, will 
strengthen each other, or neutralize each other and produce 
absolute darkness, according to the difference in the lengths 
of their paths. This doctrine was propounded by Dr. Young, 
in the year 1800, and comprehends a multitude of curious 
phenomena. According to the undulatory theory of light, it 
is but the counterpart to the well-known fact, that waves of 
water, on meeting, increase or neutralize each other and pro- 
duce smooth water, according as they meet in the same or in 
opposite states; as well as to the similar fact that two sono- 
rous waves of air, when proceeding from two organ pipes 
pitched nearly in unison, will strengthen each other, or de- 
stroy each other and produce silence, according as they meet 
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in similar or opposing states. The second great discovery 
that we would sigualize, is that of the polarization of light. 
It is, in a few words, that a ray of light is capable of being so 
modified as to exhibit different properties on different sides ;— 
as, for example, to be strongly reflected when a glass-plate is 
placed against one of its sides, and feebly reflected when the 
plate is presented under the same angle to another side. This 
modification may be communicated to light, or in other words, 
light may be polarized in various ways: viz., by passing it 
through a doubly-refracting crystal, in which case both of the 
emergent beams are polarized, or by reflection from glass or 
some other substance at a certain angle, or by transmitting 
the ray through a bundle of glass-plates, or through a piece 
of agate or tourmaline. ‘The discovery of one form of polarized 
light, that by double refraction, was made by the celebrated 
Dutch philosopher, Huyghens, about the year 168U; but little 
notice was taken of the phenomenon until after the year 1808, 
when a French philosopher, by the name of Malus, accident- 
ally discovered the polarization of light by reflection. He hap- 
pened to be observing the light of the setting sun, reflected 
from the windows of the Luxembourg palace, through a doubly- 
refracting crystal of Iceland spar; and he observed that in 
turning round the crystal, the two images varied in their in- 
tensity. Polarized light often comports itself differently from 
common light under the same circumstances; and is the fer- 
tile source of a large class of curious and brilliant optical phe- 
nomena, discovered during the last forty years by Brewster, 
Biot, and other natural philosophers. It has also lit up the 
dark labyrinth of the interior of ponderable bodies, and in part 
disclosed to view its plan. What is yet more remarkable, like 
a divine spirit, it will dart from point to point, in this laby- 
rinth, weigh each hidden particle, as it sparkles in the light 
of its presence, count their whole number, and come forth 
bearing an open scroll upon which is inscribed the weight of 
the whole in letters of light. 

We have already remarked that it is the prevailing opinion 
among men of science, that the great period of induction in 
Optics is past. In the history of the close of this period, the 
two philosophers, Young and Fresnel, hold by far the most 
prominent place. They have distinguished themselves as the 
great champions of the undulatory theory of light. Professor 
Whewell, in tracing the analogies between the progress of as- 
tronomical and of optical science, remarks, that Young and 
Fresnel combined make up the Newton of optical science. 
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They ‘‘ both possessed, in an eminent degree, the leading char- 
acteristics of the discoverer’s mind ; perfect clearness of view, 
rich fertility of invention, and intense love of knowledge.” 
They were both alike skilful experimentalists and profound 
mathematicians. But Fresnel, who had received his mathe- 
matical education at the Polytechnic School in Paris, was 
more dexterous in the use of the modern analysis, and more 
remarkable for ‘‘ the inventiveness and sagacity with which 
he devised experiments and applied mathematical reasoning to 
them.” Dr. Young appeared first on the field, and has the 
honor of having been the first to revive the undulatory theory 
of light, which, since the time of Huyghens, had fallen intocom- 
parative obscurity, and to develop the principal evidences of its 
truth. Fresnel passed over the same ground after him, and 
almost independently of him; and labored with the most dis- 
tinguished success in the later work of confirming his own 
and Dr. Young’s inductions. According to Whewell, “ Dr. 
Young died in 1820, when he had seareely completed his fifty- 
sixth year. Fresnel was snatched from science still more pre- 
maturely, dying in 1827, at the early age of thirty-nine.” 

As to the discoveries in the science of Heat, or in T'hermotics, 
we will only remark that very many of the newly-discovered 
phenomena of /ight are found to have their counterparts in 
certain phenomena of heat ; as reflection, refraction, polariza- 
tion, &e. Every one knows that heat is reflected, like light, 
when it falls upon the surface of polished tin; and that the 
heat from the sun may be concentrated, along with the light, 
into a focus by a burning-glass. But not only may heat be 
reflected and refracted, as these facts show, like light, but it 
can also be polarized, and made to exhibit a variety of phe- 
nomena analogous to those exhibited by polarized light. It 
has also been ascertained that heat has the property of ecctting 
an electrical current ; in fact, that all changes of temperature 
are attended with disturbances of the clectrie equilibrium. If 
a piece of bismuth be soldered to a piece of antimony, aad the 
free ends be connected by a copper wire, passing round from 
one to the other, heat applied to the point of junction will im- 
mediately set an electric current in circulation along the wire 
and through the metals from end to end. If a compass-needle 
be placed over or under the current circulating along the wire, 
it will at once place itself crosswise to the current. A bundle 
of such soldered bars of bismuth and antimony, with the two 
ends connected by a copper wire, which is coiled repeatedly 
around a rectangular frame of wood, in the centre of which a 
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magnetic needle is poised, forms what is called Melloni’s 
Thermomultiplier. 'To this instrument are we indebted for 
most of the modern discoveries in relation to heat. It is a new 
thermometer of wonderful sensibility. So sensitive is it, that 
the heat of the body, as one approaches it, sets the needle in 
motion at the distance of thirty feet; and Professor Henry, 
Secretary of the Smithsvnian Institution, has found that, 
placed in the focus of a telescope, ‘the heat of the smallest 
cloud on the verge of the horizon was instantaneously percep- 
tible, and that that of a breeze four or five miles off could be 
readily perceived.” It is an interesting fact, quite recently 
ascertained, that the principle of interference obtains in the 
case of the meeting of two rays of heat, no less than in the 
meeting of two rays of light, and of two waves of sound. 
Professor Henry has succeeded in producing cold by the inter- 
ference of two rays of heat ;—a-phenomenon which is the 
counterpart to the production of darkness by the interference 
of two rays of light, and of silence by the interference of two 
sonorous waves; and which lends a powerful support to the 


undulatory theory of radiant heat. 
(To be continued.) 
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1. Margaret; a Tale of the Real and Ideal, Blight and 
Bloom: including Sketches of a Place not before described, 
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2. Philo; an Evangeliad. By the Author of ‘ Margaret ; a 
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Company. 1850. 

38. Richard Edney and the Governor’s Family. A Rus-urban 
Tale, Simple and Popular, yet Cultured and Noble, of 
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Pleasantly Illustrated: Containing, also, Hints on Being 
Good and Doing Good. By the Author of ** Margaret’? and 
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Ir is pleasant to have found at last in America a man who 
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has not been overrated. Surrounded as we are daily by men 
the most remarkable of their age in every department of lite- 
rature, science and art, it isa relief to meet with one man 
so unobtrusive that we find his name attached to nothing that 
he wrote. Having to endure, with what patience the gods 
supply, the daily and hourly braying of innumerable brass 
trumpets execrably blown, and the inextricable clamor of tin 
pans, hurdy-gurdies, jew’s-harps, and we know not what clat- 
ter and din of the vain and empty multitude, it is a sweet sat- 
isfaction to hear, above all, the clear and dewy pipe of a sim- 
ple shepherd feeding his flock beside the still waters, careless 
of the hour, and cheerily biding his time. 

How best to mortify this greely national and individual 
vanity, this childish bragging that our cake is bigger than that 
of any one else, this pestilent longing to be called Major, this 
clutch for titles, this ignorant bluster that every man is as 
good as another and better, this whimpering of children to 
wear tail-coats and ridiculous collars, this jealousy of all men 
to be called Esquire and Doctor—in short, this general itching 
of a whole people for indiscriminate praise—how best to place 
this in the light it deserves is a difficulty demanding deep so- 
lution, and as yet unresolved. 

It is a task for which, in this blissful spring weather, we 
have no mind, Nature, fresh, ever young, and undisturbed, 
invites us to share her universal peace. The sweet smell of 
the growing grass and the blossoming grape-vines comes in at 
our morning window ; the river, curled by the crisping May 
wind, shimmers and sparkles in the sun; the mountains lie 
against the early blue like a mist that has taken shape; the 
riultitadinous chant of the birds piping and twittering about 
us is a soothing charm, and lulled by these influences we 
desire to write of one who died, leaving an unfinished work, 
and a beautiful life, with his heart full of love to God and 
man welling up like a fountain in him night and day. 

Syivester Jupp, Junior, the second son in a family of 
eight children, was born in the little village of Westhampton, 
Massachusetts, on the 23d of July, 1813. In this place his 
grandfather had lived since the days of the Revolution, and 
his sen, the father of our friend, continued to live in his birth- 
place until the year 1822, when he removed with his family to 
Northampton to take the editorial charge of the Hampshire 
Gazelte. Westhampton is not a beautiful spot. A plain New 
England village, scattered, homespun and unsuggestive, it 
offers little material for lengthened description. It is a com- 
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munity of farmers, a profession which embraces the possibili- 
ties of enlarged ideas and noble aims seldom fulfilled, and 
less in the interior towns of New England, than anywhere else 
in the Union. A life made up for the most part of sober, 
threadbare realities, eating, drinking, sleeping, and stringent 
muscular efforts to get the wherewithal to eat, drink and 
sleep ; a stock of ideas barren, stale and bigoted ; little genu- 
ine religion, and a piety or theology stingy and hardening ; no 
particular aims, high or low; moral and sober, or otherwise, 
by nature, and as nature was best minded to make them; 
such, even to this day, is the character, from authentic report, 
of those whose hard experience it has been to live among them, 
of the race of New England farmers. Doubtless this sketch 
would be untrue if it suggested no exceptions. Many were 
worse, and many better men than it describes. The descend- 
ants, in many cases, of the Puritans and the fathers of the 
Revolution, a strong under-current of nobility flowed in their 
veins, and was ready to leap forth, if once allowed free issue. 
But years of hard and exacting labor; the unrefining, may 
we not well say the degrading influence of a poverty which, 
if it cannot be called squalid, is at least cramping and fetter- 
ing; the influences of a theology that made the heavens 
black with the perpetual sullenness of a vexed God, fixing a 
bar between the sheep of the pasture and the still water, and 
those who wandered motherless and homeless, never let 
down but by the grace of this inexorable King—these experi- 
ences have made the men who knew them tough and seared 
as by fire, and induced a rigidity and ungracefulness of cha- 
racter still to be abundantly met with in every farming vil- 
lage in the six New England States. 

The people of Westhampton deserve, perhaps, a better report 
than this. We have called it a village, but in truth there is 
no central mass to the thin nebula of houses which has taken 
to itself a name. Many of the people are well-to-do in the 
world—the seanty bare fields which hang on their hill-sides 
have been faithfully gleaned, and their gains thriftily garnered ; 
something has been done for the education of the young ; and 
the trustiest report avers that in social affairs and manners, 
there is an entire absence of vulgarity—a high moral and re- 
ligious tone of feeling. Doubtless this report is true of the 
better class of dwellers in the place, but our animadversions 
npon the race of New England farmers, backed as they are by 
carelully observed experiences of our own, compared with 
those of other men, would hardly fail of finding many living 
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witnesses to their truth in the little rocky settlement of West- 
hampton, our author’s favorite home. 

In this place, then, Mr. Judd’s paternal grandfather lived, and 
here the children and grandchildren continued to reside until the 
year L822, when the removal to Northampton, for the purpose of 
editing the ‘* Ilampshire Gazette,” before mentioned, was made, 
The paternal grandfather becomes a by no means unimportant 
fact in the young Sylvester’s history—a pleasant ancestor for 
contemplation—not too heroic nor chivalric a memory to 
chime with the clang of daily life, but acting as a spur to hon- 
esty, thrift, and the best domestic virtues—an example to 
which his descendants looked up with hearty recognition and 
sympathizing good-will. He was the son of a clergyman no- 
table in his time, and filling his office worthily, who resided in 
Southampton, where he was settled over a congregation. The 
paternal grandfather settled in Westhampton on a farm, be- 
came the proprietor of the only store in the place—and without 
laboring himself—but being captain-general, and guiding his 
alluirs, committed to the management of others—amassed 
money, and built him a house, large, generous, and somewhat 
stately in its proportions, planted trees, which his grandchil- 
dren saw embower it with shade, and passed the remainder of 
his days in tranquil, happy ease. A handsome, nobly framed 
person, with the manners of the gentlemen of his time, beyond 
his equals in advantages, in endowments and culture, a ster- 
ling, diligent, kind-hearted, strong and highly purposed man ; 
this is the account which those who knew him give the world 
of him, and there being few men of this sort in the world at 
any time, and least of all in scanty, out-of-the-way villages, in 
New England or elsewhere, even at this late day, we hold it 
somewhat of a duty to make this example clear and bright, as 
lies in our power to do, that readers may profit by it if need be. 

The store of which we have spoken, and which the grand- 
father established and controlled, became the arena chosen for 
the father’s active life by his parents. ‘To his duties in this 
country shop he was early apprenticed, and when his time of 
bondage was expired, he, together with the son of the other 
partner, took the whole business on their shoulders, and 
relieved the elders of the burden of its management. The 
New England country shops, of which this one was no doubt 
a good specimen, have been ably described in ‘* Margaret,” 
in that chapter which relates her first experience of the world. 

‘* The store, to which Margaret next directed her steps, was 
a long old two-story building, bearing some vestiges of having 
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once been painted red. The large window-shutters and door 
constituted advertising boards for the merchant himself, and 
the public generally. Intermixed with articles of trade, were 
notices of calves found, hogs astray, sales on execution ; bee’s- 
wax, flax, skins, bristles, and old pewter, you were informed, 
would be taken in exchange for goods, and that ‘ cash and the 
highest price would be given for the Hon. Robert Morris’ 
notes.’ One paper read as follows: ‘You, Josiah Penrose, 
of, &c., are hereby permitted to sell 400 gallons W. I. Rum, 
do. Brandy, 140 Gin, and 260 pounds of brown sugar, on all 
of which the excise has been duly paid, pursuant to an act of 
the Legislature. (Signed) William Kingsland, Collector of 
Excise for the County of Stafford.” There was also on the door 
a staring programme of a lottery scheme. Lotteries, at this 
period common in all New England, had become a favorite re- 
sort for raising money to support government, carry on wars, 
build churches, construct roads, endow colleges, &c. There 
was one other sign, that of the post-office. Entering the store 
you beheld a motley array of dry and fancy goods, crockery, 
hardware, and groceries, drugs and medicines. On the right 
were rolls of kerseymeres, callimancoes, thicksets, durants, 
fustians, shaloons, antiloons, ratteens, duffils and serges of all 
colors, Manchester checks, purple and blue calicoes; silks, 
ribbons, osnaburghs, ticklenburghs, buckram. On the left 
were cuttoes, Barlow knives, iron candlesticks, jewsharps, 
blackball, bladders of snuff; in the left corner was the apothe- 
cary’s apartment, and on boxes and bottles were written, in 
fading gilt letters, ‘Arg. Viv.,’ ‘Rad. Sup. Virg.,’ ‘ Eus. 
Veneris,’ ‘Oculi Cancrorum,’ ‘Aqua aeris fixi,’ ‘ Lapis 
Infernalis,’ ‘ Exl. Saturn,’ ‘ Pulvis Regal,’ ‘Sal. Martis,’ 
&c. On naked beams above were suspended weavers’ skans, 
wheel-heads, &c., and on a high shelf running quite around the 
walls was cotton warp of all numbers. ‘The back portion of 
the building was devoted to a tratlic more fashionable and uni- 
versal in New England than it ever will be again; and a row 
of pipes, hogsheads, and barrels, indicated an article the na- 
ture of which could not be mistaken. Above these hung proof 
glasses, tap borers, a measuring rod, a decanting pump ; and 
interspersed on the walls were bunches of chalk scores in per- 
pendicular and transverse lines. Near by was a small counter 
covered with tumblers and toddy sticks ; and when Margaret 
entered, one or two ragged will-gill looking men stood there 
mixing and bolting down liquors. Had she looked into the 
counting-room, she would have seen a large fire-place in one 
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corner, a high desk, round-back arm-chairs, and several ham- 
rs of wine.’’* 

To the truth of this daguerreotype we can testify from our 
personal experience, nor indeed does it demand much credulity 
on the reader’s part, so evidently did the reality set for its por- 
trait. The father of the author of Margaret, who now took 
charge of the Westhampton shop or store,t was a worthy pa- 
rent of the man who proceeded from his loins in after years. 
The drudgery of retailing pins and needles, snuff and molasses, 
measuring tape and calico, or weighing spices and flour, in 
exchange for eggs, butter, or paper-rags, was intolerable and 
irksome to him. Unlike the myriads of boys from twelve to 
thirty years of age, who smirk and frisk behind our city coun- 
ters with all the intelligence and grace of monkeys, as if man 
had no nobler life within reach, our young country trader as- 
pired to higher things. He was unwilling that his life should 
be absorbed in pursuits which stunted his mind and belittled 
his faculties. He had a thirst for knowledge, a strong, irre- 
sistible yearning in him to read books, to learn something, and 
take his place fitly among men. Yet such a man was not the 
one to shrink barely from his duties, hard and ungracious as 
they seemed, and though strict attention to them swallowed 
up without remorse the time that he desired to spend in some 
better way. Learn he must—our young country trader—that 
is the chiefest thing to be attained—the conditions are hard, 
the time small, but still learning must be laid hold on in some 
way, even though sleep were given up forit. Finally it came 
to this, the young man sees no other way, nor, indeed, if he 
will have knowledge, and yet bravely do the duties lying near- 
est him, is there any other way ; sleep, whether needful or not, 
must be surrendered. Accordingly we find him with only six 
weeks’ instruction from the Minister—at that time a sort of 
biform or Janus-like official who kept children at school as well 
as men at church in awe—taking his first important plunge 
into the sea of knowledge. ‘Truly enough a short swimming 
lesson, yet our young country trader made bold strokes in his 

*“ Margaret,” page 35-37. 

+ Note. The word “store,” used as signifying a place where goods are retailed, 
which in the United States is almost universally substituted for the proper word 
“ shop,” is not to be found in any respectable dictionary. “Store” itself is an el- 
liptical expression for “ store-house,” and is only correctly used with that mean- 
ing. In this country, however, where people cannot be said to respect any thing, 
and where we have a dozen or so of useless, uncouth, and illegitimate words 
spawned upon us with every issue of the daily press, we can hardly hope that the 


noble English language will long subsist under the ’prentice hands that are doing 
their utmost to make it undistinguishable from Choctaw. 
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new element, and by dint of hard study in hours stolen, as we 
have said, from sleep, **he came to understand Latin very well, 
French quite perfectly, Greek and Spanish somewhat. He 
mastered Algebra, Geometry, and Trigonometry, went largely 
into History and general literature.” 

A brave example—one which in these slack days of youthful 
educational license is somewhat rarely to be met, especially 
since we have learned so well to do without thorough training 
in any pursuit, and are, indeed, quite contented men and 
boys—all of us—to dash blindly into life without heed and 
without aim, and to dash out of it as fast as we can, with all 
the speed that railroad corporations and steamboat owners 
can give us. In some respects our young friend prospered. 
He built himself a house, set out shade trees and shrubs, put 
up fences, made things cheery and comfortable, and with his 
father, now an inmate of his home, took a wife, and in course 
of time his family grew up about him. 

As may be imagined, no harm came to him from his early 
studies. A boy who bravely and unflinchingly goes through 
necessary but disagreeable duties, and secures an education 
by dint of sacrifice and labor, will show some geod fruits in 
manhood as surely as the sun shines. Accordingly, this man 
is found honest in all things, sturdy, self-reliant, independent 
in thought, a man of deep moral sensibility, dowered 
with a strong sense of right, eager for justice and truth- 
fulness, free and hearty in his manners, and of lively, 
open and interesting talk. His children—among the rest our 
author—are early taught to think for themselves and to strive 
to know something—good, healthy maxims often repeated, 
and, without doubt, found of great profit to all the youngsters, 
as we know them to have been by our friend, the boy Sylves- 
ter, named from his father, and partaking of his excellences. 

Of the mother, also, something is to be said—the mother 
being the child’s chief educator and guardian angel. Mrs. 
Judd is seen in the picture, not dimly nor in an unimportant 
place, but as the centre of home and the minister to all it de- 
lights. An influence, we take it, rather than a stirring, active 
mover in affairs, since she is reported as for most of the time an 
invalid, and no light sufferer. A woman of deep sensibility, 
great natural refinement and taste, and a fine appreciation of 
intellectual and moral culture; such is the portraiture of the 
mother of these eight children, and into such good hands the 
destinies of the young Sylvester happily fell. Those who 
knew him intimately from his earliest years, say that there 
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was a charming blending of the father’s and mother’s charac- 
ters in him—the father’s bold, independent thought, manly ac- 
tion, strong sense of right, love of justice, and firm, hearty hold 
on life and love of it, coupled with the mother’s prominent 
graces of character, and many of her bodily infirmities of 
muscle and nerve. 

Such, then, was the ancestry and parentage of the author of 
*¢ Margaret,’ and much in his life and in his books was drawn 
from the recollections of his early home, and inspried by its as- 
sociations. The family grew up united and loving. The 
house at Westhampton, large, roomy, and inviting, was, to 
parents and children, truly a home; and until it was finally 
surrendered, was the centre of their frequent family meetings. 

It is noticeable in the family history that there was no wish 
to abandon the home where it had been reared, and that those 
of its members whom fate compelled to turn their steps from 
it, looked back often and eagerly to its remembered walls, and 
returned to them for a season whenever opportunity offered. 
This love of home, however, is only another witness to the 
stable and reliable character of the family whose later fortunes 
we are following, and serves to deepen the impression which 
report gives us, that there was in the stock something more 
thrifty and valuable than is often met with in the records of 
New England life. 

When the little Sylvester was nine years old, his father, dis- 
satisfied with his business, unsuccessful and unfortunate, 
removed to Northampton, to take charge of the editorship of 
the Hampshire Gazette. It was sad to all of them to leave the 
Westhampton home. Dearly beloved, sacred and beautiful— 
what could be done to retain it yet a little longer? This was 
the question which troubled them and caused anxious delibe- 
ration. Each heart clung to home with a sturdy grasp; to 
move was to tear heart-strings, and sever themselves from 
what was dearest ; but fate, stern and remorseless—the pitiless 
arbiter—had decreed the exodus, and the old home was left. 
In this migratory, shifting American life, how difficult it is for 
us nomads to appreciate the pang of leaving home! Yet our 
friends felt it deeply, and not least the little Sylvester, who 
wrote of Westhampton in after years, ‘‘ All my youth centres 
there. There I truly /ived. I could die there. Its hills, its 
meagreness, its people, all have an interest for me.”’ 

Yet, in leaving their early home, such arrangements were 
made as to admit the possibility of frequent returns to it, a 
least for many years. The elder Mr. Judd, Sylvester’s grand 
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father, retained the house which his son had built, and resided 
there until his death. This was the appointed place for all 
social meetings; the true altar of family union was erected 
here, as better than any other place, and the old house became 
doubly dear, as the centre of the fondest memories and the 
most cheerful anticipations of future meetings between the 
parents and their children. If we linger longer in these happy 
days of Mr. Judd’s childhood than seers proper to exacting 
readers, it is because he owed so much of his character to their 
influence, and because, to his latest hour, the memory of home 
and the tender love of brothers and sisters throbbed in his in- 
nermost being, and was the last of earth’s delights to which he 
clung. We cannot pass these days lightly by. They were 
among the brightest and most golden of his life ; and even after 
they had set forever, and the darker days of manhood had be- 
gun, they shed a grateful twilight of starlit, tranquil beauty 
over all his ways. 

Now, however, they drew near to an end. The days of school 
and tasks had begun; and the portal of life opened slowly be- 
fore him. On removing to Northampton he attended private 
schools, and showed, as his father had done before him, a de- 
cided leaning towards the study of languages. For the next 
five years we find him changing from school to school ; now at 
Westfield, in the academy there, and then, with brief intervals 
of relaxation, attending the schools in the village of Northamp- 
ton. Finally, having probably drained these smaller seminaries 
dry, he began to look about him for employment. His school- 
days had been happy and prosperous. His teachers had found 
him apt and eager in study, amiable, self-relying, and ‘ older 
than his years.’’ On one occasion, being asked why his first 
essay at English composition was no longer, he replied, *‘ I did 
not dare write more now, lest 1 should have nothing left for 
another time.” 

With this good reputation and the record of these golden 
opinions as capital, the boy Sylvester stepped from the school- 
room to the counting-room, and began to taste the tediousness 
of a life of dull routine in a country shop, which his father had 
tried before him. In May, 1829, he went to Greenfield, to 
serve as clerk in the store of a relation, and did duty there for 
one year. Leaving that field of enterprise, he tried to bea 
faithful dry-goods clerk for three months at Hartford, and 
finding plainly enough, as he thought, that tape-measuring 
was not his appointed destiny, and that other longings drew 
him, he returned again to his father’s house in Northampton. 
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A friend writes of him at this juncture, ‘‘ Harassed, perplexed, 
and disappointed, with no relish or tact for mercantile life, he 
knew not which way to turn.”” Of how many New England 
youth, inte!ligent, upright and aspiring, may not this same 
word be recorded! To how many of us has ‘ this juncture” 
presented itself grim, stern, uncompromising—a mountain of 
difficulty, costing many tears and groans of the spirit to 
climb! and how many, wearied with the effort, or destroyed 
in the outset, have failed to reach the peaceful plains which 
lie fragrant and fair beyond! ‘ He knew not which way to 
turn.” He knew which way he desired to turn, but Fate 
seemed to have placed all her bars inexorably in the way. He 
longed to go to College, and todo so had been his aim for many 
years; but his father’s means were hardly sufficient to pay 
for his instruction during so long a period as the college term, 
and he had moreover what is spoken of as ‘‘a constitutional 
distrust of the allurements which seem to invest professional 
life, and was wholly unwilling to assist him to a college educa- 
tion unless his professional views were limited to the minis- 
try.” The young man’s mind wavered. We may imagine 
that he preferred to choose his way of life for himself, and that 
he thought the terms hard. Moreover, there was another rea- 
‘son, which lay deeper than this, and presented a more serious 
difficulty. 

His religious convictions were unsettled, his mind was dark- 
ened by doubts, and shifted amid overwhelming uncertainties, 
as the sands of the sea under the surge. He was passing 
through a momentous experience. Life had become a land of 
cloud, almost starless, and the voices of nature were ominous 
of despair. To the student of his fortunes, this becomes the 
most interesting portion of his history, passing as it does over 
four years of youth, and exercising the most powerful influ- 
ence on all his after life. Mr. Judd’s childhood was passed 
under the influences of Calvinism, and his education was based 
upon the strictest teachings of that creed. At the Sabbath 
school, he studied the Assembly’s Catechism with all its incon- 
sistencies and blind leadings of the blind, and everywhere the 
voices that came to him from nature were scouted as fallacious, 
illusory, and originating with the devil for the express damna- 
tion of those who hearkened to them to trast in them. No 
doubt to the fine, active, eager boy, loving life, and befriended 
by nature, yearning after a deeper communion with God, even 
when very young, these hostile attitudes of all the heavenly 
intelligences to him, and chiefest of all, God’s incomprehensi- 
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ble anger against him, was a problem hard to solve, and un- 
cheering to contemplate. Here he was, born into what seemed 
to him—prying into it with his childish and certainly not very 
wise vision—a purely beautiful world ; sunlight, starlight, 
moonlight, clouds, trees, flowers, birds, brooks, a dear father 
and mother, the tenderest of brothers and sisters, nature with 
her unfathomed store of miracles, a divine beauty ; the home 
and family a beauty no less divine—this was his birthright ; 
to enjoy this, if not the end of life, was at least one of its 
duties, and by no means a hard or afflicting one. He revelled 
in the arms of an embracing and nourishing beauty, which 
met him at every turn, and called to him with countless 
alluring voices. Interpreted by his childish inborn religious 
feeling, nature was to him the voice of God, and he the child 
of an eternal father. ‘To his simplest vision, God stood not 
gauntletted and vizored in the iron panoply of creeds, an em- 
bodied revenge, but an immortal beauty, an upholding strength, 
and an embracing love. Yet this interpretation, which was 
not his alone, but the natural and untaught feeling of every 
child born into the world, and which stirred in the bosom of 
the grim Calvin himself when he played, innocent of beguiling 
men with falsehoods, among his mates at school, this inter- 


pretation of nature’s teaching, we say, was heresy and perdi-. 


tion in the eyes of the little Sylvester’s guides and teachers. 
The trial was a sore one to the boy, and embittered life to him 
for many years. Early longing to be good, and to live by 
God’s law, he was thrust away from his Father by the cold 
hands of formalism and dogma. His life began like the morn- 
ing on which we write—dewy, fresh and splendid, exulting in 
the pomp of June’s embowering leafiness, and jubilant with 
the voices of all things that have life—but before the sun was 
very high, and while many men were yet asleep, a cold driz- 
zling fog swept over hill and river, obscured the sun, struck 
the birds dumb with chill, and gave us for the joy of June the 
dreariness of December. ‘‘ He was taught that he could not 
become religious untii he was wrought upon by an extrane- 
ous and special operation.”’ This was the article of his creed 
which spoke to him like the voice of doom, and by which all 
his relations with the Infinite were to be measured. In his 
** Cardiagraphy,”’ he writes of his mental state at this time as 
follows :—‘‘ Abused nature did not always remain silent under 
her injuties. She poured her complaints into my ear with a 
voice that I should not have disregarded, but the prejudice 
of education rendered these monitions powerless on my reason 
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and convictions. J supposed myself totally depraved. And 
thus was my earlier youth passed without being permitted to 
indulge in its proper religious sensibilities. The works of God 
were all distorted to my eye. They were dispossessed of their 
highest, their religious beauty. When I fished by the river 
side, when I rambled in the woods, when my fancy led me to 
a favorite hill-top that overlooks as lovely a landscape as our 
continent embraces, I thought this world was beautiful, | 
thought it beneficent in its uses. I felt there was an unison 
between the scene around me and my own heart. But then I 
reflected that my own nature was cursed, and I supposed that 
this seeming harmony was delusive, and that there was no- 
thing truly desirable about it. The Bible had no promises for 
me, no consolations which I could appropriate. Its light, which 
sometimes gleamed in upon my mind, went speedily out in the 
darkness of my creed.’? Nowhere have the inconsistencies of 
the Calvinistic dogmas been more ludicrously and truly set 
forth than in the following extracts from ‘ Margaret,’’ which 
will appeal as much to the reader’s sense of justice as to his 
sense of the ridiculous, if indeed any system of religion or the- 
ology can be called ridiculous, so powerful in its evil and ma- 
lign influences as Calvinism, working more bane to the 
world than the theology of the Romanists, which the fol- 
lowers of the Genevan oppose with all the fierce and unrelent:. 
ing bigotry that might be expected from the holders of such 
a creed. 


‘* When the afternoon services were over, Mistress Ramsdill 
insisted on Margaret’s remaining to the catechizing, an arrange- 
ment to which the widow Wright, who intended to take the 
child home, consented.”’ ‘“* The class, comprising most of 
the youths in town, was arranged in the broad-aisle, the boys 
on one side and the girls on the other, with the Minister in the 
pulpit at the head. Mistress Ramsdill, with Margaret, and 
several of the elderly people, occupied the neighboring pews. 

‘* What is the chief end of man ?’ was the first question ; to 
which a little boy promptly and swiftly gave the appropriate 
answer. 

‘* ¢ How many persons are there in the Godhead ?” 

‘¢ ¢'There are four persons present in the Godhead,’ replied a 
little boy in the same tone of confidence that characterized his 
predecessor. But before he could give the entire answer, there 


was a cry all about ‘’Tan’t right, ’tan’t right.’ The Minis- . 


ter being a little deaf, did not perceive the error, or at least did 
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not correct it. Deacon Hadlock, at the instance of Miss Amy, 
intimated to him that there was a mistake. 

** The boy, thus doubly challenged, seemed disposed to make 
good his position. ‘’Tis right,’ said he, in a whisper loud 
enough to be heard over the house, at the same time counting 
on his fingers. ‘ Marm said ’twas just like her and Daddy and 
me, that made three in one family, and now Grandad has come 
to live with us, it makes four.’ 

‘The inadvertence being adjusted, the questioning proceed- 
ed : ‘ Wherein consists the sinfulness of that state wherein man 
fell?’ ‘The sinfulness of that state wherein man fell, God 
having, out of his mere good pleasure, elected some to everlast- 
ing life, all mankind by the Fall are under his wrath and 
curse, and so made liable to the pains of hell for ever,’ was 
the rapid and disjointed answer. * 

‘* Leaving the church, Miss Amy took Margaret’s hand, Job’s 
was relinquished to that of his mother; and as Margaret’s 
course properly lay in a different direction, she turned up the 
West street, and Miss Amy walked on with her. 

** * Did you never read the Primer ?’ asked the latter. 

‘** * No, ma’am,’ was the reply. 

** * Do you know what God is ?’ 

** The little boy said God was a spreeit. 

‘** ‘Have you never learned how many persons there are in 
the Godhead 

** One of the little boys said there were four, but the others 
said there were three. 

‘*** Three, my child, three.’ 

** * How do they all get in? I should love to see it.” 

***Oh! don’t talk so, you amaze me. Howdare you speak 
in that way of the Great Jehovah!’ 

great what ?’ 

‘* ¢ The Great God, I mean.’ 

* ¢T thought it was a bird.’ 

*** Alas! can it be that there is such benighted heathenism 
in our very midst!’ said the lady to herself. Her interest in 
the state of Margaret was quickened, and she pursued her in- 
quiries with a most philanthropic assiduity. 

*¢ «Do you never say your prayers ?’ she asked. 

‘* No, ma’ain,’ replied Margaret, ‘ but I can say the Lap- 
lander’s Ode and Mary’s Dream.’ 

** ¢ What do you do when you go to bed ?” 

** *T go to sleep, ma’am, and dream.’ 

what darkness you must be at the Pond 
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*¢O, no; I see the sun rise every morning, and the snow- 
drops don’t open till it’s light.’ 

‘**] mean, my poor child, that I am afraid you are very 
wicked there.’ 

** «I try to be good, and Pa is good when he don’t get rum at 
Deacon Penrose’s, and Chilion is good,—he was going to mend 
my flower-bed to-day, to keep the hogs out.’ 

“* * What, break the Sabbath! Violate God’s holy day! 
Your father was once punished in the stocks for breaking the 
Sabbath. God will punish us all if we do so.’ 

‘‘ * Will it put our feet in the stocks the same as they did 
father ?” 

** No, mychild. He will punish us in the lake that burneth 
with fire and brimstone.’ 

* * * * * 

‘* ‘How deceitful is the human heart, and desperately 
wicked 

‘* * Who is wicked ?” 

‘* ¢ We are all wicked.’ 

*©¢ Are you wicked? then you don’t love me, and I don’t 
want you to go with me any farther.’ 

‘* « Ah, my dear child, we go astray, speaking lies as soon as 
we be born.’ 

never told a lie.’ 

‘* ¢ The Bible says so, child.’ 

‘**¢ Then the Bible is not true.’ 

‘© Do notrun away. Let me talk with you a little more.’ 

don’t like wicked people.’ 

“© Yes, but I want to speak to you about Jesus Christ ; do 
you know hiin ?” 

‘* ¢ No, ma’am—yes, ma’am, I have heard Hash speak about 
it when he drinks rum.’ 

‘* «But did you not hear the Minister speak about him in the 
pulpit to-day ?” 

‘* ¢ Yes, ma’am,—does he drink rum too ?’ 

‘** «No, no, child, he only drinks brandy and wine.’ 

‘*¢] have heard Hash speak so when he only drank that.’ 

‘*¢ The minister is not wicked like Hash,—he does not get 
drunk.’ 

‘*** Hash wouldn’t be wicked if he didn’t drink. I wish he 
could drink and not be wicked too.’ 

***O we are all wicked, Hash and the minister, and you and 
I; we are all wicked, and I was going to tell you how Christ 
came to save wicked people.’ 
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‘*** What will he do to Hash?” 

‘**¢ He will burn hit in hell-fire, my child.’ 

‘** Won’t he burn the minister too? I guess I shan’t come to 
meeting any more. You and the minister, and all the people 
here, are so wicked. Chilion is good, and I will stay at home 
with him.’ 

‘**The minister is a holy man, a good man, I mean; he is 
converted, he repents of his sins. I mean he is very sorry he 
is so wicked.’ 

** * Don’t he keep a-being wicked ? You said he was wicked.’ 

*** Why, yes, he is wicked. We are all totally depraved. 
You do not understand. I fear | cannot make you see it as it 
is. My dear child, the eyes of the carnal mind are blind, and 
they cannot see. I must tell you, though it may make you 
feel bad, that young as you are, you are a mournful instance 
of the truth of Scripture. But I dare not speak smooth 
things to you. If you would read your Bible, and pray to God, 
your eyes would be opened so that you could see. But I did 
want to tell you about Jesus Christ, who was both God and 
man. He came and died for us. He suffered the cruel death 
of the Cross. The Apostle John says he came to take away 
the sins of the world. If you will believe in Christ, he will 
save you. The Holy Spirit, that came once in the form of a 
dove, will again come and cleanse your heart. You must 
have faith in the blood of Christ. You must take him as your 
Atoning Sacrifice. Are you willing to go to Christ, my child ?” 

*** Yes, ma’am, if he wont burn up Hash; and I want to go 
and see that little crooked boy too.’ 

** ¢Tt’s wicked for children to see one another Sundays.’ 

‘* «7 did see him at meeting.’ 

‘**7 mean to meet and play, and show picture-books, and that 
little boy is very apt to play; he catches grasshoppers, and 
goes down by the side of the brook, before sundown ;—that is 
very bad.’ 

** ¢ Are his eyes sore, like Obed’s, sometimes, so that the light 
hurts him ?” 

** «Tt is God’s day, and he won’t let children play.’ 

‘** He lets the grasshoppers play.’ 

‘**¢ But he will punish children.’ 

‘¢* Won’t he punish the grasshoppers too ?’ 

see No.’ 


‘* © Well, I guess I an’t afraid of God.’ ” 


In these admirable extracts the diluted Calvinism of the 
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present Orthodox school, no less than the bloody theology of 
the early colonial days, receives a well-merited castigation, cal- 
culated to make it look to its ways. But in reading them, we 
must not forget that the man who wrote them attained to his 
clear insight only by years of struggle and wrestling with the 
spirit, and that the beautiful serenity of youthful life was in 
his case surrendered in the battle with tormenting uncertain- 
ties and suspicions. 

His doubts of the verity of what was offered him as religious 
truth by the authorized churches and schools of the day grew 
with his growth. His first awakening to a sense of the impor- 
tance of religious feeling was at a ‘ Revival,’’ or pervading 
religious excitement which took place in Northampton in 1826. 
Stirred by the zealous appeal of the Rev. Mark ‘Tucker, min- 
ter of the Congregational Church in that place, the boy enlisted 
with the enthusiasm of an early disciple in the ranks of the con- 
verts. Assured as he felt himself of his own salvation, he 
desired to impart the consolations he had received to his school- 
mates and companions. '‘I'o accomplish this he began to perform 
some of the duties of the Pastoral office, and without clerical 
ordination or laying on of hands, without disturbing his mind 
with doubts as to his lineal descent from the Apostles, he 
mounted a barrel-head in a barn, called the young people about 
him, and exhorted them to attend to the voice of God—reason- 
ing on righteousness, temperance and judgment to come until 
the young Felixes of the day trembled, and many older persons 
were won to the young preacher’s side by the fervor which 
glowed in his extemporaneous sermons. In 1831 he united 
himself to the Calvinistic Church in Northampton, at the time 
he was preparing to go to college with the design of finaily 
entering the ministry in accordance with his father’s wishes, 
which had now become his own. His years of preparatory 
study previous to his entering college were faithfully employed. 
One of them was passed in Westhampton in the study of Eng- 
lish branches, and the other in the Academy at Hadley, which 
he left with the highest honors of his class and the best esteem 
of his teachers. 

The year after his admission to college he began to feel the 
first renewal of the doubts that had tormented him in his 
boyish days, and which, under the excitement of the ‘ Revi- 
val’’ before referred to, and a subsequent period of nearly six 
years passed in peaceful assurance of God’s acceptance of him, 
- had been for the most part stilled in his experience. But now 
that he had taken these steps of joining the church, and entering 
college with the idea of preparing himself for the ministry— 
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steps in those times deemed of the greatest consequence 
in a young man’s life—the storm which had lulled for a 
little while arose again, and the wind blew and the rain fell 
and beat upon the house of his faith, founded upon the sand, 
and it fell, and great to him was the fall of it. Alas! for our 
young friend— it fell. The fair fabric reared in obedience to 
the laws of God as interpreted by those in whom he trusted, 
the hope of acceptance with his angry Maker, which, nourished 
by a false creed, had glowed in his bosom for many years, the 
trust in the final victory over all uncertainties which had sup- 
ported him through all trials until now—fell, and with them 
his peace of mind. But being fallen, he found in due season 
that it was well done. It was after all an earthly temple, and 
the God that occupied the shrine a false one, destined like all 
false gods everywhere to ultimate and decisive overthrow. For 
a succinct and clear account of the religious experience of the 
young man at this perioed [I am indebted, as for much of my 
information, to a short printed memoir of him written by his 
brother-in-law, Mr. J. H. Williams, of Augusta, Maine, who 
for a time shall speak in place and add his witness to my 
statements. 


“ Having set his heart fully upon that calling [the ministry], 
he was led to examine the theory of his creed more thoroughly, 
and to observe its practical exhibitions with closer attention. 
As time flowed on and habits of mature reflection increased, 
the grounds of his religious character and feelings became a 
subject of frequent and searching analysis. The prejudices of 
his education, the sermons he continually heard, the authority 
of the multitude, of the learned, of antiquity, the menace of 
everlasting perdition that hung over a spirit of doubt, had su- 
perinduced a nature, so to speak, which must perforce accord 
with Calvinism. But another nature, his earlier, original na- 
ture, at length arose within him and asserted its claim to su- 
premacy in his heart. It uttered its stern notes of remon- 
strance at his self-immolation on the altar of prescription. He 
listened to its voice, and recognized in it the voice of Reason 
and of Conscience. It was a painful struggle, but his original 
nature triumphed over its foe. 

‘The period of doubt commenced with some intensity in 
1833, and continued during the rest of his college life, settling 
down upon him like a disease, and converting even the jubi- 
lant days of vacation into a mere pastime of unhappiness. 
The inconsistencies of Calvinism as taught from the pulpit 
began more fully to unfold themselves. ‘The preacher in one 
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breath would exhort the sinner to engage in the work of his 
salvation, and in the next repel and crush him by the declara- 
tion that in his very constitution, the innermost seat of his 
affections, he hated God with a fixed, natural hatred ; and he 
was led seriously to question if the theory of human nature as 
held by the self-styled orthodox was true. The argument d 
priori, from the wisdom and benevolence of God, was adverse 
to the popular creed. On examining his Bible to see for him- 
self what it contained, he found the great, the simple, the un- 
qualified command, to love God with all the heart, without an 
intimation or a whisper that the heart in its own nature is de- 
praved, and that it must be regenerated before it could love. 
The analogy of Nature was replete with arguments leading 
him to the same result. And finally, his consciousness, that 
unmistakable witness, which, while it renders other sources of 
proof luminous and decisive, stands pre-eminently on its own 
eternal foundations, converted his fears into lively hopes, and 
his misgivings into a firm and rational faith. He abjured for- 
ever the dogma of original and total depravity, as irrational 
and unscriptural ; and the secondary and dependent tenet of 
the Trinity readily passed from his mind as a speculative point 
of little consequence, and equally untenable in the light of 
reason and an intelligent interpretation of the Scriptures. He 
became enamored with the naturalness of the religion of Evan- 
gelical Unitarians. It seemed to him to spring up in the 
native soil of the heart, warm, constant, free, not fitful, impul- 
sive, active for a time and then laid aside to give place to the 
spirit of worldliness for a season ; not assumed for a Sabbath, 
a meeting, or an occasional emergency, but interested always 
and everywhere in all the affairs of life, and expressing itself 
on every fitting occasion; evermore looking to God as a 
Father, to His Spirit as a Sanctifier, and to Christ as a 
Saviour. Its peculiar excellence, in his eyes, was that it does 
justice to human nature, recognizing in all men the priceless 
pearl of the Kingdom, seeking to raise all up to the light of 
truth, and the joy of holiness, and teaching and insisting upon 
those great doctrines of humanity which alone can subvert and 
utterly demclish, throughout the world, every system of op- 
pression and degradation, whether religious, moral or political. 
It realized and appropriated the teachings of nature as another 
volume of Revelation, and disowning exclusiveness, constitut- 
ed character as the only test of the practical Christian. 

‘‘ In the light of this new dawn, his soul looked upwards to 
his God, he saw His perfections, he loved and was happy. He 
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looked upon his fellow-beings, he saw in them the image of 
God, he loved and was happy. He looked over the benignant 
face of Nature, he saw everywhere the manifestations of Pa- 
rental goodness, he loved and was happy. His soul craved a 
pure and Godlike religion ; he found such in the Bible, and he 
knew the Bible was divine, and rejoiced in its possession. He 
contemplated Christ, and seeing in him the counterpart of God, 
rejoiced to find *‘ God manifest in the flesh,’ and that, amidst 
the many infirmities of our being, we could be aided in our 
aspirations after conformity to God, by a sensible and palpable 
exemplar. He learned to understand the true dignity of man, 
and while he believed that confidence was the great bond of 
society, he discovered the ground of this principle in the truth 
that man is to be trusted. He adopted for his motto, ‘ Liber- 
ty, Light, Love,’ but the chiefest of these was love. ‘If,’ says 
he, ‘I have not loved others, it is beeause I have not known 
them. If others have not loved me, I would fain hope it is be- 
cause they have not known me. Love is the cincture of Hea- 
ven, the golden chain that shall raise earth to the skies. Ac- 
cording to Calvinism the soul naturally hates. It cannot love 
its God. It cannot love the human race. O cheerless creed ! 
How have men forsaken the true light that ‘lighteth every 
man that cometh into the world,’ and groped their dismal way 
by the dim glimmer of the light of the Spirit of Darkness !”’ 


We shall not linger any longer in this portion of Mr. Judd’s 
history. A better and more rational faith having taken pos- 
session of his soul, he gladly surrendered his doubts, and re- 
posed with perfect love and trust in the belief of God’s infinite 
goodness. At the close of his collegiate course he entered al- 
most immediately upon his theological studies, in the Divinity 
School of Harvard University, where he remained during the 
usual term of three years. On leaving Cambridge he went 
first to Augusta, Me., by invit.cion, and afterwards left to ful- 
fil an engagement in Deerfield, Mass. He was requested by 
the Unitarian churches of both places to accept the office of 
pastor. He was drawn to Deerfield by the nearness of that 
place to his home, but in Augusta he had seen one who was 
to be more to him than father or mother, brother or sister, and 
the voice of love overpowered the alluring call of the home 
circle. He went to Augusta, and was ordained there on the 
1st of October, 1840, being then twenty-seven years of age. 
He remained there as pastor till his death, and, ‘ with the 
meekness of wisdom, and the calmness of a well-grounded faith, 
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he went in and out before his flock all the days of his faithful 
ministry.” Since his death we hear but one voice of loving 
praise for the zeal with which he labored to advance the cause 
of truth, the patience with which he confronted all opposition, 
the affection with which he met all the efforts of those who 
sought to learn of him, and the unflinching persistence with 
which he walked in the path that he believed led to duty. 

In August, 1841, he was married to a daughter of the Hon. 
Ruel Williams, and in 1846 he built himself the house within 
whose walls he passed the remainder of his days, and which 
became to him the centre of the most exquisite delights. For 
it was his home, and that idea expressed to his mind every- 
thing that makes life the crowning blessing of man’s lot, and 
the sure prophecy of Heaven. His house was peculiar, and 
expressed, as every man’s house should do, the character of its 
occupant. He called it Christ Church Parsonage, and made 
manifest upon it in every possible way the symbol of the Cross. 
For this idea of the Church and of the Cross stood to him as 
the highest of all ideas connected with man’s earthly and hea- 
venly relations, and was the one to whose advancement he 
consecrated his writings and his life. The presence of this 
symbol made his home doubly dear. Constantly present to 
him in thought, he loved to see his favorite idea crystallized as 
it were upon the walls of his home, and thus there came to be 
the suggestion of a sympathy between his mind in its highest 
moods, and the dead walls which had sprung into being at his 
bidding. He loved flowers and trees, and, like Solomon, knew 
their names from the cedar-tree that is in Lebanon, even unto 
the hyssop that springeth out of the wall. It was his delight 
to add to his little homestead the best shrubs and trees, and 
the most brilliant flowers, and, though never fond of museular 
exertion, nor indeed able to work hard with his not very pow- 
erful body, he toiled in planting and transplanting for many a 
day to make the place beautiful with the inexpensive garni- 
ture of nature. 

Here he lived with his dear wife and children, a useful, becu- 
tiful, happy life; the life of a nobly-nurtured, highly-gifted 
Christian man, studying in all things to act well, to do the 
duties lying nearest him with faithful zeal, and to battle for 
truth with all the energy that was in him. His means were 
small ; our country preachers are none of them well paid, and 
Mr. Judd was no exception, we imagine, to the general rule 
which obtains in New England villages—but out of his income 
he had, by ~— severe economy, saved enough to amass a 
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choice collection of books, which were bought to be carefully 
and severely studied, and not to gratify an idle whim. His 
library was not forbidden ground. ‘* He meditated deeply and 
long on what he had to say, and then wrote with remarkable 
facility, his children playing around him, and the conversation 
of friends going on in his study, which he loved to make the 
common place of gathering. Some of the lines of ‘ Philo’ 
were written by the kitchen fire, in the midst of cooking oper- 
ations, and the clatter of dish-washing.’’* 

Let us go, then, for a while to Christ Church Parsonage, and 
see the little Sylvester grown a man and fulfilling the promise 
of his early years. We find him with his family about him, 
his wife, and the pets of the household, the children who sat 
to him for his charming portraiture of ‘* Memmy and Bebby”’ 
in Richard Edney, a picture which, to every lover of children, 
is dearer than the best gem of Lawrence. ‘The author of 
‘‘ Margaret” is somewhat above the medium size, very fair of 
complexion, and slightly made. His muscular development is 
small; in the pulpit, one might easily think him ten or fifteen 
years younger than he really is, so fresh has nature kept her 
lover. His nervous system trembles with every emotion that 
stirs his moral being, and this characteristic, added to his great 
natural reserve, which is a marked trait of his family, to- 
gether with habits of deep, reflective study, have made the 
man diffident, self-distrustful, and unconventional in his man- 
ners. Since his death, many have spoken of his conversation, 
and of the great pleasure they found in listening to it; ‘ the 
memory of his rich discourse,” says one, * with its brilliant 
and apt illustrations, tender and loving spirit, engaging sin- 
cerity, is like the memory of a scene full of freshness, radiant 
with light, and vocal with wild, sweet music.” Yet these 
moments of inspiration were not common moments with Mr. 
Judd, nor was his conversation usually of this eloquent char- 
acter. ‘loo great self-distrust, and many years of a deeply- 
meditative interior life, had made him as unconventional in his 
manners as in his writings, and given marked peculiarities to 
his way of life. We have spoken of his reserve, and it is per- 
haps this characteristic, coupled with his residence in one of 
the border States, away from the great centres of cultivation, 
which rendered him a stranger in the best literary circles. He 
rarely spoke of himself or of his writings. He was, perhaps, 
unwilling to discuss the merits of what stood to him as the 
representatives of his deepest feelings and his highest life. 

* Private Letter. 
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No man in our country has written with a higher purpose, or 
a more conscientious pen. There was nothing relating to his 
books of which he had not maturely thought, and he wrote no 
word without a reason to back it. He did not write to please 
the public, he sought only to be true to himself. This knowl- 
edge of his, that there was a high moral purpose in his books, 
and that they contained the best part of his religious and in- 
tellectual life, naturally made him tenacious concerning them, 
and loath at any time to speak of them. 

Mr. Judd had lived in Augusta five years when he published 
“Margaret.” A man of simple, almost ascetic habits, travel- 
ling very little, acquainted with but few of our most notable 
men and women, his name had scarcely penetrated beyond the 
far away State in which he lived. He had his book written, 
a portly manuscript, and with a feeling that strikes us by its 
opposition to his early distrust of his own abilities, he had 
crowded into it an amount of matter which would have served 
an economical author for the material of at least two other 
books. He came to Boston and went to see the publishers. It 
was his first book ; and, with slight exceptions, the only thing 
he had published. He was without experience in the business 
of authorship, and offered his book with an unassumed modesty 
and distrust. Not that he lacked manly confidence in his work. 
He knew what it was worth to him; the expressed essence 
of his life, the first flower of his genius, the first-born of his 
intellect. ‘To him it was worth everything; but what would 
it be worth to others? He perceived, moreover, the different 
aspect which any matter assumes on being brought out from 
the solitary, and of necessity, somewhat partial musings of one’s 
study, and that study in the country, from what it has in the 
broad glare of daylight, and the careless hurry of business life. 
The book which he had brooded over for many an hour of his 
happy life, whose plot, and illustrations, and theory had been 
the theme of meditation during his country walks, and garden 
labors, and fireside musings; the book which he had loved as 
only a * first book”’ can be loved, and which had been to him 
the renewal of his dear early life, must be sent out into the 
world to bear the buffet of surly criticism, of harsh, unwelcome 
greeting, of stern challenge, and, perhaps, final condemnation. 
‘lo all intents he was henceforth to be dead to his beloved 
‘“* Margaret,” the world was now to be her hard step-parent, 
and deal with her after its accustomed manner in such cases. 
Yet he felt, also, that for such a book, the first-fruits of a not 
unworthy life, there must be somewhere friends and kindness 
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waiting, and he knew that the clear bugle call of one such 
greeting would, to him, sound over all the crash and din of 
opposing voices. So he took heart of grace, as was best, and 
went to the Boston publishers. The polished Bostonian Mox- 
ons, doubtless, thought that some strange fish from the savage 
Maine rivers had sailed into their school. They declined admit- 
ting Pluck,” and Brown Moll,” and Hash,” and Beulah 
Ann Orff,” to their “ University Press” and meadows of 
margin. They preferred the Olympian reveries of Emerson to 
the anagogical mysteries of Master Elliman, and the romances 
of Prescott, sure birds in the hand of any publisher, to the 
uncertain birds that sang in the bushes of Maine, with their 
jargon, unintelligible to Bostonian ears. So the wary publish- 
ers looked coldly upon the little ** Margaret,” suing for admis- 
sion to the world, and lost their opportunity of entertaining an 
angel unawares. Finally, after much trouble and disappoint- 
ment, and gloomy foreboding, the book was accepted in some 
sort, Mr. Judd being obliged to assume the larger share of the 
pecuniary responsibility, and at length it saw the light, an un- 
handsome book, crowded, as we have said, with matter, and 
not attired in very brave fashion to take the eyes of the literary 
epicures, somewhat abundant in that region. 

It made its way slowly. The title-page allured many, re- 
pelled many—the book that lay beyond the title-page had its 
warm friends as well as its captious critics. The author 
watched its reception with the interest of a parent, and with 
all a parent’s fond solicitude. No criticism escaped him. He 
kept record and copy of every one he met, and gave shelter in 
his collection to all alike, appreciative and condemnatory. We 
have under our eye a list of every important notice of his books 
printed in the journals of this country and those of England, with 
the exact dates of their appearance ; a curious catalogue, show- 
ing very plainly the interest which Mr. Judd’s books had for 
him, and the honesty with which he avowed that interest. 
For it was not vanity that led him to keep this sharp look-out 
upon the expressions of public opinion. The book had not 
been written for gain or applause, but with an absorbing de- 
sire to do good and assert a high moral influence, and the 
writer of it was earnest to see how far this good work was 
being accomplished. The applause and the condemnation 
were both of deep interest to him, as helping to make up the 
final judgment of his work, a judgment which has been at 
length awarded, and we are thankful that before he died he 
heard the unmistakable consent which has placed his book first 
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in the list of our truly American books of fiction, second to 
none in truth of delineation, in power of imagination, in wealth 
of imagery, in depth of pathos, and, what was at first strenu- 
ously denied, in vigor and nervous manliness of style. 

** He is full of distressing affectations,”’ said our dapper critic 
of the *“* Morning Sticking Plaster,” a paper devoted to the com- 
fort and happiness of the conservative classes. ‘‘ He is full of 
barbarisms,” said the Ciceronian editor of the ‘* Literary Snail.” 
‘*He is vulgar,” said ‘* The Ladies’ Magazines ;” ‘“ he is not 
original,’’ said the ‘* New York Monthly Harpie ;’’ “he is 
atheistic and irreligious,” said the whole posse of religious 
newspapers, following the loving lead of ‘* The Gospel Fire- 
brand ;’’ and in consequence of all this Mr. Judd failed to ob- 
tain popularity with the masses; the very circle in which he 
had hoped to make the most impression. Failed for a time ; 
but as ‘a book can never be written down by any one but by 
itself,’ in the year L851, a new edition of ‘‘ Margaret” was 
called for, and issued in two handsome volumes, stereotyped. 

We shall not endeavor to offer an elaborate criticism upon 
‘** Margaret.”” The sketchy character of our paper forbids 
research or subtile analysis. The reading it is an event in one’s 
life such as the reading of a truly great book alone can be. To 
a young person it comes with a power unknown in our weak 
imitative literature, full of bracing health, of animating sug- 
gestion, of an inspiring hope. No American book, unless it be 
Emerson’s Essays, is more permeated with that quality to 
which the Germans give the first place—suggestiveness. It is 
impressed throughout with the true fire of genius, that subtile 
essence captivating unseen and eluding all search, but is none 
the less an unmistakable influence to which all men yield 
instinctive submission. 

The book has to contend against many literary obstacles. 
Owing nothing to the prestige of reputation, emanating either 
from the private circles in which the author obscurely dwelt, or 
from any friendly welcome greeting its immediate birth, it had 
inherent faults which have prevented its popularity, and will 
always prevent it. The chief of these faults is its length. 
Shakspeare is too long, and the “ Paradise Lost,” and Homer, 
and Dante, and ‘* Wilhelm Meister,” and so also is ‘* Margaret.” 
It is too long to be read in a single sitting, too long to be finish- 
ed in a ride from New York to Albany, tvo long to be dawdled 
through by gentlemen of leisure on a Sunday, and consequent- 
ly is too long to be read at all. An American book, to be 
‘* popular,’’ must be short originally, or bear on its title-page 
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the welcome sign, ‘“‘ abridged,’’—for in these days, when the 
reading of the mere catalogues of books published in any year 
is quite enough occupation for one man, we cannot be expected 
to dally over a single volume. The closely printed pages of 
‘* Margaret” were stumbling-blocks to the easy gentlemen who 
write book notices for the daily papers, and for a time sailed 
the literary seas unhailed. It was not till it had been publish- 
ed a year that the North American Review noticed it in its 
pages, a few months later the Southern Quarterly Review cri- 
ticised it in an article of marked ability, and five years after 
its publication the English ‘* Atheneum” noticed the book, 
whose worth was now well established. One year previous to 
this—in 1848—James Russel Lowell, in his ‘“ Fable for 
Critics,”’ thus did ample justice to the merits of the book : 


“ There goes,—but stet nominis umbra,—his name 
You'll be glad enough, some day or other, to claim, 
And will all crowd about him and swear that you knew him, 
If some English hack-critic should chance to review him ; 
The old porcos ante ne projiciatis 
Mareariras, for him you have verified gratis ; 
What matters his name? Why it may be Sylvester, 
Judd, Junior, or Junius, Ulysses, or Nestor, 
For aught J know or care; ’tis enough that I look 
On the author of ‘ Margaret,’ the first Yankee book 
With the soul of Down East in’t, and things farther East, 
As far asthe threshold of morning, at least, 
Where awaits the fair dawn of the simple and true, 
Of the day that comes slowly to make all things new. 
*T has a smack of pine woods, of bare field and bleak hill, 
Such as only the breed of the May-flower could till; ® 
The Puritan’s shown in it, tough to the core, 
Snch as prayed. smiting Agag on red Marston Moor ; 
With an unwilling humor, half choked by the drouth 
In brown hollows about the inhospitable mouth.* 
With a soul full of poetry, though it has qualms 
About finding a happiness out of the Psalms ; 
Full of tenderness too, though it shrinks in the dark, 
Hamadryad-like, under the coarse shaggy bark ; 
That sees visions, knows wrestlings of God with the Will, 
And has its own Sinais and thunderings still.” 


This fine tribute is as honorable to Mr. Lowell as the mali- 
cious and spiteful abuse of Margaret Fuller in the same book, 
originating, as was well understood at the time, in mere pri- 
vate pique and a desire for revenge, in consequence of her un- 
favorable criticism upon his works, is disgraceful to him ; and 
running as it does through the whole book, published anony- 


* Why does Mr. Lowell compel his readers to pronounce ‘‘inhdspitable” 
“inhospitable,” whether they will or not, and in defiance of all authorities? 
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mously, and when Miss Fuller was fairly out of the field of 
literary warfare, poor and ill in Italy, it showed a meanness of 
spirit which forbids Mr. Lowell ever hoping to attain to the 
rank of a true poet, and affords a striking comment on his own 
published assertion,* that a poet never can be a satirist. 

A testimony no less high than this of Mr. Lowell’s, was 
borne to the sug gestiveness of ‘‘ Margaret,’’ by one of our very 
best artists, Mr. Darley, who, some years since, drew in ink a 
series of outline drawings in illustration of the novel. This 
work, the finest which has yet appeared from Darley’s facile 
pencil, has never been published, but we understand that the 
drawings are being placed upon the stone with a view to their 
immediate appearance. We rejoice in this fact. Its publica- 
tion will give a new impulse to the circulation of ‘‘ Margaret,” 
and add another claim to the many by which the book already 
holds the public. 

Want of space forbids a minute and particular description 
of these drawings, which are twenty-two in number, and 
executed with a pen in Indian ink in the freest and most mas- 
terly manner. We regret that Mr. Darley should have con- 
fined himself to so few illustrations from a work which teems 
with vaiuable ‘ subjects ” in every page, and hope that he will 
add to the portfolio as it stands as many as he is able to give 
us. We are aware that the unpopularity of ‘‘ Margaret ” will 
render his book slow in diffusing itself among the great body 
of the people, but it has too much inherent beauty of concep- 
tion and execution to remain long unnoticed. We missed, in 
examining the series, some ‘‘ subjects” from the episode of 
** Jane Girardeau and Gottfried Bruckmann,”’ a romance more 
deeply pathetic and exquisitely true to nature than any thing 
in Goethe—certainly not to be equalled by any other Ameri- 
can tale. Simple in its structure, plain and almost bald in its 
treatment, it takes possession of the heart, and abides in the 
memory for evermore. We instinctively accord to the creator 
of three such characters as Gottfried, Jane, and Margaret, the 
meed of a poet, and a poet of the highest class. In many re- 
spects Mr. Judd reminds us of Chaucer ; he has the same sim- 
plicity, the same tendency to run into detail, the same vivid 
power of flashing a character upon our sight and leaving it 
daguerreotyped on the memory, the same keen felicity and 
homeliness of language, and he abounds with the same kind of 
allusions to simple and every-day affairs. He has done for 
New England life what Chaucer did for Old England, and 

* “ Conversations on some of the Old Poets,” page 6. 
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Homer for Greece, and after days will count the work as 
worthy as'theirs. We pine in America for more such books as 
** Margaret,’’ laying hold on our actual, daily life, speaking to 
the experience of every reader, and redeeming us from the 
charge of puerility and imitation. Talent has thriven in 
America, and no where been more abundant, but talent cannot 
write such books. They are the production of genius, and can 
only come from minds inspired by that divine breath which is 
the especial and best gift of God. Men of genius have been 
rare in America, and most of those with whom we have been 
blessed have dropped from us like untimely fruit. Hawthorne 
and Emerson are the only two that remain to us of the little 
band who have sung their brief songs into our thirsty ears. 
He of whom we are writing was worthy to take his seat with 
the highest, and to make immortal music with earth’s chosen 
ones, for we cannot give the creator of “* Margaret’? a lower 
place in the temple of the muses, and we know that our award 
is merely the faint echo of many according minds. We want 
more such books, but is it possible that we shall have many 
more? The youth of the country, the age most fruitful in 
such works, is passing away, and civilization is making the 
chances for the birth of genius less and lessevery year. Talent 
is born and does its work and is greatly glorified, and small 
successes make great noises, and your quickly-raised slight 
reputation is counted more desirable than the slowly-builded 
immortal House of Fame in which Genius abides secure. 
Talent with us has been prosperous, money-making, and fa- 
miliar with stocks ; genius has been slowly recognized, and for 
long slimly welcomed. Hawthorne, a man of whom any peo- 
ple might be proud, and a good instance of the truth of our 
last remark, has done his best to give us daguerreotypes of our 
daily life, but all his pictures have the haunting eyes of ghosts 
staring at us behind the fascinating beauty of the painted masks 
they wear. The dim cloudland which he shows us for our own 
dearly beloved New England, with its iron hills and iron men, 
reminds us of Anthony’s musings upon the changing rack. 
Like him we see 
“ A vapor sometime, like 
_ Atower’d citadel, a pendant rock, 
A forked mountain, or blue promont 


With trees upon ’t, that nod unto the world, 
And mock our eyes with air.” 


This unreality which invests all Hawthorne’s creations, 
forms no part of Mr. Judd’s best book. Margaret moves amid 
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the scenes of her native village, in the tavern, the shop and 
the church, or amid the children of her *‘ town school,”’? with 
no uncertain step. Indeed, this is the very charm of the book, 
that it is real; and it is this which gives Margaret her power 
as a creation. If she inspires us with virtuous heroism and a 
profound confidence in God, it is because, though higher than 
we, she is yet one of us; and though ‘a perfect woman, 
nobly planned,” and so far almost an object for worship, she is 
yet a minister to the plainest and most real warts of her kind. 
She is an exquisite union between the ideal and the actual; a 
type of womanhood, and of the noblest aspirations of which 
man is capable; a direct ray of God shining down into the 
darkness of the life in which she lived, and yet a simple 
country child, unconscious, loving, and of hopeful heart, tried 
by sore affliction, and striving to work out in act the hidden 
yearnings of a life of pain. And not only is she placed before 
us a distinct and individual human being, not a mere shadow 
or literary phantom, but a living, breathing girl—the charac- 
ters among whom she moves are likewise impressed each with 
his own peculiar and unmistakable life. It is this power of 
creating, the one ultimate and decisive proof of genius, which 
has kept ‘* Richard Edney,” a far inferior book, alive to this 
day, and not likely to sink wholly into oblivion for many years. 
This power, showing itself not only in extended analyses of 
character and elaborate descriptions, but in single lines and 
sentences which acutely and concisely spoke to the mind’s eye 
like pictures, was the secret of Mr. Judd’s literary success. 
His style alarmed many by its apparent roughness, and dis- 
gusted many by its coarseness of allusion and supposed be- 
trayal of the author’s familiarity with low life; but there was 
a charm which, in spite of all opposition, drew and drew, until 
the voice of acclaim drowned the clamor of opposition, and 
gave him his appropriate place. It is not uninteresting to 
know that Mr. Judd’s style was not the result of carelessness 
or neglect, but the fruit of toil and meditation. He had 
peculiar ideas in literature as in everything else, and his style 
was founded upon very positive principles. He has been ac- 
cused of affectation, but no man was ever less open to the 
charge. His life had been, for the most part, severe and se- 
cluded ; a profound love of study increased the effects of asce- 
ticism and solitude, and, as we have said, he was in all things 
individual and marked. These idiosyncrasies, which he did 
not recognize, so deeply were they groundcd in his life, im- 
pressed themselves upon everything he did, and to the ordi- 
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nary run of men and women caused him to seem strange 
and affected in his manners. Yet it is said of him, that ‘in 
earlier years it troubled him that any one should call him 
odd. He could not understand what was meant by it, as 
applied to himself.’’* 

The peculiar force of words, and their best adaptation, he 
made a very constant and scientific study. A student of 
tongues, and familiar with those most employed in modern 
times, he clung to the English language as the noblest of all, 
and worthiest to be profoundly studied. He loved its idiomatic 
richness, its variety, its sonorous flow, its musical capabilities, 
its power of expressing every phase of thought and emotion, 
but he clung to the old “ wells of English undefiled,” and 
could ill brook that men were content to leave those nourish- 
ing early springs for the more insipid draughts of modern days. 
He believed in the value of old words and idiomatic phrases, 
and held it almost a sacred duty to preserve, so far as in him 
lay, the staunch and hearty forms of expression which men in 
former times found so good. Hence in his works we are met 
on every page with multitudes of words unfamiliar, seemingly 
grotesque, and often harsh, yet words that are still in daily 
use among those whom he makes employ them, and having 
their origin far back in the infancy of the English language.t 

Another article in his literary creed taught him to use com- 
parisons drawn from scenes and objects in our humblest daily 
life with the same frequency and freedom as those counted 
more refined and rare. He could not reconcile himself to the 
belief that this same humblest daily life, with its scourings, 
and ploddings, and harrowing wear and tear, yet informed with 
beauty, and wisely ordered by divine intelligences, should be 
cast into the background, and wholly ignored in the en- 
Jeavor to paint an ideal and unreal existence. To him every 
ict of life had its mystical significance and mysterious birth, 
ind could not be safely despised. He therefore sought to ele- 
vate it toa higher place in men’s regard, knowing that to hold 
life as sacred is sure to make it so. 

No intelligent criticism can be made on Mr. Judd’s books 
which does not recognize the spirit in which they are written. 
For a deep aspiration after a perfect union between God and 


* Private letter. 

+ A few years ago, it was proved by elaborately collated evidence, in some 
sublication on which we cannot now hands, that multitudes of words in daily 
sew England use, scouted by the cultivated classes as Yankeeisms, and atro- 
ciously vulgar, were among the oldest and purest Saxon forms of expression, and 
authorized by the express use of Shakspeare and the best writers of England. 
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man—between the Church on Earth and the Invisible Assem- 
blage of the Saints, inspired his heart, and from the first im- 
pelled his pen. 

This union he believed could only be brought about by the 
universal acceptance of the great Christian doctrine of Charity 
—the love of all men to each other, informing their institutions, 
regulating their laws, and permeating every action—even the 
minutest—of social and individual life. The home, the Church, 
the State—the establishment of this trinity of divine institu- 
tions he believed to be the end of life, and its greatest duty. 
To this his whole existence was devoted, his books written, 
his sermons preached ; to this one idea he sacrificed all that 
its constant inculcation demanded of energy and repose. 

His last work, a sermon intended for ‘Thursday lecture in 
Boston, and on which he spent his latest hours, has come to us 
since his death, and gives a sad assurance to this statement. 
For in it, with a clear and harmonious logic, he shows the 
failure of the present systems of church government, the sad 
state of the so-called Christian world, the inability of Christian- 
ity, as taught in our churches, to hold or interest the young, 
and traces the causes of this melancholy sickening and droop- 
ing in the religious world to the fact that our children are not 
inheritors of the great Christian Church, growing up into it in- 
sensibly, subjects of its government, sharers of its privileges, 
participators in its festivals; but are held as aliens and as out- 
casts until they are formally and with clamor duly inducted 
into the sacred alliance. This is not the place to dilate upon 
this subject, nor to show by what lucidness of illustration and 
expression he defines his position, and by what logical argu- 
mentation he establishes it upon irrefragable evidence. We 
have spoken of the sermon* merely to show that Mr. Judd held 
the idea which he had formed of the Christian Church as wor- 
thy to be set forth in the most public manner, and to be sub- 
jected to the carefullest scrutiny of the best men. 

In 1850 Mr. Judd, being still established at Augusta, pub- 
lished ‘* Richard Edney” and ‘ Philo.” In ‘* Margaret,’’ to 
use his own words, ‘‘ the design in my mind was to throw true 
life into the soul, elevate our whole being, bring back Christ 
into his Church, and immerse society in the divine spirit of 
Love, Goodness, Truth. I wished, on a small scale, within 
the limits of the single town of Livingston, to make an exhibi- 


* “The Birthright Church”—A Discourse by the late Rev. Sylvester Judd, of 
Augusta, Maine. Designed for Thursday Lecture, in Boston, Jan. 6, 1853. Bos 
ton; Crosby, Nichols & Co. 1853. 
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tion of the power of Light and Love—to illustrate the majesty 
of goodness and the divinity of virtue.” 

** Philo’? was published next after “‘ Margaret,”’ and imme- 
diately set the critics barking. It scarcely received a favorable 
notice from one of the leading journals. It was counted full of 
affectations, inversions, and commonplace ideas expressed in a 
commonplace manner. It was charged with an entire absence 
of symmetry or design, and even accused by the Literary 
World of * undisguised infidelity.” The book certainly lay 
open to the charge of many great faults of manner. It is not 
entitled to the name of a poem, nor, in consideration of its 
harsh and ungraceful style, is it right to call it even a metrical 
composition. It certainly abounds in commonplaces, and be- 
trays a want of acquaintance with the laws which ought to 
govern every author in the arrangement of a work of art. In- 
deed, as works of art, in spite of the great study and cogitation 
which he spent upon his books, Mr. Judd’s works are very 
faulty, and open to the severest criticism. It is this which has 

_in a great measure prevented the possibility of their ever be- 
coming popular; for Philo was accounted prosy and Margaret 
tedious when they were first published, nor has the judgment 
of the reading masses ever been repealed. Indeed, to the great 
body of readers, all the interest of ‘‘ Margaret” ceases with 
the close of the Second Part of the book, entitled ‘* Youth,” and 
even somewhat before that, with the death of Chilion. This 
tragical close of a beautiful existence, the snapping short of the 
tenderest tie which bound Margaret to life, shrouds the remain- 
der of the book in clouds, and renders us almost indifferent to 
itstermination. Next to Margaret, Chilion is the most exqui- 
site creature to be found in an American book ; nor is the deli- 
cacy of his organization less subtly portrayed than hers. When 
he dies—when his musical heart is still, and Margaret turns 
her face resolutely from the past glory and splendor of life 
towards its impending blackness of doom, we are tempted to 
close the book, nor follow her fortunes further. The art of 
** Margaret” consists in its artlessness; but this quality re- 
quires to be the product of certain fixed laws, or at least to be 
subject to them, before we can entirely accept it. 

In the first two Parts of Margaret, her ‘* Childhood” and 
‘* Youth,” these laws are obeyed with some rigor, although 
after Mr. Judd’s peculiar fashion, as was greatly to be desired. 
But it is not to be concealed that in ‘ Philo,” and ‘‘ Richard 
Edney,” no literary laws have been obeyed; the books are 
wild, rampant, witless of the bridle, and sorely needing the criti- 
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cal whip. They are, to use Miss Barret’s vigorous expression 
in speaking of Byron, “salt as life,” but the life is too often 
untamed and rude, suggesting the savage dens and ravines of 
nature rather than the calm and sunlit heights to which we 
aspire, and which ought to be at least in the background of 
every such picture. 

Yet Mr. Judd himself said of ** Philo,” and we can easily re- 
cognize the possibility of its truth—‘‘ I chose this way rather 
than prose, because | thought I couid better express certain 
topics, feelings, interests, in a practical form than any 
other. It is a treatment of elevated Christian topics in blank 
verse. It is designed to be full of hope to mankind ; it looks on 
the bright side of Nature, Man, Death; it is reformatory and 
improving in its spirit; it is (believed to be) pervaded with 
love and good-will. It is full ot Jesus.’’* 

And again, ‘* The book has been trivially looked at and tri- 
vially noticed. It has been treated as a joke, while really it is 
one of the most serious books ever written.”’ In spite of these 
high aims, and the lofty purpose of the book, it is to all intents 
dead, nor could its aspirations be expected to place it very 
high in the face of its literary and artistic defects. Yet he who 
carefully reads this book will find, behind all shortcomings, 
an eager, active, fiery spirit, working in strong nervous words 
to attain its end, halting at no simile, however rude or com- 
mon, balked by no word which had in it what the author 
wanted, even if the elegancies of society were ruiflled by it, and 
resolutely bent to conquer all the opposing foes of rhythmical 
construction in some sort, even though the Muses stoutly re- 
fused to lend their aid to his pen. Doubtless he felt that the 
importance of the ideas contained in the Poem ought to have 
overbalanced its constructive defects, and made it victor over 
all conventional prejudices or too finely spun theories. But he 
was destined to be disappointed, as is every one who fails to 
minister to the popular taste for glitter, or to the love of se- 
lecter circles for the rhythmical cadences of highly polished 
verse. 

** Richard Edney” came on the stage before the buzzing of cri- 
tical spleen, provoked by ‘‘ Philo,’ had entirely died away. It 
was condemned by many unheard, and by as many more because 
the author’s last book had not suited them. It is questionable 
whether a book exhibiting so much real power was ever so in- 
adequately reviewed. Yet it is not difficult to see why the 
book failed, and why Mr. Judd was only known, so far as he was 
* Private letter to a friend. 
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known at all, by his first work, ‘‘ Margaret,” the other two 
being for the most part quietly ignored or suffering satirical 
commentary. In “ Richard Edney,” the author proposed to 
himself tracing the history of a young man, self-made, inde- 
pendent, and earnest to do his duty in the world. He wished 
by his example “ to elevate the humble, render labor honorable, 
reform society, and show that poverty is not a necessary barrier 
to exaltation.” The story, indeed, is all in loftiness of aim that 
the author intended, yet the plot is absurd in the highest de- 
gree, many of the characters intensely exaggerated, and the 
language in many places so obscure, that even to this day there 
are many passages which we are utterly at a loss to explain. 
The entire want of artistic arrangement assails us at every step, 
the oddities, the disappointments, are incessantly annoying— 


. yet, shall it be said that the book is worthless or despicable, when 


its opening chapter gives us that description of an old-fashioned 
New England snow-storm, which Dickens in his best mood 
never surpassed, and when, farther on, we have those inimita- 
ble children Memmy and Bebby, with that daguerreotype of 
Mrs. Munk, their mother, a Yankee housewife, troubled about 
many things? How can we give up that satire on our political 
parties, worthy to be bound up with “ the Biglow Papers,” 
entitled the ‘* Battle between the Dogbanians and the Cata- 
pulters,’’ and which places the wretched farce of our national 
politics in its true light? What shall we say to surrendering 
** Winkle the Stage-driver”’ to oblivion, now that all the stage- 
drivers are dead—without hope of resurrection ; or how can 
we consent to abandon that admirable comparison between the 


_ various sorts of animals, tamed and wild, and the different kinds 


of readers and critics of books? 

We wish we could make room for even one of these pas- 
sages, but we already trespass on our reader’s time, and must 
leave him to find them for himself. But it is sufficient to say, 
that in no other books will he find such accurate descriptions 
of American life in certain districts, none the less to be. 
accepted, because they lie side by side with others, forced 
unnatural, and nowhere to be met with in reality. No mar 
without genius could have written ‘ Margaret” and ‘ Rich- 
ard Edney ;”’ and by the life which genius has breathed into 
them, they will continue to live. ‘* Margaret” will yet take 
rank, in spite of all its faults, as the best American novel, nor 
has it by any means accomplished its work. It has no fancied, 
ephemeral life, nor does it owe anything to the critic or to 
the applause of friendly coteries. Not ‘* Undine,” nor “ Mig- 
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non,’’ nor ‘* Consuelo,” shows greater power, or a more exqui- 
site appreciation of the capabilities of humanity, than ‘‘ Mar- 
garet.”” Yet while we compare it with these, we must not be 
understood as intending to say that she suggests them. The 
character is purely, and without cavil, an original creation. 


For some months previous to his death, Mr. Judd’s mental 
and moral nature had been severely taxed, and his friends think 
that he at last fell a prey to nervous exhaustion, rather than 
to any illness sufficient of itself to prove fatal. One of his 
last acts was the preparation of the sermon, ‘* The Birthright 
Church,’’ to which we have alluded, and in which he was pro- 
foundly interested. At first he was seized with what appeared 
to be a bilious attack, attended with a sort of nervous fever. 
He at once sank under it rapidly and surely; his strength left 
him prostrate; he was unable to speak without pausing al- 
most between every word, and it was impossible for medical 
aid to make him rally. Some one said to him, ‘‘ Mr. Judd, 
you seem tired to death.” ‘That is it,” said he; ‘ tired— 
to death.” His illness continued a little more than three 
weeks. We quote an account of his last hours from the letter 
of a dear friend of Mr. Judd’s, who knew and loved him from 
his earliest childhood. 


‘On inquiry as to the probable result of his illness, he at 
one time said, ‘I bow with perfect submission to the Infinite 
Will.’ At length, rather abruptly, the inevitable termination 
was communicated to him. His love for his friends, stronger 
than death ; his heartfelt professional claims ; his literary in- 
terests ; all that the world had for him of lovely and attractive, 
at once rushed upon him with overwhelming power, and wrung 
forth a momentary burst of agony. ‘I love Heaven,’ he ex- 
claimed ; ‘I love its glory—but my dear wife and children— 
my dear brothers and sisters.’ Soon becoming more quiet, he 
murmured in broken words, ‘ God is so good!’ and then, after 
some adjustments for his comfort, he breathed out, ‘ I’m doing 
well,’ and much sooner than he expected, immediately fell 
asleep. 

‘* Toll heavily, toll sadly! Ring out, oh funeral bell ! Thou 
hast a place in this our world. Thy knell is needed as well as 
thy chime, and will find as many hearts prepared for it. There 
is a peal, not of exultation as of success—not of terror as of 
the grave; but between these, and yet louder and deeper, 
more thrilling, more ecstasizing ; prolonged in all the exercises 
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of profoundest sentiment—awakening dim and heavenly re- 
sponses in the furthest-reaching glimpses of the imagination— 
drowning the voices of the world—attempering every vain, 
every selfish impulse—coming upon the hours of meditation 
and feeling, like the pensive rhythm of the sea on the beach at 
midnight ; breaking in upon the abodes of sordidness, lust, and 
all unrighteousness, with the hoarse clangor of gathering 
doom ; a peal that kindles a thousand chords in every heart— 
new and strange chords—and shakes with a master hand old 
chords—chords that strike through, eliminate from, and push 
beyond all ordinary pulses of existence—chords that, starting 
in the slumbering ages that have gone by, vibrating amid the 
turmoil and din of the present hour, carry forward the feelings 
to the regions of Light, Hope, Prophecy :—it is the peal of 


Immortauiry 


This last peal onr friend heard, and joined the long proces- 
sion of men into the infinite darkness which lies beyond the 
grave. He joined it, not with a sad countenance, nor with a 
doubting heart, but with his hand clasped in God’s, and his 
eyes withdrawn from earth, waiting with assurance for the 
first breaking of the eternal dawn. 

Where is this noble, manly soul, in these opening summer 
days? Has the spirit gone down to the dust with the body that 
enshrined it, a sharer in its squalid decay ? Can it be that this 
fair shining light, ** this flaming minister,” is quenched in the 
rayless darkness of annihilation? Is it merged in God’s essential 
being, having surrendered its individual existence, or is it still 
on its pilgrimage to its Father’s home, pursuing with tireless 
feet through life on life, and from world to world, the journey 
which it began far back in time? Answer us, oh awful dust! 
Answer us, oh our brother, who, being dead, yet speaketh— 
give us some token, vouchsafe sorne mute gesture of reply. 


Behold, we know not anything ; 
I can but trust that good shall fall 
° At last—far off—at last, to all, 
And every winter change to spring. 


So runs my dream: but what am I? 
An infant crying in the night : 
An infant erying for the light : 

And with no language but a cry. 


* “Richard Edney.” 
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CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE OF THE LAST 
THREE MONTHS. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Tue most important biographical work of the last quarter is 
devoted to the memory of an eminent American artist, includ- 
ing a narrative of his life and an elaborate critical survey of 
his principal productions. Of the position of Cole as a culti- 
Lit cad Wate of vator of Art, we shall have occasion to speak 

Thomas Cole. By 12 @ future number ; meanwhile, a rapid 

Louis L. Nosie. summary of his life, as presented in this vol- 

— Lamport yme, will give an interesting and instructive 

; view of his career as a self-made man. He 
was indebted to nothing but his native character and genius 
for the distinction which he attained ; and these, so far from 
being aided by the favors of fortune, were developed under the 
most untoward circumstances. 

Mr. Cole was a native of England, where he was born in 
1801. His father was a woollen manufacturer, whose business 
enterprises had proved unsuccessful, and who was reduced to 
humble circumstances. At an early period of life, young Cole 
was initiated into the sufferings of poverty, from which he did 
not escape for many years. After receiving an imperfect edu- 
cation, he was apprenticed as an engraver of designs for calico 
in an English print-manufactory. ‘This situation was not un- 
friendly to the cultivation of his taste for the picturesque. 
The designs and: colors with which he became familiar awak- 
ened the sense of beauty in his mind, and gave him an antici- 
pation of the natural loveliness which he was hereafter to em- 
body in such pleasing forms. The effect was enhanced by the 
society of an old Scotchman, who loved to repeat the ballads of 
his native land, and talk to his youthful companion of the scenery 
of its wild hills and romantic lakes. His favorite amusement 
at this time was to wander away into rural solitudes, indulg- 
ing his love of poetical musings, and accompanying his dreams 
of beauty with the music of his flute. He also found an irre- 
sistible charm in the perusal of books of travels. The descrip- 
tion of foreign countries made a lively impression on his sus- 
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ceptible mind. But his strongest interest was awakened in 
portraitures of the natural beauties of the United States. The 
great lakes, the flowery plains, the mighty forests, the broad 
rivers of this country, kindled all hisenthusiasm. He dreamed 
of them, talked of them, longed to cross the ocean and behold 
them. His wishes on this subject, at length, gave a new di- 
rection to the mind of his father, who determined to attempt 
the restoration of his shattered fortunes by removal to this 
country. 

His decision was carried into effect in the spring of 1819, 
the family sailing for Philadelphia, where they arrived in the 
month of July, after a prosperous voyage. Change of country 
produced no change in the tastes of the young artist. He soon 
found employment in wood-engraving, while he sought recre- 
ation in rambling about the green pastures and groves along 
the banks of the Delaware and Schuylkill. During this time, 
he lived in a kind and estimable family of the Society of 
Friends. ‘ 

‘*T well recollect,’ says a member of that family, “his 
working on a pine table in the back-room of our old Second- 
street house. He was engaged upon illustrations of an edition 
of Bunyan’s Holy War, and used sometimes to complain of the 
rudeness and indelicacy of his employer, who called him a 
woodcutter, speaking lightly of his craft, and wounding his 
sensitive mind. He had a fine natural ear for music, and 
played very sweetly on the flute. From him, I learned some 
of the most beautiful of the old Scotch airs. He frequently 
mingled with us children (who all loved him dearly) in our 
plays in the yard, at marbles, and the like. I well remember 
what a privilege I used to think it to be admitted to his room, 
and look at the works of his graver.” 

In the following January, Cole took a voyage to St. Eustatia, 
in company with a friend, whose health required a trip to the 
South. In this mountain island of the tropics, he caught his 
first view of the more sublime features of nature. ‘ Out of 
the bright ocean sprung the rifted rocks into the blue heaven ; 
cliffs bathed their feet in the surf and their brows in the clouds 
of the Atlantic; fields of flowery luxuriance, groves of dark 
and glistening green, made the space between the sea-shore and 
the distant slopes look to his enamored eye like Paradise ; a 
glory set on the rugged peaks after the sun went down into the 
shining waves. All this was a new world to the young voy- 
ager, and moved his heart with mingled love and astonishment.” 
The next May, he returned to Philadelphia, and left that city 
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at the close of summer, to join his father, who had previously 
removed to Steubenville, Ohio. 

During his residence in this village, his vocation to art first 
clearly dawned upon his mind. He had already acquired some 
knowledge and facility in drawing. He had sketched in child- 
hood the picture on the face of the family clock, and afterwards 
the figures and landscapes on English China-ware. He next 
began to copy engravings, occasionally sketching heads and na- 
tural objects, and finally making some few simple designs of 
his own. He now wanted only the requisite materials to step 
at once into the path of his chosen art. With these he soon 
supplied himself, by making in part his own brushes, and pro- 
curing his colors from a chairmaker, by whom he was employed 
for a short time as an ornamental painter. His easel, palette, 
and canvas corresponded. His first efforts were chiefly land- 
scapes, though necessity presently compelled him to devote 
himself to portraits. 

In the month of February, 1822, having just completed his 
twenty-first year, he started upon a professional tour through 
several of the more flourishing villages in the State of Ohio. 
With a green baize bag slung over his shoulder, containing a 
scanty stock of wearing apparel, his flute, colors, brushes, and 
a heavy stone-muller, he left his father’s house on foot in the 
clear, frosty morning, with hopes as brilliant as the erystals on 
the boughs around him, and with a purse nearly as light. His 
first attempts were at Clairsville, where he painted three por- 
traits, receiving in payment a saddle, an old silver watch, and 
a chain and key that turned out to be copper. He was more 
fortunate at Zanesville, to which place he had next directed 
his steps. Here, however, the beginning was better than the 
end, for after a few patrons had sat for their portraits, he found 
no further émployment for his pencil, and again took up the 
line of march. Ona sultry afternoon, near the close of August, 
he found himself on the bank of the Scioto, in sight of Chili- 
cothe, after a walk of seventy-five miles from Zanesville. His 
strength and spirits, as may well be imagined, were greatly ex- 
hausted. Conscious of his forlorn situation, he gave vent to 
his feelings in soliloquy. ‘Here goes poor Tom,” said he, 
‘* with only a sixpence in his pocket.’’ The sound of his own 
voice touched the springs of pensive imagination, and brought 
tears to his eyes. He sat down upon a fallen tree by the road- 
side, took out his flute, chased away the demon of melancholy 
with a lively air, and then went forward through the heat and 
dust of mid-day as if his sixpence had multiplied into pounds, 
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Arriving at Chilicothe, he proceeded to deliver some letters of 
introduction, whispering to himself as he reached the door, to 
hold up his head and look like Michael Angelo. Though he 
met with a kind reception, he found little to encourage his pro- 
fessional hopes. One less resolute than himself would have 
fallen into utter despondency. For a moment he felt that sick- 
ness of the heart which precedes despair. But it soon passed 
away. He seized a bit of paper, and hastily inscribed upon it, 
with a pencil, ‘‘ All is not over—hope for good luck yet.’ At 
first, it seemed as if the “ good time coming” was at hand. 
But his prosperity was of short duration. He was reduced at 
last to such straits, that he not only had no money to pay for 
the washing of his linen, but no linen to be washed. Except 
for the kindness of a young physician of the place, he would 
have been left without a solitary shirt. Returning to Steuben- 
ville, on foot and alone, with his green wallet over his shoulder, 
he ended his first and last pilgrimage as a portrait painter. 
After a series of mishaps and embarrassments, the ensuing 
spring found Cole with his parents at Pittsburg. Here his ar- 
tistic taste received a new impulse—greater breadth was given 
to his views of nature—which he now learned to comprehend, 
both in her sublime unity and in her infinite and beautiful va- 
riety. 

In the autumn, he took his final leave of the West and came 
to Philadelphia. His first experience here proved the ‘‘ winter 
of his discontent.”” A youthful stranger in an humble quarter 
of a great city, ina little upper room, without bed, fire, or fur- 
niture, friendless and nearly penniless, with a baker’s roll and 
a pitcher of water for refreshment by day, and the table-cloth 
for a cover by night—this is the picture of the enthusiastic ar- 


_ tist, on his approach to the wider field of action, which had 


kindled the dreams of his young ambition. These privations 
seriously affected his health. He became the victim of inflam- 
matory rheumatism, but as soon as he was able to work, he 
again resumed the pencil, with his wonted ardor. He was con- 
stantly industrious, painting numerous pictures, sketching from 
nature, and drawing in the Academy. 

In April, 1825, Mr. Cole took up his residence in the city of 
New York. For the first two years, his studio was in the 
garret of his father’s house, a room so narrow as scarcely to 
afford him space enough, when painting, to retreat the requisite 
distance from the canvas. His pictures soon attracted the 
notice of connoisseurs, and procured him substantial, though 
inadequate returns. Through the liberality of a friend, he was 
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enabled to suspend his labors at the easel, and devote himself 
to painting from nature. The fruits of this artistic holiday 
were three pictures of the mountain scenery of New York, 
which at once established his fame. His love of rural life, to- 
gether with his natural aversion to the frivolous society of the 
city, now led him into the country, and in the summer of 1827 
he fitted up a painting-room at Catskill. 

With a constantly increasing perception of the infinity and 
unity of Nature, Cole at this time ventured into the more 
purely ideal regions of art. The productions of his pencil were 
not numerous, but of a higher character, approaching the pro- 
found symbolic expression for which his pictures were after- 
wards distinguished. In the month of June, 1829, he was 
enabled to gratify a long-cherished wish to visit the treasures 
of art in Europe, and sailed from New York for London. Re- 
maining abroad a little more than three years, during which time 
he devoted himself assiduously to the productions of new works, 
he returned to New York in the autumn of 1832, and in the 
following spring again retired to Catskill. Another four years 
elapsed, and we find the simple history of the artist marked 
by two of the most important events of his life. In October, 
1836, he gave to the world his great picture of The Course of 
Empire, and in the succeeding month he was married. 

The remaining years of his life were marked by an increas- 
ing enthusiasm for his art, a profound sense of religion, and a 
genial activity, from which sprung the noblest productions with 
which his name is identified. His death, which took place 
Feb. 11th, 1848, was sudden, although his health had been to 
some degree impaired for several months by his assiduous de- 
votion to the pencil. His last labor was on the Proserpine 
gathering flowers in the fields of Enna. On Saturday night, 
the 5th of February, he laid his remaining colors under water, 
cleansed his palette in his customary way, and left his studio, 
to which he did not return again. He attended church on Sun- 
day, but in the night was attacked with inflammation of the 
lungs. The progress of the disease was rapid, and on the en- 
suing Friday, at eight o’clock in the evening, he expired, aged 
forty-seven years and a few days. 

In the volume which we have followed in this brief narra- 
tive, Mr. Noble pays a feeling and appreciative tribute to the 
character of his friend, whose sympathy and confidence he ap- 
pears to have enjoyed in an eminent degree. A large portion 
of the book is devoted to reflections on the paintings of Mr. 

Cole, which are perhaps judged in the light of affectionate en- 
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thusiasm, rather than of cold-blooded criticism. In its style 
of composition, a greater degree of simplicity would have been 
in better keeping with the subject, although the principles of 
good taste are seldom violated, except where the sublimity of 
the theme bears the writer into a sphere too ethereal for most 
of his readers to feel entirely at home. 


TRAVELS. 


There is no nook or corner of the habitable globe which has 
not been penetrated by American enterprise. Our people have 
a genius for travel. They take to it as naturally as a duck to 

vee the water. We know of no more spirited or 
accurate descriptions of the most remarkable 

Lonixe Brace. objects of interest in foreign lands, than have 

Chas. Scribner. = heen given by several of our native writers, 
whose names it is unnecessary to mention. Nothing in our 
literature is more fresh and original than their graphic por- 
traitures. 

Mr. Brace evidently inherits the American love for sight- 
seeing and curiosity-hunting. He is most at home when 
away from home. Or rather, he makes the homes of foreign- 
ers his own by the frank and genial spirit with which he 
crosses their thresholds, and sits down by their hearth-stones. 
Leaving the beaten track of ordinary tourists, he seeks to be- 
come acquainted with the interior of domestic life, and to know 
something of the souls, as well as the manners, of the people 
among whom he travels. No man is better qualified for such 
an exploration than himself. He is brimful of cordiality, kind- 
ness, and social enthusiasm. He is not ashamed to be the 
owner of a heart, nor to “‘ prove property” by honest demon- 
strations. His sincere and loving nature makes friends every 
where. He is received into the bosom of many a charming 
family, with an open-hearted confidence, that rarely falls to the 
lot of the traveller. His power of description is equal to his 
opportunities for cbservation. He paints from nature, and 
with the love of truth ; and no one can doubt the accuracy of 
his pictures. Their tone, moreover, is one of such kindly 
warmth—so affectionate, yet so simple—so animated, yet so 
natural—and so truly healthy, that they are no less delightful 
than informing. Hence, his volume will occupy a unique place 
among the productions of recent European travellers. He has 
had the field almost entirely to himself, and rich and beautiful 
is the harvest which he has gathered and brought home. 
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Mr. Brace’s first experience of German domestic life was in 
the city of Hamburg. He was at once struck with the simpli- 
city and frugality which he found prevailing in the middle 
classes. People there talk of economy as if it were a thing that 
could not be put out of sight. Merchants in good business often 
retire on a fortune of $20,000 or $30,000. Gentlemen travel 
in cheap conveyances, such as Americans would not put up 
with. Mr. Brace scarcely saw a carpet, except in the houses 
of a few of the wealthiest persons, and the furniture, though in 
good taste, was never at all expensive. Early rising is the 
habit of the people. At half past six, or seven, they are astir, 
and commence the day with what a well-fed American would 
regard as the merest apology for a breakfast. A cup of coffee 
and a piece of bread usually form the sum total of the repast. 
A substantial lunch at eleven or twelve o’clock, however, 
makes amends for the meagre breakfast. This consists of cold 
meat, bread and butter, preserves, and fruit, with some light 
wine, like Burgundy or claret. Dinner comes in good season, 
and is rarely postponed beyond three or four o’clock, except 
with a portion of the business men, who are detained in their 
counting-rooms till five or six. The meal commences, according 
to the world-honored custom, with soup; this is followed by 
roast meat and vegetables; then fish, and often some five or 
six courses of small dishes—the fruits coming in in the middle 
of the courses, and the roast meats just before the end. The 
English custom prevails of winding up with a dessert of bread 
with butter or cheese. The last dish is always a cup of strong 
black coffee. The wines are generally the light red wine of 
France and the Rhine, and Teneriffe. The people drink the 
lighter wines universally, but there are few cases of intoxica- 
tion. Mr. Brace never saw men unduly excited by liquor at 
table, as he frequently witnessed in Scotland, where the strong 
wines and whisky are so much in use. 

The afternoon, in Hamburg, is devoted to exercise—walking 
and riding—and amusement; and the lady, who has perhaps 
been attending to household affairs in the kitchen (for most of 
the Hamburg ladies work), now escapes to pleasanter occupa- 
tions. In a few families tea is handed round at six, after the 
English custom, but this is not common. The evening is spent 
either over whist or in pleasant conversation, or at concerts, 
and again at nine or ten o’clock is another hearty cold supper, 
with meats, and fruits, and wine—the gentlemen finishing off 
with cigars, which are smoked, without fear of ladies’ frown, 
as freely in the parlor or dining-room as elsewhere. 
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Leaving the agreeable hospitality of the well-to-do Ham- 
burgers, Mr. Brace starts on an excursion to the Duchies of 
Schleswig and Holstein, then in the midst of the cruel war 
with Denmark. With no luggage but his knapsack and walk- 
ing-stick, he takes the omnibus for Altona, about three miles 
down the Elbe, and so connected with Hamburg by country 
seats and numerous houses of refreshment that it seems almost 
like another quarter of that city. He was too early for the rail- 
road train for Neumiinster, and thus had an opportunity for ex- 
amining a station in the north of Europe. The peculiar feature 
which impressed itself on his mind was the remarkable adapta- 
tion of the building for eating and drinking. The whole 
structure was as large as the best station-houses in this country, 
but the best halls, the finest rooms, were reserved for dining 
and lunching rooms. A large, handsome apartment was filled 
that morning with small tables, which even at the early hour 
of seven were crowded with various parties who were gath- 
ered there at their breakfast,—the common Holstein peasant- 
women, with their neatly fitting red bodices and sun-browned 
faces, eating the sausage of the country with black bread,— 
the men, with huge baskets by their sides, drinking beer, and 
smoking their long pipes. At other tables were soldiers playing 
cards, with interludes of sour wine and bread and butter ; offi- 
cers in fierce helmets sipping bottles of Rhenish over the morn- 
ing paper; travellers in great fur wrappers drinking coffee ; 
delicate ladies indulging in a morning cup of tea ;—all in one 
room—the very acme of gregariousness; a cloud of tobacco 
smoke rising over the whole, and a confused, inharmonious 
noise coming forth, of clinking beer-glasses, German oaths, 
jangling sabres, and cheerful gossip. 

At the signal of a bell, the passengers went through different 
doors, marked with the numbers of the three different,classes, to 
get their tickets. Scarcely any one except a few foreign-looking 
travellers went to the first-class office. The accommodations 
for the third class are very nearly equal to those of the second ; 
and the time and speed are the same for all classes. The ar- 
rangements on all the German roads are remarkably thorough 
and faithful. With double tracks, sentinels every half mile, 
and the strictest regulations for the companies, there is little 
danger of accidents. 

The cars are differently arranged from our own. Instead of 
one long apartment running through the whole car, there are 
several different compartments entered from the side, and with 
seats extending from one door to the other, like the old-fashion- 
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ed stage-coaches. In the first class, the separate divisions con- 
tain only two or four seats, each a cushioned arm-chair. In 
the second and third classes, they contain each some twelve or 
fourteen persons, sitting on two lines of seats opposite to each 
other. The third class seats have no cushion, and the second 
only a thin hair covering. There is no railroad, either on the 
continent, or in England, which will at all compare with the 
American roads in the convenience and elegance of the carria- 
ges. Even the royal cars have not that grace, and airiness, 
and the conveniences attached which belong to our common 
cars, and the provision of a stove or an apartment for sickness 
in a rail-car, is altogether unknown in Europe. Smoking is 
practised freely in the cars of all classes, in spite of the prohi- 
bition in three or four different languages which is conspicuous- 
ly posted up. 

Arriving safely at Neumiinster, Mr. Brace left the railroad 
and struck off on foot eastward, towards the Ploner See, a 
large lake in the interior. With knapsack on back and walk- 
ing-stick in hand, he entered upon his tour with the greatest 
zest. ‘The road all along was new to him. ‘The one-story 
farm-houses, with their immensely high-peaked red roofs—the 
heavy thatched barns, quite as handsomely built as the houses 
—the long green banks surmounted by hedges, and the huge 
wicker wagons which lumbered along the highway, gave pe- 
culiar and novel features to the scene. As he advanced into 
Eastern Holstein the country became more and more interest- 
ing. ‘The beautiful lakes which mark this part of Europe be- 
gan to appear. The banks were skirted with trees to the 
water’s edge, and were bright with autumn coloring. Without 
exhibiting tints of remarkable brilliancy, the foliage had a soft, 
pleasant aspect, with occasional vivid hues of striking effect. 
The waters wére filled with little fringed islands, and on every 
side stretched away cultivated fields, with hedges or graceful 
clumps of trees here and there. Over all was the soft, rich 
October light, giving to the landscape an indescribable impres- 
sion of gentleness and tranquillity. 

The object of Mr. Brace’s journey at this time was to reach 
the residence of a gentleman whom he intended to visit. It 
was not until after nightfall that he found the primitive abode, 
at the end of a long avenue of old trees; but he was welcomed 
with a truly German hospitality that at once removed all em- 
barrassment. Some pleasant ladies did the honors at a boun- 
tiful supper, and after listening till a late hour to the recital of 
the grievances of the Duchies in their contest with Denmark, 
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he was shown into a large guest-chamber, on the ground floor, - 
and soon fell sound asleep ona genuine, old, patriarchal, Saxon 
bed. 

In the morning, bright and early, he started out with the son 
of his host, to see the buildings and grounds of the estate. 
The house itself was built of oak beams, after the fashion of 
the country, and filled in with brick. It had only one story, 
but very long, and with high-pointed roof, covered with red 
tiles. ‘The interior consisted of those large rooms in endless 
variety in which the Germans appear to take so much delight. 
High porcelain stoves, and heavy articles of oaken furniture 
with brass ornaments, gave a singularly antique air to the 
rooms. 

The buildings were arranged in the form of a parallelogram, 
along a fine avenue of lindens, barns and cattle-stables on each 
side, until you come forth under a gateway, through a large 
granary at the end of the court. In the pastures were some 
hundred and fifty cows, many of them crosses of the Ayrshire 
breed with the old native stock. 

The view presented from an eminence on the estate was sin- 
gularly beautiful. A wide landscape of gently-sloping hills, 
and smooth fields, and graceful clumps of beeches and elms, 
was mellowed by the soft tints of autumn, while far in the dis- 
tance sparkled the waters of one of the bright lakes which en- 
liven the scenery of Eastern Holstein. 

There was something generous and almost oriental in the 
mode of life which Mr. Brace found in this family. In the 
morning, on meeting at coffee, the members all shake hands 
with each other, and pay the morning salutations with an air 
of religious solemnity. Every one pays great deference to the 
father, a simple, dignified old man. ‘The peasants on the es- 
tate constantly come to the house for advice and assistance, as 
if belonging to the family. At eleven o’clock the household 
meets again for breakfast,—a more formal meal. In the mid- 
dle of the afternoon is the dinner, which is a long social re- 
union, with an interminable variety of dishes. After it is over, 
the family all rise and shake hands, repeating the words, 
‘* Blessed be the meal,’’ with great seriousness of manner. 

But we must leave this charming primitive life on a German 
rura] homestead, and follow our intelligent guide into the midst 
of fashion and refinement in Berlin. Here he found himself in 
an entirely different atmosphere from that of Hamburg. It 
was the transition from commercial Germany to intellectual 
Germany. ‘There were fewer marks of private wealth, but far 
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more of general taste and culture. Situated in the midst of a 
wide sandy plain, on the panks of a miserable little rivulet, 
with no beauty of scenery, Berlin is not an agreeable city in 
appearance. The main street, two miles in length, is on one 
dead level, so that the water in many spots never flows off in 
the drains. All the finest parts of the city are built of brick, 
stuccoed, and in this hot, dirty locality, the stucco either crum- 
bles off badly or becomes very inuch discolored. 

The civil manners of the Berlin people call forth warm ad- 
miration from our appreciative traveller. The husband of his 
landlady, a tailor by trade, had far more the bearing of a courtly 
gentleman, than most of our cultivated men. In the restau- 
rant, if a gentleman takes a seat at the same table, it is always 
with a bow—if he takes up the newspaper which you have 
laid down, he uses some words of apology. The shopkeeper 
gives the morning salutation as you come in, and takes 
leave of you with a polite phrase. No one enters an omnibus 
or railway carriage without saluting the others. In all classes 
is found this open-hearted, pleasant, human way, as if men 
were really, without any poetry, ‘‘ members of the same fa- 
tnily.” Men in the humbler walks of life do kindnesses for you, 
without thinking of the ‘‘ everlasting shilling,’ as in England. 
In the public conveyances, people talk of their own private 
matters, as if it was a thing of course for other persons to, be 
interested in them. The politeness, too, seems genuine. It 
does not burden you, or appear as if it were worn for the occa- 
sion. It is a part of habitual, every-day life. Not a polite- 
ness expressing itself in bows and grimaces, or fearing openness 
and downright words in others, but a quick, almost uncon- 
scious respect for others as men, which constantly speaks in 
German manners. 

A delightful view of German home life is given by Mr. Brace, 
in his account of a visit to a Berlin gentleman in comfortable cir- 
cumstances, who had formerly been in political life. He found 
him living, like most of the aristocratic people in the city, in 
the top of one of the great houses. Each story was occupied 
by a separate family, all of whom were of high rank. None 
of the stairways had any carpeting on them, but the material 
was rich-looking, apparently varnished oak in inlaid figures, 
and the banisters gilded. His friend’s drawing-room showed 
a truly German character. High, cheerful rooms, with painted 
ceilings, light curtains, many objects of Bohemian glass ware, 
and vases of flowers scattered around—but no carpets on the 
polished oak parquette floor, and not many articles of furni- 
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ture. The company gradually came in to the dinner-party, 
which had been made for the young American. The Jadies 
were in full dress ; the gentlemen had much the same appear- 
ance with any dinner company at home, except the greater 
frequency of moustaches. The general air of the company, as 
met for pleasant converse, rather than earnest gluttony, was 
all characteristic of the people, and very unlike German habits. 
At the close of the dinner, the conversation in the drawing- 
room became general, turning on a variety of topics, many of 
which were suggested by the presence of the stranger. There 
had been a great panorama of the Mississippi in the city, and 
many questions were put to him about it. The imagination 
of the ladies was kindled by the idea of a primeval forest, where 
the trees were not planted. They all lamented, however, that 
‘** we had no singing birds in our forests,” an impression which 
seems to be general in Europe. 

In Halle, Mr. Brace was introduced to the celebrated Tho- 
luck, and received his first impressions of student life in Ger- 
many. He found Tholuck an agreeable, gentlemanly man, 
with the air of a scholar ; somewhat below the middle size, 
with a fine imposing forehead and a keen eye. He spoke with 
a clear, deep voice, much deeper than one would have expected 
from his reduced frame. With a mind fresh and interesting, 
if not always strictly logical, with learning of uncommon ex- 
tent and variety, and all the accomplishments of a man of the 
world, he has gained a deep influence over the students in the 
University of Halle. 

Mr. Brace soon made friends with several of the students. 
He first met a circle of them at a coffee-party, in the after- 
noon. He found them social, easy men, and was at once hand 
and glove with them all. There was a refreshing atmosphere 
of romance and enthusiasm about them. They wore the pe- 
culiar costume which is often found in the university towns. 
High jack boots, reaching up to the thigh, jaunty little red or 
yellow caps set on the front part of the head, and velveteen 
coats with curious devices, figure everywhere in the streets. 

Approaching Vienna, our traveller was apprised of its neigh- 
borhood by the appearance of a different style of men ,—people 
more unobservant of strangers, more quick, keen, social, infor- 
mal, and at the same time, more polite. A further acquaint- 
ance with the city revealed a mode of life and manners quite 
different from that in North Germany. Nobody seemed to 
live much at home. A friend invites you to meet him at a 
restaurant instead of his own house. You find your acquaint- 
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ances in gardens and promenades, concerts and wine saloons. 
The people are more gay, lively, and passionate, than in the 
north, but with less intellectuality. The subjects of conversa- 
tion are more from music and dress, and incidents of every-day 
life. Books are not much read or talked about ; and important 
or serious matters seem generally avoided. The ladies for the 
most part dress richly, though in the morning you will often 
see a high-born dame riding round to the shops in an old 
merino, and a common velvet bonnet, which would quite put 
a Broadway belle to the blush. With the fashionable classes, 
the day begins at noon. After a light breakfast, comes the 
drive in the Prater, and amusement till the dinner hour, from 
four to six. Though preserving strict decency in common in- 
tercourse, the aristocracy of Vienna are the most dissolute in 
Europe. 

Mr. Brace indulges largely in the privilege of the tourist in 
his report of various conversations in which he took part in the 
different social circles where he was freely admitted. These 
give a remarkable animation and piquancy to his narrative, 
and as the names of the interlocutors are usually concealed, 
they cannot be said to violate the confidences of private life. 
We should regret to have lost them through any fastidious 
scruples on the part of the writer, for they present a succes- 
sion of fresh and lively pictures of European society, which we 
might look for in vain in the journals of any contemporary 
traveller. 

The contrast between the moving panorama of foreign life 
and his reminiscences of home scenes, often suggests to Mr. 
Brace a series of reflections in regard to American manners, 
which cannot fail to act as a salutary provocation to the sus- 
ceptible reader. For instance, he is much struck with the 
European love of movement in the open air, of which, as a 
people, we Americans know little. In England, he did not 
pass through a village without finding the green cricket-ground, 
and not with boys at play on it, but men,—men often of rank 
and character. Later in the season, were the boat races, where 
the whole population gathered,—gentlemen of the highest rank 
presiding, and the nobleman and the student tugging at the oar 
as eagerly as the mechanic or waterman. On making a foot- 
trip through the Highlands of Scotland, in September, he 
scarcely found an inn so remote that it was not crowded with 
gentlemen, shooting, riding, or footing it through the moun- 
tains, with all the eagerness of boys let out of school. With 
the exception of Hungary, there is not on the Continent such 
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a general passion for field sports, but the same delight in the 
open air. In Paris, a pleasant day will fill the public prome- 
nades with cheerful parties, sipping their coffee under the 
shade, or watching the thousand exhibitions going on in open 
assemblies. So, too, in the French provinces, every man who 
can have a spot six feet by ten in the free air, uses it to sip 
his wine or take in it his soup. In Germany, the country 
houses seem to be made to live out of doors, and people every where 
take their meals or receive their friends in balconies and ar- 
bors. Every city has its gardens and promenades, which are 
constantly full. There are open-air games, too, where old and 
young take part, and in summer, the studying classes, or all 
who can get leisure, are off on pedestrian tours among the 
mountains. We in this country, on the other hand, are quite 
indifferent to these things. We do not care for children’s 
sports, or athletic games. We have no time forthem. We 
have such tremendous, earnest work to do, that we cannot 
spare effort for play. Our amusements are labors. An Ameri- 
can travels with an intensity and recklessness which would 
of itself exhaust a German, and our city enjoyments are most 
wearisome and absurd. We like well enough to be together, 
but our gregarious indulgences nearly always have some great 
object in view. With our distaste for the open air, we are 
an unhealthy race. Our faces are thin; our complexions are 
sallow. Dyspepsia and consumption prevail in a land which 
in all physical comforts presents the greatest advantages for 
health. If life is as Jong on the average, it is much less en- 
joyed. An American is as capable of strong muscular effort as 
a European, but he does not get half the pleasure from his 
vigor. 

“The eure for all this, according to our author, is to work 
less and play more. Our nervous and digestive systems cannot 
sustain such a terrible action of brain as the American life de- 
mands, without frequent pleasant muscular exercise. The 
peopie need out-door manly sports and healthy amusements. 
These formal city enjoyments, with late hours and unhealthy 
fare, relieved by a wasting trip to crowded watering-places in 
the summer, must be dropped for something German-like,— 
something cheerful, healthful, boyish, or we shall be a nation 
of dyspeptics. We will only add to these remarks, with which 
we entirely coincide, that the perusal of Mr. Brace’s genial 
volume is adapted to give a wholesome fillip to the nerves, 
and drive away the whole train of blue devils by its cheerful 
magnetism. 
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EDUCATION. 


In this edition of a popular educational manual by a Scottish 
The History of Eng- Professor, we have a brief view of contempo- 
lish Literature. rary American Literature, noticing its pecu- 
4 pice a liar features, rather than the characteristics 

Appleton &Co. oF its writers. 

The original work is a valuable compend of English liter- 
ary history, drawn up with adequate knowledge of the subject, 
and with critical judgment. It includes a survey of the liter- 
ary progress of Great Britain from the dawn of cultivation in 
the Anglo-Saxon times to the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, with a copious record of its development from that epoch 
to the present day. An outline of the origin and growth of 
the English Language forms an interesting portion of the work. 
A choice selection from the writings of authors between the age 
of Elizabeth and the present century, gives an instructive ex- 
hibition of the gradual changes in style and thought, which 
characterize the successive periods of English literature. The 
frequency with which manuals of English literature have re- 
cently been brought before the public isa good omen. The 
time devoted by many pupils to gaining a superficial knowledge 
of foreign continental literature, would be far better spent in 
forming a critical and familiar acquaintance with the intellec- 
tual treasures of their own vernacular. In force and copious- 
ness of expression, in soundness of thought, in beauty and ori- 
ginality of illustration, and in dignity and healthiness of tone, 
English literature is incomparably superior to that of any other 
living language, and it is only pedantic folly which postpones 
its claims to a smattering of outlandish productions. The 
present volume is well suited both to awaken and to direct a 
taste for our great English authors. 

Teachers who wish to use the Bible as a reading-book in 
their classes, but object to its indiscriminate perusal by young 
people, will find this volume well adapted to their purposes. 
—e Mr. Blake is a veteran teacher, and compiler 

Readings. By the Of school-books. His own experience led him 

Rev. Joun L. to the preparation of this work. He has per- 

formed it in an unexceptionable manner. 

How far it contributes to a just reverence for 

the Word of God, to have it mumbled by school-boys, may admit 

of a doubt; but if the Book of Inspiration is to be thus employed, 
the present selections afford a suitable method. 
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A new edition of a favorite Greek classic, founded on the 
Xenophon’s Memora- text of Kuhner, with profuse and judicious 
annotations. It contains many improvements 
vs Ag ‘Appleton On the former edition by the same author, and 
& Co. may be confidently recommended to teachers 
as a valuable and trustworthy guide. 
The publishers of this excellent manual are entitled to the 
thanks of every scholar, for the enterprise and liberality with 
which they are contributing to the cause of 
Sees . i = education by the issue of their valuable series of 
pert Hankyess. classical text-books. This volume, on the plan 
Appleton of Arnold’s admirable manuals, is designed 
; both asa Reader and an Exercise Book, and 
cannot fail to commend itself to the approval of intelligent 
teachers. 


POETRY. 


Beautiful and rich specimens of the ‘‘ wealth of seas” are 
stored in this charming volume. Never can the poetry of the 
ocean be exhausted, but here we have a goodly array of its 
chief treasures from the sounding melodies of Byron, and the 
impassioned musings of Shelley, to the plaintive echoes of Long- 

fellow, and the dainty deliciousness of the 
Howadji. Pearls of also are here from 

Ticknor, Reed, & ‘Tennyson, Coleridge, several German poets, 

Fields. and a choice company of our own bards, in- 
cluding Bryant, Dana, Whittier, Epes Sargent, J. F. Clarke, 
Cranch, Lowell, Percival, W. E. Channing, Holmes, R. H. 
Stoddard, C. 'T. Brooks, and one or two others. It is a book 
full of ocean inspiration, blending its sweet and lofty music 
harméniously with the roar or the murmur of the sea. ; 

In this new poet, whose youthful avatar has been hailed with 
an almost universal strain of jubilation from the British pen, 
we welcome a man of passionate yearnings, deep and tender 
Poems. By Arex. SY™pathies with nature, an exuberance of 

anper Suiru. beautiful fancies, and a rare mastery of sensu- 

Ticknor, Reed, & ous, picturesque expression. These are his 

ane principal merits. With gifts of this quality, 
he must prove an attractive singer to the popular ear, whatever 
place he is destined to fill among the higher bards, who “ speak to 
the ages.” In the grave and earnest thought, which forms the 
substratum of all lasting poetry, he is singularly deficient. He 
has thus far shown no extraordinary constructive power, or 
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faculty of sustained description. His imagery, profuse and 
brilliant as it is, often seems to proceed from the mere wanton- 
ness of fancy, rather than from ‘the divine creative gift which 
illustrates a profound spiritual idea with the riches of the out- 
ward universe. Even the fiery gushes of passion, which form 
the substance of his verse, lack depth, interior sentiment, and 
a consciousness of the infinite mysteries of the soul. Hence 
we cannot as yet allow him the niche which has been 
prematurely claimed for him among the ‘ enthroned gods on 
sainted seats” of English poetry. He presents a rainbow- 
like promise, in the rich and vivid coloring with which his 
fancy invests external things, but we do not yet see the full- 
orbed sun, rising in the glories of fresh morn, to ‘dress the 
world with light.” The principal poem in this volume is styled 
“A Life Drama,” but it is nothing more than a series of desul- 
tory sketches, without unity or artistic symmetry, describing 
various manifestations of the passion of love, with more volup- 
tuous softness of delineation than strength of feeling or deli- 
cacy of conception. A number of sonnets are given at the close 
of the volume, of which the following is the most characteris- 
tic, presenting a faithful miniature of the young poet’s Muse. 


Last night my cheek was wetted with warm tears, 
Each worth a world. They fell from eyes divine. 
Last night a loving lip was pressed to mine, 

And at its touch fled all the barren years ; 

And softly couched upon a bosom white, 

Which came and went beneath me like a sea, 

An emperor I lay in empire bright, 

Lord of the beating heart, while tenderly 
Love-words were glutting my love-greedy ears : 
Kind Love, I thank thee for that happy night! 
Richer this cheek with those warm tears of thine, 
Than the vast midnight with its gleaming spheres, 
Leander toiling through the midnight brine, 
Kingdomless Anthony, were sc irce my peers. 


FICTION, 


Mr. Arthur may justly claim the rare merit as an author, 
that his ambition is exactly in proportion to his powers. He 
never aims at splendid successes, and accordingly never falls 

into conspicuous failures. Attempting no 

The Old Man’s Bride. more than he can accomplish, he pursues the 
By T. S. Arruur. A 

Charles Scribner, @Ven tenor of his way, modestly and with 

marked utility. His stories are invariably 

taken from common life. With few appeals to the imagination, 

he commands attention by the naturalness of his details and the 
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fidelity of his illustrations. The story before us, like all the 
productions of his pen, has a pure morai purpose, and by the 
minuteness and felicity of its touches, is adapted to produce a 
deep and salutary impression upon the mind of the reader. 

The design of this story is to illustrate the influence of the 
Jesuits as hostile to epee freedom. Apart from its contro- 

; versial bearings, it is a work of considerable 
— a graphic power, and develops a plot of intense 
Farrenc. John S. interest. The author labors under the disad- 
Taylor. vantage of writing in a foreign language, but 
he has overcome the difficulties of his task with enviable suc- 
cess, and has produced a work which cannot fail to make its 
mark in current fictitious literature. 
A new edition of the racy stories in which 
a ¥ of the West. the author of this volume has attained an un- 
Goo. P Putnam & rivalled popularity. The manners and lan- 
Co. guage of the primitive backwoodsman, now 
rapidly passing away, will find a permanent 

memorial in these life-like sketches. 

Emily Carlen is beginning to attract attention among the read- 
ers of English literature, as a successful writer in the sphere 
in which Miss Bremer has obtained such wide celebrity. She is 

owe © graphic delineator of social and domestic 
On By EwunyF. life in Sweden, and if her pictures lack the 

Cantey. From the graceful facility and naturalness cf her distin- 

— — guished rival’s, they equal them in vigor and 

Elbert Perce Figinality. The plot of this story is not an 

agreeable one. It is founded on the sources 
of misery in married life, which it exhibits in strange and per- 
verted forms. The characters are not suited to win our esteem, 
and the whole development of passion seems rather like an ex- 
periment than reality. Still the narrative enchains the interest 
of the reader, and though suffering from a very imperfect 
translation, evinces no small imaginative power. 

Our recent American literature is rich in productions of a 
similar character to that of the present fascinating volume. 
The school to which it belongs may, in some sense, be traced 

to the influence of Washington Irving, and 
~ Rtg 7 among its adherents the palm has thus far 

Author of theOwl been certainly borne away by Mr. Donald Mit- 

Creek Letters. chell, whom it is time to speak of by hisown 

Harper Brothers instead of retaining that of the quaint, 


dreamy bachelor, Ik Marvel. Its productions are characterized 
by fresh and forcible descriptions of nature, singular purity of 
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feeling, a soft ideality of almost feminine beauty, a lurking 
humor to temper frequent touches of tender pathos, and a cor- 
dial frankness in the expression of sentiment, which is rarely 
unveiled to the gaze of the world. In all these qualities, the 
writer of ‘‘ The Old House by the River’ shows himself a ge- 
nuine proficient. His book abounds with charming pictures of 
rural life, which transport the reader into the midst of the fra- 
grance and loveliness of sylvan and water scenery. In his 
sketches of character, he is not only true to nature, but often 
eminently felicitous in revealing some peculiar and subtle traits 
bya single stroke. An admirable feature is the just and accurate 
tone of his delineations. His conceptions of life are not extra- 
vagant, nor his word-painting too highly colored. Nothing is 
sacrificed to intensity of effect. No morbid effusions mar the 
transparent beauty of his characters or his scenes. While his 
vigorous portraitures of external nature show a heart and eye 
open to all sensuous impressions, the vein of spiritualism 
which runs through the volume attests a profound and active 
religious sentiment. 


POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


This enthusiastic production is the child of two fathers— 
both zealous republican revolutionists—both men of information 
and great intellectual activity—and both deeply tinctured with 
the spirit of German speculation on a grand a. In cast- 

ing the horoscope for the future of humanity, 

hee ee ie destine the United States to be the 
and Cuarces modern Rome of the nations, and to present 
Gorrr. G. P. Put- the germ of a universal republic. The pre- 
uaetene sent aspect of political relations finds its par- 
allel in the time when Greece had just passed the meridian of 
her glory, when Macedon had awakened to a consciousness of 
her powers, and the Roman Republic was renewing her wings 
for a flight destined to outstrip them both. The first is the 
type of Western Europe; the second, of Russia; the New 
Rome is to be inaugurated in the New World. ‘The American 
republic is destined to possess the continent of which it bears 
the name, and to share it by absorption with the inhabitants 
of all the lands of the earth. It is the crucible in which 
European, Asiatic, and African nationalities are smelted into 
unity. The giant power of Russia presents no obstacles to the 
realization of these views. Napoleon was wrong when he 
said that in fifty years Europe must be either Republican or 
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Cossack ; he should have said that it would be first Cossack, 
and then Yankee. Russia will deal destruction to Europe. 
The aristocracy cannot withstand her, for it is already ab- 
sorbed, one half in monarchical, the other in democratic inter- 
ests. The democracy cannot withstand her, for it is disorgan- 
ized, unsteady, theoretical, and unstatesmanlike. Hence, 
there will be no concerted rising to repel the concert of repres- 
sion ; isolated districts may rebel, not in hope, but in despair ; 
and their certain defect will hasten the subjugation of the 
whole. The reign of Russian absolutism is an inevitable phase 
of European development. ‘Thus the choirs are marshalled on 
each wing of the world’s stage—Russia leading the one, the 
United States the other. The world is too small for both, and 
the contest must end in the downfall of the one and the vic- 
tory of the other. Thus history is advancing with rapid 
strides, to hasten the day when all the nations of the earth 
shall be one people, united in a single State. The New Rome 
shall encircle the globe, and as her ancient prototype assem- 
bled all the gods of her empire in a single Pantheon, so shall 
the ideas of all nations be marshalled into unity. 

Whatever opinion may be formed of the wisdom and discreet 
forecast of these heralds of American supremacy, no one can 
deny that their predictions are presented with remarkable in- 
genuity, and illustrated not only by a great variety of statisti- 
eal facts, but with keen logic and brilliant eloquence. This 
book is an attempt to apply the ¢@ priori method of historical 
reasoning so common with certain philosophical schools on the 
European continent, to the present aspect of America, in con- 
nection with the politics of the world. At the same time, its 
speculative deductions are enforced by a perpetual appeal to 
facts, of which a formidable array are brought forward in 
their support. 

The writings of Mr. Henry Carey on Political Economy 
form a new epoch in the history of the science. It is admitted 

by the most profound thinkers in Europe, 

A Manual of Political whose studies have been devoted to the 

Eeonomy. By I Pe investigation of this subject, that Mr. 

P. Pteen 3 Ca. Carey is to be regarded in the light of a 

discoverer—that he has evolved new prin- 

ciples of comprehensive bearing and singular importance— 

that his views relieve the science of the principal difficulties 

which meet the inquirer at the outset-—and reconcile its facts 

and deductions with the Providence of God and the progress 
of humanity. 
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In opposition to Malthus, Ricardo, and other theorists of 
their school, Mr. Carey maintains that the lands first subject- 
ed to cultivation are those of the lowest fertility, while in the 
march of improvement, the cultivator gradually advances to 
those of superior productiveness. At the commencement of 
the transition from hunting to agricultural life, the cultivator 
is rich in resources, and cannot undertake the tillage of land 
that demands great labor to prepare it for a crop. ‘The valleys 
are covered with heavy timber that must be cut and removed ; 
the swamps are surcharged with water, and must be tho- 
roughly drained before conversion into fertile meadows; the 
malaria from the rank vegetation upon the lowlands generates 
fevers ; these obstacles present innumerable difficulties to a poor 
and feeble people. Hence, they are forced to begin the work of 
cultivation upon the light, thin soil of the upland slopes; the 
return is scanty ; but still it is an improvement on the preca- 
rious living of their savage ancestors; the small accumulation 
of one year begets a considerable increase for the next ; they 
are enabled to dig the ground more thoroughly, and thus to 
obtain a richer crop. 

While they bring into activity the powers of a more product- 
ive soil, they are enabled to fell the lighter timber and extend 
the area of cultivation. As the families increase in number, 
they naturally cling to the neighborhood of the soil on which 
they were first planted. The grounds first subjected to tillage 
must have been those extending along the crest of the hills on 
the same general level. The new families would encroach on 
the next lower terrace, or an inferior level, on the slope. Thus 
they occupy land of a higher degree of fertility, and from gene- 
ration to generation the progress of cultivation is in the same 
direction,—from the soils of inferior to those of superior fertili- 
ty. Hence an increased facility of production,—a greater 
quantity of food in return for the sarne quantity of labor, and 
consequently, a greater quantity of labor available for other 
purposes than the production of the materials for subsistence. 
To sum up in a general formula, the natural progress of soci- 
ety in the work of settlement, is from the less productive to 
the more productive soils, and of course, from feebleness and 
poverty to wealth and power. ‘ 

Mr. Carey was the first to announce this principle, which 
had not only escaped the attention of all previous economists, 
but for nearly forty years, the whole body of them in England, 
and the greater portion on the Continent, had maintained the 
very reverse of the fact and the law thus stated above. 
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The law announced by Mr. Carey in his “ Past, Present, 
and Future,” published in 1848, although in accordance with 
theoretical conclusions, is sustained by a copious and accurate 
induction of facts. He traces the history of a settlement in 
the various sections of our Union, in Mexico, the West Indies, 
and South America, and shows that every where the early 
colonists have occupied the light, dry soils of the uplands, 
leaving the heavy woodlands of the valleys, and the swamps 
bordering upon the streams, to be filled and drained by their 
successors. Every where we find that in proportion to the 
density of the population, and the abundance of wealth, the 
best soils come under cultivation. On the contrary, where 
land is plenty and population limited, it is sure to recede 
from the river banks, and to be perched along the crest of the 
ridges. Even in the prairies of the West, where hills are un- 
known, and which having no trees, are contra-distinguished 
from timber-land, the same law of nature which assigns the 
poorer soil to the first cultivators is found to prevail. 

In extending his historical examination to Great Britain, 
and the Sates of the European continent, Mr. Carey discovers 
the strongest proof of the existence and operation of the law 
which he has discovered. The forests and swamps of the 
days of Richard the Lion-Hearted are now cultivated lands 
of the highest fertility. The morasses which had nearly swal- 
lowed up the army of William the Conqueror, on his return 
from devastating the North, are now among the richest corn- 
fields and meadows in the kingdom. 

The ideas of Mr. Carey were adopted by M. Bastiat, the most 
brilliant and acute of the French Economists, and by Profes- 
sor Ferrara, an Italian writer of distinguished ability. They 
called forth an animated discussion on the side of the partisans 
of Ricardo; but not a fact has been brought forward to con- 
viet them of error. 

The new theory explains the progress of civil'zation, and 
gives it the certainty of a natural law. It shows the possi- 
bility of food increasing more rapidly than population, when 
men begin with the inferior soils, and as their numbers grow, 
pass to those of superior fertility. An increasing proportion 
of each community is thus released from direct employment 
in the raising of food, and enabled to apply its energies to 
the preparation of machinery and the improvement of processes. 
The husbandman, accordingly, reaps a larger return from his 
old soil ; a further increase takes place in the surplus of food ; 
more laborers are set free from the farm: the workshops are 
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recruited, and the operations of industry indefinitely enlarged. 
By the gratuitous co-operation of natural agents with human 
labor, it is rendered more effective, gains greater command 
over matter, greater power, and more value. As labor be- 
comes more effective, each individual of the population in one 
generation makes a larger contribution to the stock of capital 
than an individual in the preceding generation. Hence capital 
increases in a more rapid ratio than population. With the 
increase of both, in the distribution of the proceeds of labor, 
the share of the laborer tends to constant increase, and that 
of the capitalist to constant diminution. This law, which is 
illustrated by Mr. Carey with admirable clearness and force, 
is fruitful in important consequences. 

It furnishes a key to history, establishes the tendency to 
equality among men, and legitimates the hope of universal 
progress. 

In the present volume, Mr. Peshine Smith has devoted him- 
self to the task of re-producing the discoveries of Mr. Carey, as 
the principles of the American System of Political Economy, in 
such a manner as to give an outline of the science adapted to 
popular reading or to elementary instruction. He has accom- 
plished his purpose with eminent success. His work is not a 
mere compilation, but bears throughout the marks of original 
and profound thought. Recasting the ideas of Mr. Carey in his 
own mind, he presents them in a compact and lucid form, and 
sustained by novel and felicitous illustrations. We trust his 
book will meet with the attention which it eminently merits, 
from thinkers both in the New World and the Old. 

In this work, the principles of Political Economy that are 
expounded in Mr. Peshine Smith’s treatise are considered in 
their special application to the subject of slavery, or to speak 
more precisely, to that of popular freedom. Whoever expects 

to find an Abolition tract in Mr. Carey’s 
volume, will assuredly be disappointed. It 

y H. C. Carey. is strictly a scientific essay, without refer- 

ae A. ence to local or temporary questions, and is 

devoted to the elucidation of principles which 
involve the liberty and happines of mankind. In the opinion of 
Mr. Carey, negro slavery is only one of the numerous forms of 
bondage under which the laboring classes of different countries 
are held, and for which it should be the endeavor of the states- 
man and philanthropist to devise a remedy. Instead, there- 
fore, of confining his attention to the condition of a single 
class, he undertakes to set forth the measures which will en: 
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able all'men, black, white, and brown, to obtain and exercise the 
privileges of freedom. Instead of joining in a crusade against 
the South, he aims to develop a system of policy which will 
secure the emancipation both of the negro of America, and 
the occupant of the “‘ sweater’s den” in London. 

According to Mr. Carey, as we have seen above, the law of 
the occupation of land lies at the foundation of all political 
economy ; the land obeys the same great and universal law 
that governs light, power, and heat; hence, the man who 
works alone, and with poor machinery, must cultivate poor 
land, and receive little in exchange for much labor; while he 
who works in combination with his fellow-men may have good 
machinery, may cultivate rich land, and obtain much in ex- 
change fora little labor. The first is a creature of necessity— 
a slave—and as such man is universally regarded by the 
school of Ricardo. The second is a being of power—a free- 
man—and as such is man regarded on Mr. Uarey’s theory. 
The doctrine of Ricardo tends to make the laborer a slave to 
the owner of landed or other capital ; while the natural laws 
of the production and distribution of wealth, as analyzed by 
Mr. Carey, tend not to slavery, but to freedom. 

In an industrial arrangement, where all are farmers, the 
man who has labor to sell is at the mercy of the few who de- 
sire to buy it, as is the case in our Southern States, where the 
laborer is a slave ; in Ireland, where his condition is worse than 
that of the slaves of the South ; in India, where men sell them- 
selves for long terms of years to labor in the West Indies ; and 
in Portugal, where competition for the purchase of labor has 
no existence. On the contrary, where there is a variety of em- 
ployments, the condition of men is steadily improved, and their 
essential freedom is secured, as they acquire the power to de- 
termine for themselves for whom they will work, and what 
shall be their reward. 

Such is the regular course and operation of nature’s laws. 
But the system of British policy aims at a totally opposite re- 
sult. Her object has been to command the trade of the world, 
to raise up colonies of customers as an offset to a nation of 
shopkeepers. According to her economists, Malthus, Ricardo, 
and Mill, the distress of the world is in consequence of the law 
that population increases in a geometrical, and food in an arith- 
metica] ratio,—while they teach, in defiance of the universal 
facts of history, that the work of cultivation has commenced 
on the rich soils, so that with the increase of population, men 
were compelled to resort to others, each in succession less fer- 
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tile than its predecessor—and hence labor becomes less pro- 
ductive, the power to obtain food is diminished, the power to 
demand rent is increased, and the poor become poorer, and the 
rich richer. They also teach that the return to capital and 
labor, applied to the work of cultivation, must constantly de- 
crease ; hence the annual fund from which savings are made 
continually diminishes, and at last comes to an end ; and finally 
wages are reduced so low that a portion of the population must 
die of want. In such a state of things men sell themselves for 
food. The British theory, accordingly, tends directly to the 
enslavement of man. 

The establishment of the opposite system—the system of 
nature and of Providence—is the true remedy for the evils of 
slavery, not only in the Southern States of America, but where- 
ever it exists, throughout the world. ‘To make men free, there 
must be competition for the purchase of their services, and the 
more the competition, the greater must be their value, and that 
of the men who have them to sell. To terminate the African 
slave trade, we need only to raise the value of men in Africa. 
To terminate the forced export of men, women, and children 
from Ireland, we need only to raise the value of men in Ire- 
land ; and to put an end to our own domestic slave trade, ho- 
thing is needed but to raise the value of men in Virginia. 

The application of these principles to the advancement of 
national prosperity is illustrated by Mr. Carey, with an exten- 
sive array of statistical and economical facts, and a transpar- 
ent lucidity of reasoning. ‘The scientific, logical character of 

his work is one of its most remarkable features. It makes no 

appeal to the passions or prejudices of the reader. It uses no 
language adapted to excite envenomed feelings between per- 
sons of apparently hostile interests. With masterly power, it 
explains the causes now in operation that tend to retard the 
progress of society. His exposure of the error of the British 
_ economists leaves nothing to be said in reply. It is complete, 
demonstrative, triumphant. Mr. Carey has clearly substan- 
tiated his claim to be the leading mind now devoted to 
the study of Political Economy. In his pregnant discussions, 
he has not only elevated the scientific position of his country, 
but nobly subserved the cause of humanity. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


A work from the writer of this volume on anything con- 


nected with the sportsman’s craft, is always welcome. 


American Game in 
Its Seasons. By 
Henry 
Hersert. Charles 
Scribner. 


No 
man is more familiar with American forests 
and rivers. In relating the peculiarities of 
their inhabitants, he writes from inspiration. 
Read the descriptions of the salmon and the 
canvas-back duck in this volume—you will 


find them redolent of the unction of genius, and as savory as 
an alderman’s dinner. 

In this volume, translated from a lively but very superficial 
French writer of some celebrity, we have a series of contem- 
porary portraits, recollections of youth, sketches of travel, and 


Notabilitiesin France 
and England. By 
Puivarete CHASLES. 


P. Putnam jnterest. 


thoughts on France. ‘The autobiographicai 
notices of the author, who was detained as a 
political prisoner in 1815, are not without 
Among other distinguished men, 


Chateaubriand, Ugo Foscolo, Jeremy Ben- 
tham, and Coleridge, are the subjects of slight portraitures. 
The work has hardly stamina enough to repay the trouble of 
translation, but the lover of easy reading may gather some 
amusement from its pages. 

The marrow of Mr. Layard’s Oriental discoveries is contain- 
ed in this convenient volume. Nothing has been omitted but 
the minute details of the descriptions of 
sculpture and monumental remains, several 
tables of cuneiform characters, and elaborate 
examinations of various matters by scientific 
men, which possess little interest for the 
general reader. The edition embraces every- 
thing that relates to the Bible, illustrating 
the truth of its records and the fulfilment of prophecy ; as well 
as the instructive descriptions of Arab habits and customs, and 
the — of the author in the romantic regions of the 
East. 

The listening to Thackeray’s lectures was a rare good for- 
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tune to all who were present at their deliv- 
ery. Never in this country has there been 
a more delightful literary treat of the kind. 
They carried back the hearer to the days 
of Queen Anne, reviving many faded per- 


sonal recollections in literature and biography, quietly remov- 
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ing the dust from celebrated haunts of genius and learning, 
and breathing a fresh life over the names which a more 
intense and active age had well-nigh hustled into obscurity. 
No one claims for the subjects of these lectures anything like a 
sublime or lofty niche in the temple of history. There was not 
a hero among them all. They were the natural products of 
one of the most negative and commonplace centuries in the 
annals of the world. No stirring thought moved over the 
general apathy of the times, to quicken genius and stimulate 
noble action. The spirit of society, at the commencement of 
the century, seemed to be indulging in a long slumber—as 
if in preparation of the stupendous events which were te sig- 
nalize its close. Literature partook of the universal depression. 
It was tame, elegantly correct, and eminently dull, save where 
some savage indignation, like Swift’s, infused a dash of bitter- 
ness into the insipid sweetness of the limpid current. In their 
personal character, the writers of the age were singularly des- 
titute of the higher qualities of manhood. They call forth no 
profound reverence. ‘'hey create no astonishment. They 
kindle no generous aspirations. They suggest no new concep- 
tions of the dignity of human nature. But perhaps for that 
very reason they touch our sympathies more deeply. They 
are so evidently creatures of flesh and blood—so infected with 
the faults and follies of which we are conscious in ourselves— 
such bluff, robust, free-spoken specimens of material humani- 
ty—-so rejoicing in good cheer, good drink, and convivial soci- 
ety—in short, so utterly free from aught angelic or divine 
in their composition,—that we feel no restraint in their pre- 
sence,are not put upon our gvod behavior, and delight in their 
company, as shown up by the genial pen of Thackeray, as 
much as if we had met them in a Covent Garden tavern 
listening to their wit and gossip over their punch-bowls and 
tobacco-pipes. 

The manner in which Thackeray has treated these worthies 
is in perfect accordance with their position and character. He 
sets up no pretensions for them, which they never made for 
themselves. He does not look at them through any magnify- 
ing-glass, but takes his seat among them at Wills’ Coffee House, 
and proceeds to jot down their thoroughly human features with 
daguerreotype fidelity. In this living gallery, what expression 
and naturalness are given to Temple with his buckles and 
square-toed shves, which never let you hear their creak, or were 
found treading upon any lady’s train, or any rival’s heels in the 
Court-crowd, dividing his time between his study-chair and 
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his tulip-beds, clipping his apricots and pruning his essays ;— 
to Swift, going through life, tearing like a man possessed with a 
devil, poisoned by his cassock, and strangled in his bands ;—to 
the great Mr. Congreve, with such a splendid embroidered suit, 
his red-heeled shoes, deliciously turned out, passing a fair jew- 
elled hand through hisdishevelled periwig, and delivering a kill- 
ing ogle along with his scented billet ;—and to the elegant Mr- 
Addison, a parson in a tye-wig, too fond of drinking the 
healths of his friends, and his honest hand shaking a little in 
the morning after libations to purple Lyzeus over night. In 
another corner of the gallery, we see good-natured Matthew 
Prior, the easiest, the richest, the most charmingly humorous 
of English lyrical poets, smoking his pipe with the old soldier 
and his wife in Long Mere,—John Gay, a little, round French 
abbé of a man, sleek, soft-handed, and soft-headed, basking in 
the sunshine of the Duke and Duchess of Queensbury, with 
whom he lived, lapped in cotton, with his plate of chicken and 
his saucer of cream, where he frisked, and basked, and wheezed, 
and grew fat, and so ended,—and Pope, shrinking from that 
shabby and boisterous crew which formed the rank and file of 
literature in his time, served up in a buckram suit every morn- 
ing, and requiring a nurse like a child. 

We do not believe that the printed lectures of Thackeray will 
disappoint those by whom they were heard with such agree- 
able enjoyment. ‘They lose the aid, to be sure, of his earnest, 
unaffected, and manly elocution, but this is in part at least 
made up by the opportunity which they give to examine at 
leisure the delicate and curiously-wrought pictures of which 
they are composed. In their hearty admiration of all genuine 
and human qualities, in their scorn of every thing hollow, de- 
ceptive, unmanly, and base, they illustrate the character of the 
author no less than of their subjects. 
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THE 


NEW YORK QUARTERLY. 


Tus Work is designed to supply America with that class of litera- 
ture which the best British Journals have for a long time afforded 
England. It will treat of such subjects as are of interest to every 
member of the country, as those subjects are conceived of by our en- 
lightened statesmen and able scholars. 

It will be its constant endeavor to foster a noble nationality in Litera- 
ture and Art—and we are convinced, that a well-conducted Quarterly 
can do much to infuse into the popular mind higher views of University 
education than are generally entertained in this country. 

As powerful as our commercial nationality has already become, 20 
powerful shall it be the object of this work to render our nationality in 
letters and art. Every subject suited to advance the American mind, 
every theory calculated to have a wide bearing on the future destinies 
of our prosperous country, shall herein find ample space for discus- 
sion. If we have one motto to choose rather than another, it is this, 
“ severe justice in diplomacy.” 

We invite the statesmen who would promote a noble endeavor to 
diffuse knowledge of a superior order among the citizens of our com- 


mon country; divines who would see our people developed in mind, 


that they may rationally conceive of highest truths; scholars who 
would extend a broader and more genuine culture, to contribute to 
our liberal pages. 

The Review will be strictly composed of original productions, and 
each number will contain a brief history of contemporary literature ; 
a scientific summary, recapitulating the most important discoveries 
throughout the world during each quarter; and in addition to reviews 
of the most interesting new books, an important State paper, compiled 
in reference to some great pending question, without allusion to rival 
parties. 

The work is published by Cornisu, Lamrorr & Co., at $3 per 
annum, and can be had of Agents throughout the principal cities in 
the country. 


